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RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 



Bt Akthuh A. Clappe, M. M. C. M., 



Editor of The Metronome. 



1. Everything we hear is ternied Sound. 

2. Sound is the product of aerial disturbances corurnunicated to the tympanum 
of tbe ear, in intermittent shocks of such extreme rapidity of recurrence, as to 
produce the effect of a continuous tone. 

3. When the area of disturbance is large, the sound at point of generation is 
loud; but when small, is soft, proportionately with the niodified degree of 
commotion. 

4. Sound radiates from a given centre in two manners; that is, one originating 
body may throw off regulär shocks, or vibrations, while in another they may be of 
a confiicting or complex nature, owing to the differing structure of the two. 

5. Complex vibrations produce Noise, regulär vibrations result in Music. 



6. Music is at once a Science and an Akt. A science, as teaching the origiu, 
properties and combination of musical sounds; an art, as appealing to our emo- 
tions and the inherent love of the beautiful in nature. 

PITCH. 

7. The Variation in the altitude of sound is called Pitch. 

8. When the aerial vibrations are very rapid they produce high sounds; when 
slow, low sounds are the result, while the mean betweeu the two creates medium 
sounds. 

9. The pitch of musical sounds is expressed on paper by means of a series of 
parallel lines and Spaces, eleven lines and ten Spaces, each of which is named by a 
letter of the aiphabet, the first seven of which are used, viz., A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 
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ST ÄFF. 
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10. The parallel linen und Spaces are terrae«! the Ornat Staff, and are named 
as follows, viz. : 

Lines. Spaces. 

11. For baud or orehestra Instruments and voice, also for greater conveu- 
ience in reading, the Great Staff is divided into three parts. The bottom section, 
representing low or Bass sounds; middle section, medium or Tenor sounds; top 
section, high or Theble sounds. 

CLEFS. 

12. To show definitely which division of sounds it isintended to employ, char- 
acters termed Clefs are used. 

13. There are three clefs in general use, viz.: 

£?, F, or Bass Clcf ; M. C, Tenor, or Alto Clef ; /£, G, Tkebi.e, or Sopkano Clef. 

14. The clefs are assigned as follows, five lines to cach division: 



l—G ' 

15. Each division is termed a Staff. 

added (ledger) lines. 
IG. Frequently it becomes necessary to extend the limits of the staff. In such 
cases, short lines termed Ledger (Fr., legere) lines are added, which, with the 
intervening Spaces, are named in progressive order similarly with the staff. 

» r -A -B. : ?: g _._ A _iC_i_^_ B 

DURATION. 

17. Duration of musical sounds is computed by beats. 

18. Beats are those movements of the band, foot, or mechanism, which, like 
the oscillations ot a pendulum of a clock, mark the passage of time. 

19. Duration of sound is expressed by characters termed notes, each of which 
is equal to one or more beats, or to the fractional part theroof. 

20. The unit of Time is J one beat, and termed a quarter note 

21. A note double the vaiue is I two beats, termed a iialf note. 

22. The simple note of longest duration in modern music is a four beats, 
termed a wnoLE note. 
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23. Fractional parts of the unit of time, or Single beat, are, 

J = J~2 two Eighth Notes. 

p \ Js J^ four Sixteentii Notes. 

eight Thirtv-second Notes. 



= EM ^ 3 



24. Occasionally irregulär quantities, uneven nunibers of notes, are employed 
in beats or rneasures. AVhen such is the case, these uneven groups are denoted 
l»v figures written above or below. 



9 



* i 5 i i \X 



Termerl a Triplet. Qcintüplet. Sextüplet. Septuplet. 

Plaverl ia . . 

time of J J J 

25. Cessation of sound in rnusic for definite periods, is indicated by kests, 
or silences, as follows: viz. : 

_ = =|- = J|i=J|-i = -rM = «*l! = J&ii 

BAR LINES. 

26. Bars are short lines drawn vertically across the __|__ and, are used to 
define quantity or recurring stress of accent in music. 

27. The double bar :dfc denotes a complete idea, or close; in other words, 
a füll period in music. 

TIME SIGNATURES. 

28. To assist the eye in calculating at a glance the exact quantity of time, or 

beats, included between two or more bar lines, fractional figures are usuaily 

written after the clef at the beginning of a piece of music: 9~ 

5— 

29. The upper of the two figures expresses simply quantity; the lower, quality. 

30. The lower figures, or denominators, generally tmployed are 2, 4 and 0, 
though occasionally others are used, as 1, 16 and 32. 

81. 2, as the denominätor, means ^ half notes; 

4, " " " " J quarter notes; 

8, " " " " ^ eighth notes. 

32. The upper figure or enumerator, teils exactly how many half-quarters or 
eighth notes are used in each bar or measure of the music. 



Ex. 



II II I h II li II 

5 ? 5 f. x I * 



•_ •- •- »- S S *v 

B" 5" =• c £ =• g- 

a ™ ö a S S 5" 

B § = § B B B 
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33. The character C equal9 4 and is termed common time, while $ equals * 
and is termed alla breye {ahl'lah bray'vay). 

34. The foregoing figures are termed the time signature. 

35. Time signatures are said to be duple when expressing two beats to the 
measure ; triple when three, and quadruple when four. 

3G. They are again simjile and Compound, as per ex. : 

— i 1 r- 



•f h- 



Duple. 



2 3 



Triple. 



-I— 



Quadruple. 

4 4 

4 8 



1 



6 
16 



9 
16 



-t— 



*! 



's 2 



\2 

16 



TIES, OR DOTS. 

37. At times it is necessary to increase the value of a certain sound beyond the 
duration of the simple note. There are two methods of effecting this: first, by 
a ^.^ termed tie, l w >, which binds the two notes together; second, by the addi- 
tion of a dot, a? J. — l^,J*. 

SCALES. 

38. The distance from one sound to the next immediately above or below, is 
termed a tone. 

39. There are two kinds of tone steps; viz. : Whole Tones and Half Tones. 

40. Two whole-tone steps and one half-tone form a tetrachord (Gr., four 
stnngs). Two tetrachords in following, joined by a uniting tone, making in all 
five whole-tones and two half-tones, form a Diatonic (Gr., through the tonea) 
Scale. (Ital., Scala, a ladder). Viele ex.: 43. 

41. There are two forms of the diatonic scale, viz. : Major and Minor. 

42. AVhen the half-tones oeeur between the 3d and 4th, and 7th and 8th, the 
scale is Major, but when between the 2d and 3d, and 7th and 8th, the scale is 
Minor. 

43. Another kind of scale is the Cüromatic (Gr., chroma, color). This scale 
consists entirely of semitones. 

SCALE. 

-- 1 1 



Diatonic. 



Major. 

AsceiKlinp or 

flescendinjr form. 



Minor. 
Ascendinp form. 



Chromatic. 
Ascenflinp or 
descending form. 



nnitinp 
tone. 



half tone 



half tone 
3-- 



half tone 



half tone 
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44. The normal scale comniences on the c position of the staff. 

KEYS. 

45. It is frequently necessary to change'the position of the scale, and begin on 
some other sound than c; when such is the case, in order to preserve the above 
order of full-tones and half-tones, certain characters termed Sharps and Flats 
are used, and, which placed in the signature, retain their influence throughout 
the compositum, nnless a contradiction intervene. 

46. A sharp, raises thepitch of a line or Space, on which written, a half 
tone. On the contrary, a flat, J2, lowers the line or space a half tone. 

47. The following table will show the number of Sharps or flats necessary for 
each scale alteration ofpitch, either Major or Minor : 





1 
F 


2 
F&C 


3 
F. C 


4 

F, CG 


5 
F, C, G, 


f, d, dt 


c 






& G 


& D 


D & A 


D, A& 


* 












E 


1 I 


*f = 


*= 


E^EEE 


EÖEE 


— $-85 


— S-S5-* 


£&= 


s= 


rprjt= 


z l :Jt i== 




Ei=*£$EE 


Oj 


G 


D 


A 


E 


B 


FS 




major, 












'S- O 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


or 


c* 


E 


B 


n 


CJ 


GS 


DJ 


a, u 


minor. 
















« 














Z 















P, ö. 0. D, 
A, E AB 



i§üi 



u» 



or 

A* 



5* 



Bp 




Bb&Efe 



- J>: 



Bb 



Ab 

=l-b 1 



E3t~ 

Eb 






E*V 



H: 



E#= 

Ab 



Bb.Eb.A),, 
D 5 &Gfe 



=*M? 



bj,: 



Elfe 
r>b 



ßb 



Bfe.Efe.Afe 

Db.Gb&Cb 



äfe 



Gn 



1 |i"'IH' 



Db.Gb,Cfe, 

&Fb 



^b§*EE 
cb 

or 

Ab 



48. C major and A minor have neither Sharps nor flats in the signature. 
Major keys are said to be related to minor keys in the above order. 

49. The first note of a scale is termed the key note, and gives its nauie to 
the scale. 

ACC1DENTALS. 

50. In order to preserve the proper order of half-tones in the minor scale, the 
fifth and sixth degrees must be raised ; to do this accidentals areemployed, that is, 
signs other than in the signature. 

51. For this purpose are used (1) the sharp, jj, (2) double sharp, %, 
(3) natural, contradiction, or restorer, £j. 

52. The double sharp raises the pitch of line or space a füll tone higher. 

53. The Jj restores a line or space whereon a flat or sharp lias been used to its 
normal pitch, (1), by contradicting within the limit of a bar, or measure, only 



10 
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the sharp or tiat in a signature; (2), by contradicting accidentals previouslj 
employed in a measure. 

54. The double Hat, :'|2, is occasionally used, and lowers a line or space a full- 
tone. 

55. "When it ia requircd to contradict a %• or [?^, the jj must be used double 
(it t) where the sound is to be restored to its normal pitch, as in the key of C; but 
if the restoration involve only a half-toue, tlien the Jj must be accompanied by a 
sharp or flat, as the case may be. 

TT «j ^ ' 

D s becomes DJ. De becomes D$. B^ becomes Bfl. B\fa becomes Bfe. 
5G. An accidental has iufluence, (1), in the measure where it apptars; (2), 
when written before the last note of one measure it controls the first note only oj 
the Tiext, providing such note be on the same line or space (degree) of the staff. 

l 2 

Eip=^i*EEEg=*EgEH 



Ex. 



57. The first note in the second measure, unless contradicted, would infei 
the sound of D$; but the second D, and without contradiction, would be Djj. 

DESCENDING MINOR SCALES. 

58. The scale patterns given after paragraph 43 show the major and chromatic 
scales to have the same form — that is, the same relation of whole-tones and half- 
tones in both ascending and descending forms, white the pattern of the minor 
scale shows simply the ascending form, inferring that a difference exists between 
that and the descending form. 

59. Such difference really exists, and in two forms common to modern prac- 
tice, the first of which we may term the conjunct aud the second the disjunct, 
or harmonic form. 

G0. The conjunct form of the descending minor scale is controlled by the 
key signature, and has five whole-tones and two-half-tones; but the disjunct 
form has three whole-tones, two half-tones and one step of a whole-tone and half. 

Descending Minor Scale. 
Conjunct form. 



— 1 
Disjunct form. 



Unitin< 
tone. 



•-m 



h 



ß — 

-5 



S i 
a~- n 

--•2—11* 

Hill 

— -, [Hl: 

I Hill 



*m 



-3 •— 

-2— i & 



IM" 

■■'".ll 
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CHORDS. 

61. A common chord is composed of several sounds selected frotn the scale, 
which, when played or sung in unison, will produce a pleasing effect upon the 
ear. 

62. The sounds or tones selected are 1, 3, 5 and 8. 

G3. Common ebords are (1) major, when the sounds are selected from the 
major scale; (2) minor, when drawn from the minor scale. 

64. A combination of 1. 3 and 5 only is termed a tri ad. 

INTERVALS. 

65. The distance from one sound to another is termed an interval. 

66. Intervals may be (1) major, (2) minor, (3) augmented, (4) Jiminished. 
The terms perfect and imperfect are at times applied to4ths and oths. 

2d. 3d. 4th. 5th. 6th. 7th. 8th. oroctavp 

mmm 



HARMOXV. 

67. The combination of two or more sounds in a pleasing manner constitutes 
the first principle of harmony. 

68. Harmony is that branch of music which treats of the grammatical 
arrangement and progression of chords. 

69. Chords are either concords or discords. Concords when composed of 1, 
major, or minor 3d, perfect 5th, and octave. Discords when other than the fore- 
going intervals are used, as : Concore]. Discorrl. 



70. The two prineipal chords are : (1) common chord, based on the keynote 

and termed the chord of the tonic; (2) the chord based on the 5th of the scale, 

composed of the intervals 1, 3, 5, minor 7 and 8, named the chord of the 

dominant. 5 7 8 

Dominant. Q - J "" 



~^W- 



3^=-*- 



Zf f-f| 4 ' — 9 1011 12 

Tonic. " i -~""~" or or or or 

T' 3 .5 8 2 3 4 5 

71. The chord next in importance is that built on the 4th degree of the scale 
and named the sub-dominant. In the key of C, for instance, the chord of the sub- 
dominant would be, F, A, C and F. 

72. Each degree of the scale has a specific technical name for purposes of 
harmony, as follows: 

Ist degree Tonic. 

2d degree Super Tonic. 

3d degree Mediant. 

4th degree Sub-dominant. 

5th degree Dominant. 

6th degree Sub-mediant. 

7th degree : Leading Note. 



1 <V 
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73. A combination of three sounds, each at the interval of a 3d from ihe 
other, is termed a Triad. 

74. Triads may be formed on each degree of the scale, major or minor, giving 

rise to major, minor, augmented and diminished triads, as per example: 

C Major. Tkiads of TnK Major Scale. 

Tome. Supertonic. Mediant. Subdominant. Dominant. Snbmediant. Leading note. 




Major. 



Diminished 



Minor. Diminished. Augmented. Minor. Major. 

75. All chorda are numbered from their base. 

7G. Motion of parts in harmony are: (1) contrary, (2) oblique, (3) similar. 
Contrary, where the notes in one part ascend, while in another they descend ; 
oblique, where one part maintains or reiteratea the same note, while the other 
movea up or down ; similar, where all parts move in the same direction. 

77. Cadence is a term applied to the close of a phrase or period, including 
tbe two final chords. 

78. There are four kinds of cadences: (1) Autüentic, (2) Plagal, (3) Im- 
perfecta (4) Deceptive. The authentic cadence is a final close or progression 
from dominant to tonic harmony; the plagal cadence forms also a final close, and 
is a progression of subdominant to tonic. This cadence is used chiefly for sacred 
compositions, and is very effective. The Imperfect cadence is construeted so as to 
form a half close, leading the ear to expect something to follow. It is the close 
of the antecedent, and requires a consequent to lead to finish. The deceptive 
cadence is formed of any unexpected following of chords which oeeur at the end 
of phrase or period. 

79. Modulation is the regulär transition by grammatical flow from one key 
to another. 

SO. Modulation is of four kinds: (1) Natural, (2) Gradual, (3) Sudden, 
(4) Extraneous. 

[N. B.— Harmony will be discussed exhaustively in a sueeeedingportion of this work. It is, there 
fore, treated most briefly here.] 

MELODY. 

81. Sounds so arranged in order of following as to present a complete musical 
ideaand be at the same time interesting, form a melody. 

82. The grammar of melody is (1) the motive : 



5=il^S 



(2) Section. 



~*-j (3) PlIKASE | 

Sentence. 






-^*=Z=^ 



Phrase. 



(4) Sentence. fc(&ä=' 



'im£mm&mm§mjmm 



Motive, motive, motive, motive, motive, motive, 
Seeiion. . Seciion. 



1 

Section. 



motive. motive. 
Section. 
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83. Quantity in music may be composed of sound interspersed with silence, 
or rest, and still the continuity of the idea be uninterrupted. 

84. If a melody commence with one or more preliminary notes, i. e., a part 
of a measure, thevalue of such must le subtractedfrom the finalmeasure ofthe sentence 
or subject (complete rnelody). 

ACCENT. 

85. The leading or primary accent in a melody is on the note imniedi- 
ately following the bar line. Duple Urne has primary and secondary accents. 

A > Quadruple Urne has also primary and secondary 

accents. Triple Urne has primary, secondary 
and tertiary accents. ^ ^ , 



86. Irregularities of accent are common in music. They are produced by antici- 
pating or retarding the regulär accent and thus throwing on to otherwise sub- 
ordinate beats the stress properly belonging to those usually more important. 

A 

4 m 
Ex. Anticipated. £ z, 

Retaräsa. r* ->- » * \ ■£■ m> * [->- »■* \+*J^ i 



4 
Such irregularities of accent are termed syncopation. 

ARTICULATION. 

87. Articulation is as important in music as in elocution. 

The signs of articulation are (1) the legato, (lay-gah-to) connected, flowing ; ** ""• (2) semi-lega- 
to, <". . ~ : staccato, (sta-kah-to) • • • • detached. Short : (4) puntatn. (puu-tali-toh) ' ' ' ' very 
pointed. 




Legato. Semi-legato. Staccato. Puntato. 



88. When none of above signs are employed, the notes must be playe.l 
s-moothly, neither too long nor too short. 

DYNAMICS. 

80. Diminution, force or stress is expressed by the following signs and 
words : 

A lenuto, (tay-noo-'toti), to hold. 

> explosive tone suddcn attack, slightly diniinislilng' 

~^=z^Z.cres. or crescendo (cray-schen-'rtoli,) gradually increasing. 

"~Z^=- dim. or diminuendo (dim-in-oo-cn-do.) gradually decreasing. 

*==— crescendo e diminuendo increasing and diminishiug. 

Sfz, or sforzando sfort-sahn-doh suddcn attack, forced. 

p, piano p'yah-no softly. 

pp, piardxsimo peeah-nis'»ee-mo very softly 

mf, mezzo-forte med'zo-for-tay ,. medium loud, 

f,foHe ,for-tay loud. 

Jf, fortissimo for-tis'see-mo very loud 
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90. Relative speed or time in music is indieated by (1) Italian terms, (2) by 
an Instrument called a " Metronome," (Met-ro-nome, time ineasure). 

01 . The metronome is a rnechanieal Instrument of somewliat pyramidal shape, 
used to indicate tlie relative duration of musical souuds. The coutrivance con- 
tains within works resembling those of a clock, having on its exterior front a 
graded scale similar to that of a thermometer. In front of which, but attached 
to the inner works, is au upright balance rod — pendulum — notched to correspond 
with the marks and numerals ou the body of the Instrument carrying a movable 
regulator — nut — which rnay be set opposite any number of the seale. The pendu- 
lum being set in motion sways to and fro at the rate per minute indieated by such 
number, making in its passage a tickiug noise resembling that of the clock. 

92. John Maelzel, born 1792, who brought the instrument into public notice, 
hased his scale on the division of time into minutes, dividing it into 168 degrees, 
taking 40, to represent the slowest, and 208, the quiekest movement. Thus, 
wheu the speed of a piece of music requires an average rate of sixty quarter-notes 
per minute, the regulator is set to 60 on the graduated scale, thereby causing the 
pendulum to make that number of strokes in the above time. 

93. When reference is made to the metronome to determine speed, it is usual 
to write above the staff, at the commencement of a composition, some such form 
as the following: M.M. J = 80 — meaning MaelzePs Metronome, 80 quarters to 
the minute. 

94. This plan of marking speed, presenting, as it does, a concrete idea, is 
most definite and satisfactory ; since it determines the rate with a mathematical 
aecuraey and precision, to which words or phrase3, however carefully selected, 
cannot possibly attain. 

95. Th« following table will show the approximation of the leading speed 
terms to the metronomie scale; the quarter note being considered the unit: 



Largo. 

Adagio. 

Larghetto. 

Andante. 

Andantino. 

Allesretto. 

Allegro. 

Presto. 

PreetiBsimo 



PKONUNCIATION. 

Larr-go. 

AU-dah'jo. 

Larr-get-toh. 

Aun-dahn'tay. 

Ahn-dahntee-'no. 

Ahl-lay-gret-'toh. 

Ahl-lay-'groh. 

Prays'toh. 

Prava'tis-see-moh. 



MEANINQ. 


VARTING PROM 


TO 


Wry slow. 


40 


CO 


Slow. 


50 


60 


Not so slow 


CO 


72 


Slow. 


72 


«4 


Not so slow. 


84 


100 


Moderately fast. 


100 


120 


Quick. 


120 


156 


Very quick. 


156 


180 


Extremely quick. 


ISO 


208 



MODIFICATIONS. 



96. Ma non tboppo mah-rwnMpo ^. Not too mnch so. 

Ma non tanto man-non-tonn ton ) 

Molto mohl'toh Much extremely. 

Stringkndo streen-jen-doh ) Gradually quicker. 

Accelerando aht-chay-lay rann do ) J n 
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Callando, or cal kah-lahn'do ~| Gradnally losine; 

Morendo mo-ren'd^h ! with respect to 

Smorzando smort-mhn'do { tone and time. 

Perdendosi pair-den-do' sce J Dying away. 

Rallentando, or roll . .rahl-len-tahn'do Gradually slower. 

Ad libitum (Latin) / . , 

A piacere peeah-chay' ray [ P easure. 



STYLE. 

97. The following terms are added to speed terms to indicate the style in 
which a composition is to be played : 

affetuoso ahf-fet-two'so Soft in expression. 

aqitato ah-jee-tah'toh Passion and fire. 

amoroso a7i-mo-ro' so Lovingly, tenderly. 

cantabile kahn-tah'be-lay Singing style. 

con brio hm bree'o With brilliancy. 

con giusto bm joo'stoh In just time. 

furioso .foo-reoh'so Spiritedly, furiously. 

Pastorale pah-sto-rah'lay Simply. 

sostenüTij so-stay-noo'toh Well sustained. 

scherzando skairt-sahn'doh Very lightly, playfully. 

vigoroso vee-go-ro'so Force and vigor. 



embellishments. 

98. Composers have from time to time resorted to the aid of auxiliary notes 
to embellish their melodies; such notes are known under the general term of 
Graces, or Grace Notes. 

99. All such graces must be played in the smoothest possible manner, and 
should be considered as analogous to those Ornaments in architecture which, 
non-essential to the strength of the fabric, are still of great importance in lending 
beauty to the strueture. 



100. The leading graces are as follows, viz. : 

(1) Appoggiatura Ap-poj-jee-ah too-ra To leau, or dwell on. 

(2) Acciacatura Ak-Tcee-dh-lca-too-rdh To crush down on. 

(3) Double do 

(4) Grupetto Oroo-pay-t" A group of notes. 

(5) Mordente Mor-daunt Lightly. 

(6) Turn, •— Round the essential note. 

(7) Shake Rapidly alternating notes. 

(8) Passing Shake " " 

(9) Chain of Shakes " " " 
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EXAMPLES. 
ArPOOGIATrRA. 



On the (lottert note. 




Mordente. 



-*-.-_#-^=^- 



TCRX. 






(OJ 



]-=»r#:*«i#;*zi=22i 



ie=: 



ni) 



11! 



Z --f^~?=r- 



-*-m:*:m:-^zmz±— z=t* r*:^ 



?=t=l^^^- : 



Passino Stiake. 



CHAIK OF SlIAKES. 






y — i — I — i — — I 1— H et — m m m ,m m m m m m .m—m—m^m-.m^ |_ , , , 



3=£ 



= 



RULES FOR FLAYINO THE TURN. 

101. (a) When the notesueeeeding the turn note is one degree higher, the turn 
is direct and composed of four notes, i. e., the note higher, original 
note, note lower and, again, original note, passing thence to note fol- 
lowing the turn. 
(Z>) Similar to a, only resting longer on first note for dot. 

(c) When the turn noteis dotted, rest on that note S-16 ofits value, turn- 
ing three notes; t. e., Upper, original and lower, returning to original 
note, giving it the value of the dot before proceeding. 

(d) When the note following the turn note is one degree or more Mow, 
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the turn is inverted. Begin turn one degree lower, original note one 
degree higher, retuming to original note before proceeding. 
(f) A £, or jj, written above the turn indicates that the upper note of the 
turn must be played sharp or flat; when written below, the eflect is on 
lowest note. 

ABBREVIATTONS. 

102. Abbreviations are a kind of rausical shorthand, employed to express 

briefly some note or passage previously written. 



In fall. 



-t- 



(a) l (h) I (c) | (clj | (?) | 60 I 

** I <". i <* \ & i, < *. i r^ rt5 I 

Abbreviated. -• r* r 3 T* l - ^ rzg- ^ jJ ^ 



103. Repeats are a species of abbreviation employed to save re-writing one 
or more measures, section, or even a whole melody. 

104. One measure to be re-written may briefly be expressed by an oblique 
stroke and two dots, thus: Q l j \ \ a half-measure, the oblique strok« 
without the dots. ä - * - * * 

105. Two or more measures to be re-written may be conveniently expressed by 
a repeat, thus: |_J_j_J_j_|_J J ■ J"Jj"3 j J ■■[ 

106. Should the last measure, or more, of a phrase, section or subject vary 
in its second ending, the abbreviating repeat may still be used by employing prone 
parentheses over the differing measures. In the first case, the words Prima 
Volta (Ist tirne) abbrev. hna volta; in the- second, Seconda Volta (2d time), 
abbrev: 2d volta, are used to indicate that the measures included uuder Ist volta 
are to be ommitted on reaching them the second time, and that those marked 2d 
volta are to be substituted theref or, thus : 

n 



i ist volta ' ' 2d volta 

J_j_L_,rr~ i , ,_j_ 4 m 



^t— ^ rt- 

107. The Pause sign ^ (ItaL, pausa, pah-oo-sah), has two significations : (1) if 
written over a note or rest, such may be protracted at pleasure; (2) if written 
over a double bar, ||, it signifies the point of finish. 

108. The words Da Capo (dah kah-po), or D. C, signify a repeat, and mean 
from the beginning. 

109. "When the words al fine (a/d fee-nay, to the end), are added to the fore- 
going, D. C. al fine, the whole phrase meana, return to the commencement and 
play to the sign«\ there finish : 

i>.c. 



I ( I i I J , 

1 ^11 Flne 

110. The sign .#.• is used at any point; but if it be required to return to that 
sign instead of to the beginning, the words Dal Segno (dahl say-no, from the 
sign); or, D. s. are used. AI fine has the same application as in section 96: 



.ttJ^J-J. J_-L' r J — J_^]U_«_J_J-j_J--LJ_J_^. D.s. al Fi7ie. 
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EXPRESSION. 

111. Expression in music Is of two kinds: (1) Mechantoal, (2) Artistic. 

112. Mcchanical Expression demands tlie most rigorous attention to all the 
details eütering into the construetion of, or form in a melody: as niotive, seetion, 
phrase, sentence, subject, artieulation, accentuation and the dynamieal effeets of 
Vi VVi /» ffi ete - — a " °^ wn i° n come under the head of Pürasing. Yet, with all 
this, the performance may be unsatisfaetory. It is cold and stiff ; displays intelli- 
genee but no feeling. It has tlie perfection of a beautiful statue, but no life. 

113. Artistic Expression is the vivifying influence which, breathing on 
music, wakens it into life. The possessor of this attribute has genius. Refine- 
nient of taste is natural to him; he has innate the faeulty of imbuing the conven- 
tioualities of music with an illuminating intelligence, the radiations of which 
reacli deeply into the sympathies of his listeners. 

In point of fact, he identifies himself with the music, his soul absorbs it; it 
permeates his being, his technical skill becomes merely the vehicle by which 
what he feels is eomniunicated to his hearers. Artistic expression, ineludes 
mechanical aceuracy, but idealizes and lifts it frorn the region of the mortal inte 
the sphere of the divine. 

Vulgär mannerism is the opposite of artistic expression and should be neither 
encouraged nor applauded. 

TONE. 

114. The power to produee a good tone lies mueh in the hands of tlie per- 
fornier on any wind instrument. To acquire such demands, (1) a good Instrument 
wherein all the essentials exist, as perfect tone, flexible, resonant, brilliant and 
«ympathetic tone and ease of blowing; (2) a carefully critieal method of practice, 
slow sounds, scales and intervals, subordinating agility for the time being to the 
task of building up the embouchure (lips and museles thereof); (3) eultivation of 
the aural faeulties to a high degree, without which there can be no correct 
intonation; (4) a proper method of inspiration and respiration, breathing freely 
by direct lung aetion and bringing the whole of those members into play, not 
confining the breathing to the upper part only. 

TAKING BREATH. 

115. The lungs should be well inflated with air before commencingto play. 
Tlie expenditure should be eeonomieal, and the produetion of the best possible 
lesult from tlie smallest amount of exertion always the effort. 

Do not breathe more than is necessary. On the other band, it is wrong to 
continue playing until the lungs are thoroughly exhausted. Take breath noise- 
lessly at convenient points in the performance, numbers of which present them- 
selves. if the laws of phrasing be properly attended to. Fullh'caih should inva- 
riably be taken during a long silence, or rest; half breath on ehort rests, and 
quarter breath., if necessary, after motives, seetions, phrases, etc. (See par. 82). 

TIME. 

110. Play in time ! On all oeeasions when practicing, the greatest care should 
be taken to conform to a eertaiu Standard of time. Scales and exereises should 
be praetieed in striet time throughout, at slow gait until the fingers become 
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accustomed to their work and the physique be formed, more rapidly as the diffi- 
culties are overcome, but always in time, with due regard to evenness and accent. 
Time i3 a perception that must be cultivated, and which can only be brougbt to 
perfection by most rigid care. Form the habit of playing in time. The metro- 
nome is a uaeful guide. 

TUNE. 

117. The perception of tune cannot be too sedulously cultivated. Without 
tune all other efforts are futile. Time, tone and tune are the leading essentials of 
all musical efforts, but the greatest is tune. Form the habit of judging intervals 
mentally correct, then you can produce tberu on an instrument; but not otherwise. 
The mind must be educated through the eye and the ear through both. Never 
play with another performer who habitually plays out of tune; his faults may 
affect you and vitiate your powers of aural discrimination. 

HOW TO TUNE BAND INSTRUMENTS. 

118. Band instrumenta, to obtain perfect balance or equality of tune, should 
be tuned on a similar method with that adopted by the piano tuner; i. e., by a 
series, or cycle of 5ths, thus: 




The different ways of fingering should be tested, or compared one with the 
other, and no effort spared to insure the inost accurate intonation throughout the 
whole band. The mere effort must uudoubtedly have a good effect. 

MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

119. All grades and qualitiesof music are now published so cheaply that there 
can possibly be no excuse for a band having a poor repertoire. It is a fallacy. 
which interested publishers and men of vitiated taste, rampant undcr the much 
abused titles of composers and arrangers, have an object in perpetuating, to sup- 
pose that no music is good unless difficult, or that music written down to the 
capacity of the youngest band must necessarily be of inferior musical worth. Ou 
the contrary, there is much difficult music which is simply atrocious, while at the 
same timemany simple melodies are perfect specimens of musicianly writing, and 
truly enchanting. 

Band music should be selected for its educating, sesthetic and entertaining 
qualities. It cannot be educative unless it be well written, conforming in all 
particulars to the grammar of music, neither sesthetic unless the composer be a 
man of profound feeling and refined susceptibilities, nor entertaining unless the 
pedantic rules, fully availed of, be made by the genius of the writer to subserve 
his purpose of producing music wliose parts shall be interesting to all. 

So called populär music is not all bad, though undoubtedly true art would 
have advanced more rapidly had much of it never been written, neither are the 
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works of the old school of writers uniformly good. There have been good and 
bad at all times, and thc present is no exception; but the object should be to 
select the best froni all epochs. Good music, old or new always wears well; it 
will bear repetition; while the poor, vulgär variety show twaddle, hashed up into 
fantasies, not only becomcs wearisome but is positively deleterious. Therefore, 
select only music which will refine the mind and ennoble the feelings, irrespective 
of its age, or nationality, and shun that which administers only to the depraved 
taste of the lowcr and enervated order of amusement-seekers. Cultivate a taste 
for what is pure aud good in art. Do not trust to the representations or remarks 
on a piece of music in any publisher's catalogue; but rather examine for your- 
selves whether this piecc or that, really auswers your purpose in being good and 
adaptable to the capacity of the band at large. To do this it is absolutely neces- 
sary to examine the piecc in detail and as a whole. Sample parts can give you 
no idea, or at least a very fceble one, of the arrangement, for as every intelligent 
musician kuows the finest compositious may be utterly ruined by an incompetent 
transcrib r, while an indifferent theme may be made quite interesting at the hands 
of an efficieut arranger. 

120 TERMS APPLIED TO MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 

. . , , i, \ A sbort melody, with or without words. 
Aria (ah-ree an). ( J 

Bravura (brah-voo'rah). A eomposition of a vigorous and brilliant character. 

Canon. An imitative couiposiiion in which a theme proposed and continued by one 

is followed by otbervoiees or instruments in stated intervals or periods. 
Cantata (kahn-tah'tah). A vocal eomposition, dramatic in character, of several 

movements. 
Cavatina (hah-vah-tee nah). An operatic air occasionally preceded by a recitative. 
Concerto (kon-chair't<>h). A eomposition for a solo iustrument with aecompaniment. 
Concertino (fomchair-tce'noh). Diminutive of concerto. 
Counterpoint. L.terally point against point. The art of adding oue or more parts to 

a given melody (canto fermo). 
Duo, duet, or duetto. Composition in two parts, with or without aecompaniment. 
Fugue, fuga (foo'gah). A flight. Highest style of canonical writing. A subjeet pro- 
posed in one part and answered in others aecording to set rnles. 
Fantasia (fan-tay—zee'ah). A work in which the composer gives füll liberty to his 

ideas. 
öpera (o-peh'rah). A musical drama for stage representation. 
Operetta (o-peh-ray'tah). Diminutive of opera. 

Oratorio (or-ah-toh-ree'oh). A sacred music-drama usually on Scriptural subjeet. 
Overture. A composition of prescribed style, prefixed to opera or oratorio. 
Quaktet. A composition in four parts. 
Quinte?. A composition in five parts. 

Solo. A composition for one voiee or instrument with or without aecompaniment. 
Sonata {sah-nah'tah). A composition of three or four movements in which must be 

exhibited a uuity of idea. 
SyjipnoNY. (1) A short introduetion or interlude. (2) A grand composition ideal, 

but cohesive in nature, consisting of several contrasting movemeuts. 
Trio (tree'oh). In three parts; or, the third part, as in a march. 
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SCHOOLS, OR METHODS FOE EVERY INSTRUMENT. 

121. For the convenience of those who have the laudable ambition of studyiug 
their instrninents from the stage of the embryo to that of the artist, the following 
list of very excellent methods and schools has been prepared : 

Cornet. — Langey, Caussinus, St. Jacome, Kosleck, Arban, Bonnisseau. 

Eb Alto. — Langey. 

French Hörn*. — Langey, Franz, Hoffmann, Klotz. 

Slide Trombone. — Langey, Dieppo, Wirth, Bonnisseau. 

Baritone or Tenor. — Langey, Hoffman, Wirth. 

Tuba. — Langey, Hoffman. 

Edphonion. — Langey, Hamilton (Eb, Bb or C), Bonnisseau. 

Flute and Piccolo. — Langey, Daverges, Chapman, Devinnes, Koehler, Papp, 

Kummer, Fursteuau. 
Oboe. — Langey, Barret, Garnier, Wieprecht, Schubert. 
Clarionet. — Langey, Klose, Lazarus, Baermann (the finest work ever 

■rc ritten). 
Bassoon. — Langey, Jancourt and Bordogny. 
Saxophone. — Hoffman. 

The "Langey" seriea of methods contain excellent material for the first 
two years' study. They embody a fiue collection of progressive studies. 

TRANSPOSITION. 

122. The original, or pattern scale is that of C, in major, or A, in minor. 
All other scales, higher or lower, are simply transpositions, each bearing the same 
proportion in its component parts and with respect to the key-note, as is the case 
in the normal scales. Now, it follows from this, that lf a scale may be placed at 
a different pitch without iujury to the sequence of its tones, so may a melody or 
an entire composition. Transposition is necessary where a composition goes be- 
yond the compass of voice or instrument which it is intended shall perform it. 
The orthodox method of effecting transposition is by use of the various clefs, and 
really, in reading a score containing a number of parts in many keys, is the only 
practical method of rendering the same instantaneously comprehensible to the eye. 
But ordinarily the simpler method is by numbers. This method, necessarily, im- 
plies a knowledge of all key signatures, and of course, the constructiou of the 
scale. The first thing to be doue is to decide the siguature of the key into which 
it is intended to transpode the music under consideration; next, to remember the 
numerical relation of each tone in the scale to the new key note. For instance, the 
scale of C major, without Sharps or flats, transposed to the key of, say F major, 
with one flat, would present the following appearancp, viz: 

C. D. E. F. G. A. B. C. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. y. 

F. G. A. B(flat) C. D. E. F. 

It will be noticed that the ügures are the same for each scale, and also, that 
the semi-tones, indicated by - — -a. — < , occur at similar points in each. From this 
it will be evident, that in transposition of melodies, care must be taken to preserve 
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the same relation of sounds to the key note in the new key, as appeared in the 
original. In other words, an accidental sharp, flat, or natural in one key, must 
find its equivalent in the other, and the natural order of key tones inust coincide 
in the copy with those of the model. The following transpositions of "The Last 
Kose of Summer" will serve to show tliis method of transposition and make the 
suhject clear. 

Transposition 
r lrom 





3 12 3 4 3 2 1 
6531 23 43 2 1 1 

The subjoined table shows the note, which, on transposing treble clef instru- 
ments, equals C, concert pitch. 







Normal Pütch. 

a? the 

Oboe, Finte. Clarionet, 

or Iluru. 



» THE TONAL SYSTEM. 

123. The entire ränge of sounds covered by the Instruments of band or 
orchestra inay be stated at from six to seven octaves. In six octaves the names of 
sounds will repeat themselves six times, and so on. For convenience of reference 
it is usual to name the octaves commencing from the lowest, as Double Great, 
Great, small, once lined, twice liued, three lined, etc., etc. This System was 
introduced in Germauy during the sixteenth Century. (See table.) 



CHART, SHOWING COMPASS OF INSTRUMENTS IN COMMON USE. 



124. The instrumenta in 
(2) Wiwo, (3) PBacüssiow. 

Stringed Instruments aro 8 
bass. (2), Tsosa pluce 

Wind instrumenta 



nd Orohesire may bs divided into three classes, (1) Stbinq, 



suhdivided ioto, (1), Taoss 

1 STRUCK WITB FIWQKaS n 

ubdivided mto \l), Tb 



witb a bow, es violio, riole, Tioloocello I 
a* harp. guitnr, maodnline aud piano. 
ngle dkeds, as clariooet and box-*, c 



(3), Tbose witbout aaeDS, as flute. (4), Tnosu mra 
tympani, bclls, eto. 



(2), Tb<>se with double aaan, as oboe and bassoi 
or bkass, with cup miwbpibce, as tbe cornet, alto, 

Percuesion instrumenta may be divided into, (1), Tflosa witb definabls towes, 
(2), Taosa witb imdsfinabls tonbb, ae anare drum, bass drum, cjmbale, etc. 

Tbe iccompauyiiig table gt^ou tbe uame aad compass of iuBtrumeots commonly in 






CO DD EE FF GO AA 




■ ..l..v. i . , i 



t \ wim. 
t Viola. 

t CeUo. 

t Bass 3 KtrlngH 



CotapjsH. 
NonUoM. Acti 



l'uno. 
Mandollne. 



Numlnal. Actnal, 



Tbe compass of strlng Instruments. martedt, le ansccptlble of 
exteosiuo bj the nee of Hakmonics. "Natnral harniuolca are those 
prodaced bj touchlnir certaln polnte of opea Btrione." •■ Artlllclal 
harnionic« are U> be obialned very dlatlactly tbronghoot the extent 
of the gamnt, by meuns of the flrat flnger ; whlcn, örmly pressed lip- 
on the BtrtaK. wbile the other fingers toach It, eervea for n muvable 



uinh iKaT i\ij.:.f.-*. 



Sl.,... 


Nominal. 


Clariooet A. 


sto&. 


Bfc. 


do. 


» 0. 


UO. 


Efe. 


do. 


•' Alto E)j. 


(10. 


" Bass % 


An. 


Saxophone. 
Sopruno Bj». 
Alto E& 


b to eh 
btof 


" Teaor Eb 


do. 
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A COURSE OP 

HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 

SPECIALLY DBSIQNED FOR 

SELF-INSTRUCTION. 

Bv John Bernard Logier. 

THE COMMON CHORD. 

The Musical Scale may be compared to an .Alphabet, and a Chord may there- 
fore be ccnsidered as a word in the language of musie. A combination of letters 
selected from the aiphabet forms a word; a combination of sounds selected from the 
scale forms a chord. 

Thus, if we select the Ist, 3d and 5th from any scale and write them over each 
other (as in the foilowing example) the combination of these sounds will form a chord, 
usually called a common chord.* If this chord be played so that the sounds are heard 
simultaneously, the effect upon the ear, with respect to music, will be very like that 
produced, with respect to language, by pronouncing a word after having spelled it; 
thus, Man, Man. 

The Common Chord extracted from the Scale. 



Whatever Common Chord we propose to write, let us (in order that it may be 
clearly understood) first write the scale of the kev note of that chord with the necessary 
sharps or flats; and then selecting the Ist, 3d and 5th sounds, place them each over 
the other, as above. 

The Common Chord of A extracted from the Scale. 



Ex. 2. 



qJ 1 2 3 4 6 6 1 8 



To the combination shown in the preceding example may at any time be added 
the8th (or octave), it being merely arepetition of the Ist, thus: 

Common Chord of F. 



These examples (it will be understood) are only specimens of Common Chord», showing the manner 
of their construction; itisnot expected that thepupil should rest satisfied with these aloneaspractice; 
on the contrary, he should write the scales with Single and double Sharps and flats through all the 
keys, and extract the chords according to the rule. 

* This i 1 * the combination most commonly met with. See also Ex. 48, where this combination 
(as consistiug of the harmouics) is shown to he common to every musical sonnd. 
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Whilst proceeding with these exercises let the pupil audibly* pronounce each 
ehord, commencing always with the lowest note; then the 3d, and after that the 5th ; 
thus: the chord of C is C, E, and G. Let him not say C, G, and E; for by so doing 
he will inevitably frustrate a very important object here contemplated, and which in 
due time shall be explained. Let the common chord, therefore, at all times, without 
any exception whatever, be pronounced in this manner, laying a peculiar emphasis on 
the word and, preeeding the last note. 

Haviug attained sufficient facility in extracting the common chord from the 
scale, the pupil may write the chord from reflection only; thus, for instance, if the 
ehord of E be required, let him write E, and then at once add the 3d and 5th to it as 
they arise: E, G, and B (as at I). 



Ex. 



But as the key of E requires fuur sharps, it follows, of course, that the G in that 
chord must have a sharp placed before it (as at II. ); thus the chord of E is not E, G 
and B, but E, G$ and B. The säme rule must be observed with respect to all 
common chords. 

BASS OF THE COMMON CHORD. 

Every chord is supposed to have a bass, called the fundamental bass, upon which 
it is founded, and which is always the same as the first note of the scale from which 
the chord is extracted. Thus the bass to the chord of C is C. The bass to the chord 
of D is D, etc., etc. 

Henceforth the bass notes of the chords shall be written on a separate staff, thus: 




Ex. 5. 



3^1 



fcg-3 



1 6 Ö.1S 



!H 



w 



It has already been shown that the 8th sound of the scale is but a repetitiou of the 
Ist; and, as the bass may now be considered as representing 1, we shall icfuture figure 
the chord 8, 3, 5, as exhibited in the preeeding example.f 

It will be of very great advantage to the pupil, in the progress of hie future etndies, that he ehould 
be able to write correctlyand without hesitation any common chord proposed tohim; and he ig strongly 
recommended to make himself perfectly master of this by frequently writing common chords on 
ba^es which he may propose to himeelf ; in pronouncing them, let him be careful to follow the 
Instructions already given for that purpoee, remembering the word "and"" before the last note of the 
chord. 

The Three Potitions of the Common Chord. 

This chord consists of three sounds beside the bass, viz., 8, 3, 5. These thre* 
sounds are written over each other, and may change their situations in such a manner 
tnat each may alternately appear in the Upper, lovaer or middle part of the chord. 

* This mnkcp a forcible impression on the memory. 

t Should it bc asked why we do not flgure the several notes of the chord aecording to their reai 
distance from the bass, viz , 8, 10, 12, as in Ex. 5, Y ?— Answer. As the 8th is a repetitiou of the Ist, 
bo the lOth is a repetition of the 3d, aud the 12th a repetition of the öth, etc., etc. 
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Heretofore the 5th has always appeared in the Upper part; and when this is \.he 
case, we say the chord is in the 2d position. When the 8th is in the upper part, the 
chord is in the 3d position; aud when the 3d is in the upper part, it is in the Ist 
position.* 

2d position. &d potition. Ist position. 2d position. 8d position. Ist position. 



Ex. 6. 



Having shown the coustraclion ot* the common chord as extracted from the 
Diatonic Scale, and also its three positions, we shall proceed to point out the method 
of employing it in composition. 

First, let us explain the distinction betwcen Melodt and Harmony. Although 
both owe their origin to the same source, and are inseparably united, yet they require 
to be clearly distingwished. 

Melody is a succession of Single savnds, ascending or descending, tbusf: 



Ex. 7. 



Harmony is a succession of cumbined sotmds or chords, ascending or descending:, 
as in rhe following example, which exhibits a portion of the preceding melody 
harmonized: 







A scale has been compared to an Alphabet, a chord to a word; and if we 
pursue this analogy a little further we may coropare a succession of chords to 
a sentenee. Now, between the various words which compose a sentence there must 
necessarily subsist some connection, in order to produce sense; so itis with a succession 
of chords; there should subsist some connection in order to produce a proper effect. 
The connection reqnired is, that in an immediate succession of any two chords there 
shall be found one sound that is common to them both.f 

In the preceding Example, at a, we perceive, by the cnrved lines, the links which 
constitute the chain of harmony. In order that the pupil may form a just estimate of 
the necessity of this connection in a progression of chords, the same melody isexhibited 
at b, accompanied by chords indeed, but without any of the connecting links aboTe 
inentioned. Let the pupil play these two exercises and compare the different effects. 

It shall now be shown how a melody may be harmonized so that this necessary 
connection of the chords shall be effected, and that each note of the melody shall have 
its proper chord and thewhole its appropriate harmony. 

* How this »rrangement has ariden will be seen at Ex. 4S. 

t The whole of the Diatonic Scale is a melody, and as such it will be treated when we bcgin to 
harmonize 

t There are, however, exceptions to this general rule. which shall be eiplaincd in tbc proper 
place 
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The first step towards this object is to discover the proper fundamental basses; but 
how is this to be done ? The melody itself shall point out the way, and the basses 
being thns found they, in return, shall furnish the harmony with which that melody 
shall be accompanied. 

DISCOVERY OF THE FUNDAMENTAL HASSES. 

Let us take the scale as a theme to be harmonized; and, in order to find the 
fundamental basses, let us write over the notes the figures 8, 5, 3, as in the following 
eiample :* 



Ex. g. 



The figure 8, placed over the first note, points out the bass to be an octave, or 
eight notes below; the 5 over D disgovers the bass of this note to be a fifth below; and 
so on with the rest, which, when completed, will appear thusf: 



Ex. io. 



in the preceding example it will be perceived that there are only three bass notes; 
C is employed four times, G twice, aud P twice. Each of these three fundamental 
basses has its peculiar name. 

The first is called the Tonic, which is always the same as the tone which gives the 
name to the scale; for instance, the preceding example isin the scale or key of C, there- 
fore the tonic is C. 

The second fundamental bass is called the Dominant. It is the same as the fifth 
sound in the ascending scale, and may easily be found by repeating the chord of the 
Tonic, as the last note of that chord (viz., the fifth) is always the Dominant. Thus 
the chord of C is C, E, "and" G. G is therefore the Dominant to C. 

Again, the chord of D is D, F*, "and" A. 

Q. What isthe Dominant to D?— At 

(^. Wliy?— Because A is the last (or 5th) note of the chord of D. 

And thus may be found the Dominant to any key.f 

The third fundamental bass is called the Sub- Dominant; it is the fourth note of 
the ascending Scale, and may easily be discovered and recollected, as being a whole 
tone vnder the Dominant. 

If the Dominant be Q, what is the Sub-Dominant?— P. 
Why?— Because F is a wholctone below G the Dominant. 

By way of exercise, the basses to other scales should now be found aecordingto the same method 
as in Ex. 23. 

* A reason for this arrangement will be scen in the iniroduetion to Modulation; Ex. 49 and 50. 

t The simplicity of this meLhod, and the ease and certainty with which the Pnpil is thus enabled 
at once to discover the trne baspes to the scale, and the harmony eubsequently arising from them 
will be still better appreciated when he arrives at the harmonization of mclodies. 

i The pupil will now sec the motive for urging the necessity of prononncing the chord as stated 
Ex. IG, and of emphasising the word aml; for, had the common chord becn pronounced in any other 
way, this result could not have becn attained. 
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The pupil havlng been tLus shown how to find the proper fundamental basses to 
the scale, he shall now be taught which of the intervals of the scale are accompanied 
by the Tonic, which by the Dominant, and which by the Sub-Dominant. 

First let him write a scale and add the fundamental basses as already directedj 
then let hlm remove the figures 8, 5, 8, and write in their places the figures from 1 to 
8 OTer the different int.- vals of the »cale, thus: 



/ 


\l .\ 1 


■ 


• 

— >-5 


1 * 


• 

Cd 


4* 


ja. 


J=: 


. J 


&= 


























" \ 


Tonic. 


Dominant. 


Tonic. Sub-Dominant. Tonic.Sub-dominant.Dominant. Tonic. 

& . _ — ö c ^ 



Haviug done so, he will discover 

The flrst rule qf Earmonizing. 

Tbe Ist, Sd, 5th and 8th ofthe scale are accompanied by the Tonic. 
The 2d and Ith, " " by the Dominant. 

The Uh and 6th, " " by the Sub-Dominant. 

To show the mode of exercising upon this rule, let us take, for instance, the 
•eale of A. 

Our flrst inquiry must be: 

What are the names of the three fundamental basses accoinpanying this scale? 

Tho key being A, the Tonic must be the same A. 

The chord of A is A, CJ and B; the Dominant therefore is E. 

A whole tone below E is D; the Sub-Dominant therefore is D. 

Having written the scale of A, we proceed to write the basses according to the 
above rule, reasoning thus: 

A the flrst of the scale, \s accompanied by the Tonic A. 

by the Dominant E. 

by the Tonic A. 

by theSub-Doininant D. 

by the Tonic A. 

by the Sub-Dominant D. 

by the Dominant E. 

by the Tonic A. 
By this process we have round the proper basses to the scale of A. 



Bx. 13. 



ß 


the second 


CS 


the third 


D 


the fourth 


E 


the fifth 


F* 


the sixth 


Gö 


the seventh 


A 


the eighth 




Tonic. Dominant Tonic. Sub-dominant.Tonic.Sub-dominant.DominantTonic. 



Pursuing this method, the pupil may find the fundamental basses to all the scales 
as far as six Sharps and six flats, making use in f uture of what is called 

The Signature. 

This is the sign by which the lcey is known. i. e., the number of flat« or sharp» 
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belonging to it being placed at the conamencement of each staff, instead of being written 
before each note. 



It will be admitted that without a certain degree of ready practice it is in vain to 
ex pect much advancement. Unless the Student of arithmetic have the multiplication 
table at bis fingers' end, he will make no great progress; so it is precisely with respect 
to portions of the subject on which we have been treating. For instance, the common 
chord of any note, with the sharps or flats necessarily belonging to it, should be pro- 
nounced with as much readiness as a schoolboy would answer the question how many 
are four times four? How easy it is for him to impress upon his memory the sharps 
and flats, so as at all times, quickly and unhesitatingly, to declare their number and 
order in any key! He needs but to extend his hand and he will behold the whole 
systemj afterwards to forget them is utterly impossible. More of this by and by. We 
shall here endeavor to bring to the recollection of the pupil whathe has alreadylearned, 
and suggest the following mode of proposing questions which he is supposed to answer 
without hesitation. 

Q. Of how many souuds consists the Diatonic Scale? — Seven, besides the 8th, which is a repeti- 
tion of the Ist. 

Q. Where are ihc half tones found?— Between the 3d aud 4th and between theTth and 8th. 

Q. How many Sharps in the key of A? — Three. 

Q. What notes are sharp?— F;, CJJ and G*. 

Q. What is the chord of E?— E, G; and B. 

Q. How many fundamental basses are thcre! — 

Q. What are their names? — 

Q. Teil nie the Tonic, Dominant and Sub-Dominant in the key of A?— The Tonic is A, the 
Dominant E and the Sub-Dominaut D. 

Q. What uotes of the scale are accompanied by the Tonic? — The Ist, 3d, 5th and 8th. 

0. What by the Dominant?— The 2d and 7th. 

Q. What by the Sub-Dominant?— The 4th and Gth. 

The above form of question and answer tends chiefly to exercise the memory. 

The following mode brings into action the refleetive faculties; it introduces a 
mental exercise which will be found highly interesting and useful in after life for other 
purposes than the mere advancement iu the science of music; it is calculated to stimu- 
late the reasoning powers, compelling, as it were, the mind, before it arrives at a 
satisfactory conclusion, to passtarough certain evolutions and reflections. 

Supposing the key to be F, what is the bass to E? 

(Reflection of the pupil).— In the key of F,— E is the 7th of the scale.— The 7th of the scale is 

accompanied by the Dominant —The Dominant in the key of F is . Ilere mentally repeat the 

chord of F, thus, F, A, "and" C. The last note of the chord is the Dominant, therefore C is the bass 
t) E. This process shonld be observed at all times when the Dominant is to be discovered. 

Suppose the key is Eb— what is lln- bass to C? 

(Bejlection of the pupil).— In the key of Eb— C is the 6th of the scale.— The Gth of the scale is 
accompanied by the Sub-Dominant. — The Sub-Liominant is Ab — therefore Ab is the bass to C. 

Suppose the key is B, what is the bass to CJJ? 

[Jitftection of the pupil). -The key is B— C£ is the second of the scale— the second of the scale is 
aeconipaiiied by the Dominant— the Dominant in the key of B is FJ— therefore F% is the bass to CJ. 

But what will be the bass to that CJ if we change the key to D?— A Q. Why? 

Supppose we change the key to G, what then will be the bass to CJ?— No bass cau then be found 
to c;, becausc C$ is not one of the uotes of the scale of G. 

The pleasing and attractive form in which the pure elementary principles of har- 
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moHy and composition are thus conveyed to the pupil is ealculated not only to aceom- 
plish the object proposed but also to materially improve the understanding, 

To Find the Fundamental Basse» to Melodie». 

Hitherto we have taken only the aseending seale as a Theme or Melody, to which 
we have added the fundamental basses; we will now depart from the rigid observance 
of that plan and selecf such intervals of a scale as shall, in their progression, form a 
pleasing and effective melody. 

Let us suppose that the pupil is required to find the proper basses to the fol- 
lowing: 
Ex.] 



In order to accomplish this it will be necessary to enter upon the following reflections: 
"The melody is in the key of C, and as E, the first note in the melody, is the Sd 
of the scale, I shall write the figure 3 over that note." As D is the 2d of the scale, I 
shall write the figure 2 over that note; and so with all the rest, thus* 



E v 3 - ^ff^Tr^ 



^ 



The next step will be to call to mind the three fundamental basses of that key; thus: 
The key is C, therefore 

The Tonic is C, which accompanies the Ist, 8d, öth and 8th of the scale. 

The Dominant is G, " " 2d and 7th of the scale. 

The Sub-Dominant is F, " " 4th and 6th. 

Let the pupil now write the fundamental basses according to this rule (as laid 
down in Ex. 11), and the melody thus accompanied will appear as in the following 
example: 



Ex. 14. 



^m 



^ 



£33 



s 



T. 



3 



^ 



D. 



3^£ 



Sub-D. 



^ 



Q. Why is D (the 2d note) accompanied by Q ?— Becanse the 2d of the scale ls accompanied by 
the Dominant, and the Dominant is G. 

Q. Why is C (the 3d note) accompanied by t —Becanse the flrst of the scale is accompanietf 
by the Tonic, and the Tonic is C. 

Q. Why is A (the lOth note in the Melody) accompanied by F T— Becanse A is the 6th of the 
ecale, and the 6th is accompanied by the Snh Dominant. 

Q. Why is P (the llth note) accompanied by P f— Becanse P ls the 4th of the scale, and the 4th 
la accompanied by the Sub-Domiuant. 

After having acquired, by sufflcient practice, a readiness in distinguishing what 
interval of the scale each note is, the pupil may dispense with writing the fignres over 
them, and at once write the bass under each note as he proceeds with the examination; 
as thus, with the following Ex. 

We perceive this melody is in the key of F: by the signature — one flaU 
The first note, F, is the 8th of the scale, and requires the Tonic F. 
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The following note, G, is the 2nd of the Scale, and requires the Dominant C. 
The next note, F, is the 8th of the scale, and requires the Tonic F. 
Iftvs the 7th of the scale, and requires the Dominant C. 




That the pupil may become perfectly familiär with this subject, and attain the 
atmost facility in writing the fundamental basses to any given melody, he is here pre- 
sented with a variety of themes in different keys, which, having first served as exer- 
eises similar to the above, may afterwards be fully harmonized, whenhe hasbeenmade 
»cquainted with the mode of adding the chords. 

Theme» for Exercise on the First Rule of Harmonizing. 
Ko.t 




No. 7. 



3§ g|§ r ir j \r~^ IT' ' "l 1 ' | • r H ' I' n=^ 



No. 8. 




* Progression of the meiody from the 6th to the 7th of the ec&le, to be refeired to tu • taten 

Krercle«. 
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After having employed all the abore themes, ehould tbe pupil be desirous of 
fwther practice, it is only neeessary to chanqe tM signature of any one, by which the 
interTals of tbe scaie will be cbanged, whilst tbe notes themselvea remaia unchanged: 
«Dd tbus a new Exercise is produced. 






Ex. 16. 

IIL 

At II the theme is in the key of C. Let us suppose the pupil to have already 
aecompanied it by its proper fundamental basses, viz., C, Gand F. If he afterwards 
ehanges tbe Signatare as at III, the key will then be A; the fundamental basses of 
which are A, E, and D. 

The signature being thus changed, the same melody will require other fundamen- 
tal basses; for instance, the note Eat II is the third of the bcale of C; C (the Tonic) ii 
therefore its proper bass. The same note E, however, at III, is the fifih of the scale 
of A, and requires A (the Tonic) as its bass. 

Q. How is F (in the 4th bar) at II aecompanied?— A. By P the Snb-Dominant. 
Q. WhyT— A. Because F is the 4th of the scale of C. 

Q. How is F in the 4th bar at in aecompanied?— A. By the Snb-Dominant D. 
Q. Why? — A. Because F in this example is the 6th of the scale of A. 

A fürther variety of melodies, on this and and all the subsequent rules, may be fonnd, ii 
decired, in & small work, "Themes for Exercise in Harmony," by the Author. 

It has been stated, previously, that the melody, by means of the figures 8, 5, 3, 
points out the way by which we discover the fundamental basses, and that, in return,, 
the fundamental basses will point out the harmony to the melody. 

To exemplify this, we shall again resume the Diatonic Scale, as it exhibits, in a 
prominent degree, the harmony in a connected and combined form. 

The scale having been written with its fundamental basses (as in Ex. 11), let the 
pupil add the remaining intervals of the chords which are indicated by those basses. 



Ex. 17. 



The first bass note is C; the chord of C is C, E and G. Here C the 8th (one of 
the intervals of the chord) is already in the melody; we have therefore only to add the 
8rd and 5th; these intervals should be written immediately under the note of the mel- 
ody, and thus the chord will be complete; always taking care that the note which be- 
longs to the melody be the highest note, and to write the other notes of the chord un- 
derneath as near to it as possible. 

To proeeed; let the pupil point to the second bass G, and (having prononnced the 
chord G, B and D) write first the note G, then B, and (as the D is already in the mel- 
ody) merely point to the note and say "D." By a close observance of this ruethod, 
all mistakes will be avoided. 

If we examine the above Ex. 17, we shall pereeive that, by adding to the melody 
:he chords pointed out by the fundamental basses a progression of chords is produced: 
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«s each of the*e chords consists of foor notes, four rotes of notes are thns produced: and, 
as each rou forms a distinet melody, four melodies appear, each different in its pro- 
gression, but all nniting together, f orming a pleasing combinatton of harmony. Thus: — 

Soprano or Treblc 




In the foregoing Ex. the four distinet melodies, being written each npon • 
separate staff, iscalled a harmony in four parts. 

The dots, as they appear in the upper staff at I, mark the place from which the 
notes composing the other parts at II and III have been taken.* 

CONSECUTITK FLFTHS AND EIGHTHS. 

Let us return to Ex. 17, and particularly examine the chain of connection betweep 
the chords as marked by the curved lines. 

It will be pereeived that the Q in the first chord forms a part of the second, and 
that the same note forms a part of the third chord also. The C in the third chord i? 
the connecting link with the fourth, fifth and sixth; but no connecting link is found 
between the sixth and seventh. 

Here thea (aecording to what has been observed concerning the necessary 
connection of chords) the sense of the sentence is, as it were, interruptedj and, on 
being played, the passage will produce a corresponding effect upon the ear. 

That such a progression of harmony is incorrect and ought to be avoided, has been 
already noticed in the observations following Ex. 8. 

At the 6th note of the scale in Ex. 18, we find (in the alto) an P which is marked 
with an 8, as being the eighth, or oetave, to the bass note; and in the same part (th« 
alto) the note immediately following is also an oetave to the bass note. These ar» 
eonsecutive oetave». 

At the 6th note of the scale, also, we find (in the tenor) a C, which isa fifth to the 
bass note; and in the snmepart, immediately following is also a fifth to the bass note, 
These are eonsecutive fifths. 

* Snpposing four pereons to sing or play this progression of harmony: The flrst person wonld 
.sing all the highest notea of the chord (which, In this example, form the scale of C.) Thi» w« call the 
ßrtt part. 

The second voiee would take the ränge of notes next nnderneath. 

The third voiee wonld take the ränge of notes next above the bass. 

And the fourth voiee would take the bass, or low«st row. 

The alto and tenor parts, a» written in this example, are not mtended to represent the real pitch 
of those voiees; to do this, wonld reqnire a different arrangement, calculated, at preaent, only to 
puzzle the learner and obscure the snbject. For the same rcason also, their peculiar clefa are noi 
introduced. If these tvio parts be played an oetave lower, all will be right. 

t As a matter ofcourse, an 8th and a 5th may be used in every chord; bat the same interyaJ 
noght not to appear twice in the same part in immediate succession. 
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TO PREVENT CONSECUTIVE OCTAVES. 

In Ex. 19, at I, are consecutive octaves. Let the note which is an octave in the 
flrsb ehord be continued in the second chord, as at II, and that note will then beeome a 
7th: thus consecutive octaves are avoided. 

Why the 7th may tnus be allowed to be heard in the second chord &t II, shall be 
explained presently. 



^jä,!«^,^ 



Ex. 19. 




TO PREVENT CONSECUTIVE FIFTHS. 

Observe this simple rule — whenever the fundamental bass ascends one degree, the 
5th of that bass must not be allowed to ascend to the 5th of the following bass, as at 
III; but must descend one degree, as at IV. Thus the C, being the 5th of the bass P, 
having descended on the bass G (with which it now forins a 3d), the consecutive 
5ths are prevented; but as we have already a 3d in the principal nielody, it 
becomes necessary that we should ascend again to the nearest note of the chord, viz., 
the 5th, as at V. 

Consecutive 5fhs and 8ths* are both avoided at VI, where the harmony proceeds to 
& close; the 7th descends to the 3d of the last chord (the Tonic), whilst the 6th 
descpnds to the 8th. 

On this subject we will say no more at present; indeed, it would be rather 
injurious than otherwise to enter more minutely into it here. 

The studcnt is recomtnended to reflect upon what has hitherto been said; and, by 
exerusing himself on subjeets in which consecutive 5ths and 8ths arise, he will not 
only impress this matter upon his mind, but require a facility in writing which will be 
found exceedingly useful in his future studips. The three last notes of any scale will 
answer this purpose, as the fundamental bass there ascends one degree. 

Let him here add the alto and tenor (as in Ex. 19) to the themes which he has 
aecompanied with fundamental basses only, and prevent the consecutive 5ths and 8ths, 
as directed above. 

To dwell a little longer upon the delightful simplicity of the first steps in this 
ecience we will, for a little while, postpone the subject of the Dominant 7th, to point 
ont the diversified effects to be produced by different methods of plaving the same 
ehord, which, if occasionally introduced in subsequent exercises, will render them 
more amusing, as well as instruetive. 

DIVERSIFIKATION OF THE COMMON CHORD. 

In a word of three sylUbles, each syllable is separaiely pronounced; yet it is still 
only one word. In a similar manner each of the three notes of a common chord 
may be separately sounded without in the least altering the nature of the chord. 



• It may be obaerved. rtaat these objectienable prosreeslone will oeeur wherever the fanda- 
ernUl baes and principal melody ascend tosrether one degree. 
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As the common chord eonsists of three intervals it may be varied or diyersifled in 
»ix different groups, by employing the figures which represent the notes, in this Order: 
8, 5, 3,8, 5. 

To form the flrst group, take the first three figures, commencing at 8 (as below 

at a). 

For the second group, take the three figure» coinmencing at 5 (as at 6). 

Aud for the third group, take the last three figures, commencing at 8 (as at «V 

a. 8 5 8 

b. 5 8 8 
e. 3 8 5 

Por the next three groups, reverse the above order, beginning at the last figure 
(5), and proceeding from right to left ; then commencing at the 8, and lastly at the 8. 

In this manner we will proeeed to diversify the ehord of C, writing, on au under 
staff, the fundamental bass, and, on the upper staff, the six diversifications, the same 
process serving for each of the three positi<>ns. 



Ex. n. 



When a soale, or any other melody, hus been harmoniied, the chords may oe thus 
diversified, selecting some one Variation or grovp of notes as a tnocUl, and contiuuing 
the same through all the chords of the exercise.f 

The following is a melody in four parts, to which is added an accompaniment, 
taking for the model of diversification the lowest, the middle, and then the highest 
note of each chord. 



Ex. xx 





t Thii will be foand to be a Tery nsefnl exerciee for yonng pianoforte playerg. 

• Thi» ig a mark of abbreviation, denoting that the preceding group of notea muBt be repeated. 

• CoceecaÜTe 5tb» and 8ths ayoided. 
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The h»rmom«ed scale of C. emplojing the different diversifications, 4« in Ei. 22. 

Ex. W. 




Other scales and melodies raay now be taken to eiteud this practice, oy which the 
student will thus early acquire ideas, as well as a facility in varying his exercises. 

Preliminary Obxervativns on the Ghord of the Dominant Seventh. 

Let it be observed that our harmonies at first consisted entirely of Common 
Chords, ». «., chords composed only of the intervals of the 3d, fith and 8thj until (in 
avoiding consecutive octaves) we introduced a new interval, viz., the 7th; which, as ita 
name implies, is the 7th note above the bass.* 

This 7th we call the Dominant 7th; because whenever it is introduced into a chord, 
that chord immediately becomes a Dominant Ghord, and leads the ear tc expect the 
Tonic. f 

It is also called the fundamental 7th, for a reason which will be explained liere- 
after.J 

It is likewise called the added 7ih j because it may be added to any common 
chord. § For instance, in Ex. 19, VI, to the chord G we have added the fundamental 
7th, P, which 7th is a whole tone below the 8th. This common chord of G, by the 
addition of this 7th, becomes a Dominant Chord, and proceeds to the chord of its 
Tonic, 0. 

N. B.— It is in this progression of the chord of the Dominant to its Tonic, that each 
interval has its particidar course appointed, which is called its resolution: a satie- 
factory explanation of which will be afforded in its proper place. 

It is stated abore that the interval of the fundamental 7th may be added to any 
eommon chord; whenever this addition is made it is usual to place the figure 7 over or 
nnder the bass of that chord (See Ex 24 a), and this is called ftguring the bass. 

Every bass note is snpposed to be always acccmpanied by its common chord, 
according to the signature; therefore it is not necessary to figure the bass, except wheD 

• Ohserve, this 7th 1- nol the 7Ui of the scale; it is a whole tone below the 8ve of Its baes. 
t See phiio.-ophical explanation, Ex. 48. 

% See Kz. 52, b«r 1, last chord. It is pometimes called the flat 7th, in contra-distinction to the 7tt 
»f thf scale, which is a eharp 7th. See Ex. 249. 
( To the Preceptor.—A Major chord, of course. 
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some addition is made to that chord, or sorne alteration is required, such as »ny 
interval of tbe chord requiring a sharp, flat or natural Thus at Ex. 24 a, because 
the fundamental 7th to C is Bb, we have placed a flat before the 7; and in the «am« 
Ex. at b, because the öth requires to be made flat, we place the figure 5 over the, bass, 
with a flat before it. 

But when the 3d of the chord requires a flat, then a flat alone, without a figure, is 
sufficient; it being understood among inusicians that »flat, sharp or natural (without a 
figure) placed over a bass note shall always be considered as applying to the third of 
the chord. (See the sharp aloae in Ex. 25.) 



Ex. 24. 




When any other internal of a chord requires a sharp. then in figuiing the bass we 
spare the trouble of writing a sharp. and merely make a slight dash through the head 
of the figure which represeuts the internal, as the 5 in the following Ex.: 



Ex. 25. 




It may be asked,"Why is a bass figured at all?" The an?wer is, " Tbat a 
figured bass represeuts, in an abbreviated form, those chords which constitute a 
musical composition." This is, in fact, thorough bass. The thorough bass playei 
is required to play the chords thus represented by figures, as if they were actuallj 
printed, as they are in the above Example, from which, if the pupil will remove the 
treble staff and play the chords from the figures alone, he will be a thorough bass 
player. Perhaps he may wonder at this, so little having been said upon the subject; 
yet the little that has already been ^aid may be considered as containing all the ele- 
mentary principles of 

THOROUGH BASS! 

It has been shown (Ex. 24 and 25) that the interval of the Fundamental 7th may 
be added to any common chord. 

When this addition is made. the chord becomes a Dominant Ohord, and a power 
Is communicated to it, by the addition of that interval. which irresistibly propels the 
harmony towards the Tonic. 

This impulse tnwards the Tonic arises principally, if not altogether, from the elfect 
produced by the 3 1 and the 7th of the Dominant Chord when heard together ; the 
former (viz., the 3d) having tendency to ascend a half tone to the 8ve of its Tonic; 
while the latter (the 7th) has a tendency to descend a half* tone <-o the 3d of its Tonic. 

• We will not snticipate an Observation which may be made at Ex. 53, b; and 51, etc., wblcttla 
•xplained at Ex. 145. 
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Resolution ofthe 3rd and Tth ofihe Dominant. 




fix. 16. 



These two intervals exercising so powerful an influenae over its progression , the 
Chord of the Dominant or Fundamental Ith may justly be viewed as the main-sprinq 
of the whole machinery of harmony — it governs and directs all — the name of Dominant 
is, therefore, given to it with great propriety. 

After what has been said, it may be considered as a law, that the several interval 
of this Chord, which is called the Resolution of the Dominant 7th, should proceed 
thus:* 

The bass to ascend a 4th, or deseend a 5ih to its Tonic. 

The 3rd of the Chord to ascend a half tone to the 8th of its Tonic (a) 

T- e 7 h to deseend & half tone to the 3rdof its Tonic. (b)f 

The 8ve to remain in its place, and thus become the 5th of its Tonic, (c) 

The 5th to deseend one degree to the 8th of the Tonic. (tZ) 

The 5th may, however. be allowed sometimes to aaemd to the 3rd of its Tonic. (e) 

Eoch interval resolved. 



Ex. 27. 



Allowing, then, the intervals of the Chord of the Dominant to proceed as it 
ppears itself to dietate, we shall find the sueeeeding chord will always be its Tonic, as 
^in the preceding Ex.J 

Resolution ofthe Ghord ofthe Dominant Ith in its various positions. 




(&^m^ 




Ex. 28. 



In resolving the Dominant Chord, let the pupil first dispose of its Srd, which must 
»sceml a half tone, and keep in mind that the note to which this 3rd proeeeds will be 
the 8ve of the Tonic ; then resolve the 7th, next the 8ve, and, last of all, the 5th. 

As it is of essential importance that he should be very well exercised in the use of 
this Fundamental Ith and its Resolution, we will commence a course of exercises calcu- 
lated to bring into practieal Operation what has been said in explanation of Ex. 27. 

• The pupil is requested partlcularly to attend to what Is here said, aa very freqnent reference will 
bemade to it. 

t To the Preeeptor.—When the key ie Major, of coaree. 
t To th.4 Prectptor.—Soe Bxception, Kx. 267. 
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We shall begin with th« chord of C, at bar 1, Ex. 29. 

That Ohord, when heard (being inerely a common chord), produces no desire t* 
proceed to any particular chord; we may proceed, if we please, to the chord of Q (ai 
at 2), or to any other chord, aud return again to C (as at 3); the ear seems perfectly 
indifferent upon the subject. 

The case, however, is greatly altered, when to that chord of C we add the 7th, Bb 
(as at 4). Theu an immediate desire manifests itself to proceed to the chord of th° 
Tonic P. By ihese two important interoals of the Dominant Chord (the 7th and the 
3rd) we are n<w, as it were, compelled to allow the harmony to proceed to the Tonic at 
5. The 3rd being determined to ascend a half tone, and the 7th to descend, whilst the" 
8th and the 5th of the chord are passively carried along to the place of their destination. 

At 5, we see that the chord of the Tonic P arises, as it were, spontaneously out of 
the resolution of the chord of the Fundamental 7th at 4. 

Practical application of the Resolution of the Dominant or Fundamental Ith. 

3 — ^ h g 'l . * " ? . — i 

j -~t — =» e> =» =*■ a r =* 

Ex. 29. / 




At 5, the ear would have come to a perfect State of rest; we might have ended the 
exercise there, but the 7th (E;2) having been added to the chord (at 6), it becomes a 
Dominant, and the ear requires the harmony to proceed to the Tonic B2 (as at 7), and 
thus we may extend the exercise by continuing this process through all the keys with 
Single and double flats. 

However difficult the above exercise may se«m to the eye of the young student, let 
him rest assured that it is only so in appearance, and not in reality. The process is 
exceedingly simple, especially to one who has made himself acquainted with the flats 
and sharps by the method shown at page 9. 

If the pnpil writes a similar exercise (as in the following Ex. 30), commencing 
with B$, it will carry him through all the keys with single and double Sharps and 
flats, ending in DZ2. This he is strongly recommended to do, as it will be found an 
excellenfc introductiou to exercises in modulation. 
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In concluding the subject of the resolution of the Fundamental 7th, we ehall 
make the following additional remarks. 

By the introdnction of this 7th the progression of harmony acquires a mor« 
decided character, and produces, in effect, a certain degree of light and shade, of 
which a progression of mere common cuords is incapable; thus, the necessity of per- 
fectly under-tanding how to employ that chord to advantage cannot be too strongly 
enforced. To multiply examples is unnecessary; but it is strongly recommended to the 
pupil frequently to play the preceding exercise with and without the 7th, by which 
means the ear will be early accustomed to compare and judge of the difference of 
effect. 

HARMONY IN FOUR PARTS. 

An instance of this has already appeared in Ex. 18, which is generally called 
writingin score. Each part being Tritten upon a separate stafE its progression is more 
Charly distinguishable than when all the harmonies are compressed into two staves, as 
they are always written for the pianoforte. 

In our remarks on Ex. 18, we partially entered upon the subject of writing in four 
parts, taking the scale as a them Q . The pupil was afterwards directed to add the alto 
and tenor to those themes which he had accompanied with fundamental basses, and to 
present the consecutive 5ths and 8ths as shown in Ex. 19. We will now proceed to 
harmonize a melody, in four parts, in order to make him acquainted with anothe* 
method of preventing consecutive 5ths and 8ths, 



Soprano, 




The consecutive öthsand 8th appearin the above Example, in the 7th bar, where 
the note Eb in the alto (instead of being changed into a 7th, by the ascending of the 
Fundamental bass) descends to the 5th of the succeeding Dominant Chord; whilst, at 
the same time, the 5th (Bb) in the tenor ascends to the 7th. Thus, the alto and 
tenor cross each other, or, in other words, interchange places; and therule, that "the 
same interval ought not to appear again in the same part in immediate succession," has 
been observed. 

This, as well as the preceding method of preventing consecutive 5ths and8ths may 
be employed at pleasure. 

The pupil may now, by way of exercise, re-harmonize in Score some of the themes 
already given; not forgetting to mark each interval of everv chord with its proper 
figure; let him especially keep in mind, that the harmony which has been employed to 
accompany these themes has, up tothe present time, consisted of common chords, only 
except at the 7th of the Scale, to prevent consecutive 8ves. 

As the importance of the chord of the Dominant 7th, together with its decided 
character, and the vast influence it exerts in guiding the harmony, dispensing light. 
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•hade and energy through the whole, have already been fully explained, it Shall nowba 
sbown how aud where this new and powerful auxiliary may be introduced in aharmony 
of four parts. 

The question first naturally arises, to which of the chords of the three fundamenta 
basses may we add it? and where shall we find room for this new interval? 

Answer — We can introduce it in any chord, provided the chord immediately 
following be its Tonic. Thus then arises the rule, 

" When the bass proceeds from Dominant to Tonic, we may introduce the Ith upon 
the Dominant. 

Let ns now examine by this rule Ex. 31, and discover which of the basses will 
admit of a 7th. 

Q. Can we introduce a 7th on the first note, Bb ?— A. No; because Bb Is not the Dominant to W 
which immediately follows it. 

Q. Canjwe introduce a 7th onthe second note, F f— A. Yes; because F is Dominant to the note, Bb 
which follows f 

Q Can we have a 7th on Bb, the third note ?— A. Tes; becanse Bb is Dominant to Kb, the follow- 
ing uote.* 

Thus let the pupil proceed through the whcle example, writing the figure 7 over such 
basses as will admit of a seventh being added. 

Let us now inquire in which ofthe four parts must the 7th be written ? 

Ans. " In ihat part where its resolution is found." 

As the Dominant 7th resolves into the 3rd of the Tonic which immediately follows, 
we have only to look forward to that chord, and " wherever in the four parts its 3rd is 
written, in that «am« part write the 7th." Thus, in the followiiig Example, 32 (bar 3), 
the 7th is written in the tenor part. — Why ? Because the 3rd of the following chord is 
there. 

In the last bar but one, the 7th has been introduced in the tenor. Why ? — Because 
the 3rd of the following chord is there. 



So/ ratio. 

Alto. 
Ex. 32. { 

Tenor. 
Bass. 
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In adding the 7th to any chord, it is necessary to remark, that, as the harmony 
consists of only four parts. one of the parts inust be expunged to make room for the 
7th. Thus, in the above example (bar 3, tenor), the 5th has been expunged, as marked 
by a dot, the 7th, FS, being introduced in its place. It will, therefore, appear that 
whatever interval happens to be found immediately preceding the 3d of the Tonio 
chord, must be taken away to make room for the 7th. 

Q. Upon the bass D (bar 2) can we have a 7th ? — Yes. 

Q. Why ? — Because D is the Dominant to the note G, which follows it. 



***». 



• We are not here speaking of the Dominant belonging to Ute key only; bat the Dominant of any 
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Q. In which part should this 7th be introduced ? — In the soprano. 

Q. Why? — Because the 3rd of the following chord is there. This te true; but if 
we were to introduce the 7th there, we should be obliged (in conformity with the rule 
just given) to expunge the note A (which occupies that part) and write C, the 7ih, in 
its place; and in doing so, we should alter the original progression of the scale or 
melody given as au exercise. Let us suppose that we are not permibted to do this. In 
such a case, we are necessitated to omit the 7th altogetherj although from the pro- 
gression of the bass, it might be admitted. 

In bar 5, a similar eircumstanee occnrs; the 8rd (E) of the following chord (bar 6) 
being in the principal melody, we cannot introduce the 7th. 

The pupil should now exercise upon scales in other keys, avoiding consecn'ive 
5ths and 8ths by the two different methods, and always introducing the 7th wherever 
the progression of the bass and the melody will admit of it. Melodies which lmve 
already been harmonized with common chords only may now answer this purpose, ihe 
Pupil proceeding always according to the routine already pointed out — thus: — 

Ist. Write the basses. 

2d. The common chords, 

3rd. Prevent consecutive 5ths and 8ths. 

4th. Discorer the Dominants proceeding to their Tonics, and mark them with a 7. 

5th. Introduce the 7th. 

Bxampls of a Melody harmonized in four Parts, with the Fundamental Seveidh» 

introduced. 



Rx.&. 




The pupil is recommended oarefully to examine the above example; first, to make 
his own remarks on what has taken place at every bar, and afterwards to compare 
them with the following observations. 

Bar 1. — Though the first Bass note is the Dominant to the second, still the 7th Is 
not introduced, because the 8rd of the following chord is in the principal melody. 
Moreover, it is not usual to commence with the chord of the 7th, although there is no 
absolute law against it.* In this first bar, also, where the Bass ascends one degree, the 
consecutive 5ths and 8ths are prevented by the $econd method, that is, by the crossing 
of the parts. 

Bar 2.— In the alro, appear two 8ths in immediate suecession. How can this be 
allowed? Because that part (the Alto) and the ßass proceed by contrary motion.f 



• See Ex. 37. 

t ThiB may be consldered u » ganeral ralo, 
proceed by contrary motion." 



When one part atcend*. whlle another ducendi, the> 
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Bar 5. — There appear to be two chords orer one bass note; but these aro merely 
the tarne chord in two positions. 

Bar 7.— The figure 7 is placed orer the ßrst note only of the Bass. It must be 
understood that a line drawn from any figure and extended orer other bass notes, sig- 
nifies that the interval which that figure represents shall be continued in all the chords 
over which the line is extended. 

Now, let the pupil pause and reflect on the progress which he has hitherto made 
and on the effect he was able to prodace by the application of the materials with which 
he has already been furnished; and as this will be productive of the best effects, and 
eannot be too early or too frequently put into practice, letus take a retrospective view, 
coinmencing with Ex.J7 — 8, where 

Melody and harmony having been described and illuslrated, we proceeded to the discovery of the 
Fundamental Basses (Examples 9 and 10), by which we fonnd that, in Example 11, 
The 3d, 5th and 8th of the Scale were aecompanied by the Tonic, 

The2d and 7th by the Dominant, 

The 4th and 6th by the Sub-dominant, 

which we called " the Jlrst rule of harmonizino ." By this rule we were enabled to write the Funda- 
mental Basses to a »cale or melody (Ex. 14, 15). The chord- were then added (Ex. 17), producing i 
barmony of four parte, snbsequenlly appearing in score in Ex. 18. 

In preventing consecutive 8ths we were introdnced to a new interval (the Fundamental 7th, Ex. 19 
which was afierwards interwoven, »nd variously employed in producing new effects and in avoidiug 
the monotony which, from a too frequent succession of common chords, would evenlually arise. 

Having now availed ourselves of all the variations of effects resulting from the 
application of the three Fundamental Basses, according to firstrule, let us see whether 
we eannot produce a still greater variety, by some change in their application. 

We shall find that an opportunity preseuts itself, arising fromt the introduetion of 
the Fundamental 7th (as in Ex. 33). 

On examination, it will be pereeived that the 4th of a Scale is, in fact, the Funda- 
metal 7th of the Diminant of that Scale; consequently we may aecompany the fourth 
of the Scale by the Dominant, as its bass, provided that the fourth, on this occasion, in 
its progression, descends one degree* This we shall call 



The Second Eule of Harmonizing. 

" When the A.th of the scale descends one degree, it t,tay be aecompanied by the 
Dominant. + " 



Es. st 




At o, the 4th is aecompanied by the Sub-Dominant, as heretofore; at b, by the 
Dominant. 

Here we see that, by &new applicatüm of one of these fundamental bases (vif., 11 e 
Dominant), a new effect is produced, not only as it respects the interval of the 4lh 
itself, when heard in conjunetion with the intervals of the Dominant Chord, but also 

X Why this prorlso le necessary, will be evident when we coneider the progression of the 7th, 
which, in Its resolntion, is required to <U*c*nd ont degrM. 
t lnstead of tbe Sab-Dominant. 
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M regards the %ew progression of the Alto and Tenor. Compare I. with IV. in the 
toüowine; Exaniple: 

The Second Rule Illustrated in Four Part«. 




At I, the 4th of the Scale (F) descends one degree to E, and we have aecompanied 
it by the Dominant, G. When the 4th of the Scale in descending is thus aecompanied, 
let the 8rd of that ehord (the Dominant) be written in the Alto, and the 8ve in the 
Tenor, as atl; otherwise the 3rd of the chord will be exclnded at II, or the coneluding 
chord will want its öth, as at III. In both these cases one of the chords would be in- 
complete, which should be avoided. It need scarcely be stated that, when the 4th of 
the Scale ascend», if cannot be aecompanied by the Dominant, beeause its progression 
would be contrary to the resolution of the 7th*. 

Observation». 

Altliough the primary objeetin introducing the second rule is to produce variety, 
and open a more extensive field for the employment of one of the Fundamental Basses, 
jet another and important objeet is also attaiued by the employment of that rule. 

It is a general prineiple in harmonizing an air, that the key of that air should be 
established and impressed upon the ear as soon as possible; this can be effected only 
by the introduetion of the Dominant. The second rule affords us this opportunity. See 
'Ex. 86 a, where, the fourth of the seale descending, we have aecompanied it by the 
Dominant, by which the key becomes established; but at b, where the 4th again 
descends, we have aecompanied it by the Sub-dominant; the necessity of establishing 
the key here no longer exists, and it would have exhibited a want of taste as well a 
judgment, had we again aecompanied it by the Dominant, as will be evident if we 
examine the harmony at a, and compare it with that at b. 

These fnw observations, if earefully attended to, will snffice for the presentto show 
how the pupi mnv emplov the second rule with propriety and effpef. 



Ex. 56. 




When the fourth of the scale is repeated and then descends, it is good to employ 
* An apparent exception to this rule ehall be explained hereafter. 
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both the fundamental basses— first the sub-dominant, and then the dominant. (See 
the following Ex. o.) But let the pupil be careful he does not employ the dominant 
ßr$t, and then the sub-dominant; for in that case the fundamental seventh couid not be 
rwolved. (See b.) 



Ex.xr.1 




It is not usual to commence a composition with the chord of the seventh (although 
there is no absolute law against it) Should we, however, be inclined at any time to 
Introduee the fundamental serenth upcn the first chord of a melody, it will be betier to 
let the chord be first Üeard as a common chord, and introduee the seventh only on the 
latter part of it (as in the tenor at c). 

In order clearly to ascertain the variety which has been produced simply by the 
introduetion of the second rule, the pupil should harmonizp the fourth of the Scale 
descending by both rules alternately, noticing particularly the change which takes place 
in the inner parts. 

Themes for Exercises en the Second Rule*. 

No. i 

• i » es. „~ x 




No. 3. 




• The Agares placed over the note« point oat the rules to be employed; 1-2, tfias placed orer > 
•ote, denotes that both ml"« are to be eraplo\e1 
t See Bx. 42 and Remarke; also, page 45 «t "9- 
t See Ex. &7 la). 
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The intelligent student must, ere this, have observed that when only the first rule 
of harmonizing was employed, no judgment was necessarv in selectäng the fundamental 
basses, and flnding the harmonies: the question was simply — " what part of the scale 
ts such ft note, and what is its fundamental bass ?" 

But, by the introduction of the seeond rule, the case is very different; beeause, as 
the fourth of the scale in descending has now the advantage of being accompanied by 
ttoo batet, and as a ehoice is thus presented in selecting either one or the other, the 
fudgment of the pupil is required to be exercised in this selection. 

Hitherto, as far as regards harmonizing airs, he has been, as it were, in leading 
»trings; now he is beginning, it may be said, to walk alone; and as this is the very first 
tiep toward the cultivation of his judgment, let him exercise it in harmonizing the pre- 
oeding melodies — remembering that, even when the fourth ot the scale doesdescend one 
degree, he is not obliged to aeeompany it by the Dominant; this is left entirely to his 
•wn judgment : but when it cucend», he is obliged to aeeompany it by the Sub-Dom. 
inant only. 

We are now to suppose the pupil to have harmonized the preeeding melodies 

aecording to the seeond rule — that he has played them, examined the different effeets 

and attained a eertain degree of faeility in judging correetly and readily as to the best 
mode of employing the three fundamental basses. Thus prepared, we shall proeeed to 
show him how, by a new pnd varied application of another of the three fundamental 
basses, the harmony may be still more enriched and improved, and a greater variety of 
effect produced. 

In the preeeding examples, the fourth of the seale came ander consideration; in 
the following, the eighth of the seale shall be our objeet. We are aware that, aecord- 
ing to the first rule, the eighth of the scale is accompanied by the Tonic; but it shall 
now be shown how that interval (under eertain circumstances) may be accompanied by 
the Bub- Dominant instead of the Tonic. 

This we shall call 

The Third Rule of Harmonizing. 
" When the eighth of the scale is repeated, it may be accompanied 
by the Sub-Dominant instead of the Tonic). 1 ' 



Ix. 38 
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At a, in the above example, the chord of C being repeated five times, a very 
monotonous effect is produced by the application of the first rule only. This, however, 
is avoided by the employment of the first and third rule alternately, (as at b c.) 
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Although this rule has reference particularly to the eighth of the scale when 
repeaied, yet it may occasionally be employed where that interval is not repeated (as at 
d aud e)\ but, as the effect produeed at d is rather harsh and unsatisfactory, the rule 
ihould, on such oecasions, be used sparinglv. The effect, however, at e is good. 

What was stated respecting the effect produeed upon the alto and tenor by the 
application of the second rule (see Ex. 3ö), may be applied here also to the third rule: 
by the latter, it will be pereeived, we are enabled still more frequeutly and effectively 
to avail ourselves of the powerful influeuce of the Fundamental Serenth, by which 
the tohole tezture of the harmony becomes more firmly connected and amalgamated, 
and also, (as has been stated before) the inner parts become, in their progression, more 
flowing and melodious. 

All this will be evident, if the Pupil play and then carefully examine the preceding 
Example, comparing the monotonous effect produeed by the first rule at a, with the 
divertity of effect which arises out of the employment of the third rule at b and e. 
Bowever, he must notrest here; let him also carefully examine and compare the variety 
of effect produeed in the progression of the melodies of the alto and tenor by the different 
application of the third rule at b and e. 

The Pupil is most particularly recommended not only to notice well what has been 
said, but also (in order that the value of these rules may be still more permanently 
impressed upon his mind and thus praeticall established) to harmonize a melody by 
the first rule only (see Ex. 39, I), and then harmonize the aame melody by the three 
rules (as in Ex. 39, II); and, if he carefully examine aud compare them, he will be 
eurprised to find, that all the variety of effect hitherto produeed has arisen solely out of 
r ,he different application of two of the three fundamental basses only. 
Melody harmonized aecording to the First Rule only, to be compared with Ex. 39, II. 

Nothing, perhaps, is better calculated to impress upon the mind of the pupil the 
ralue and importance of these rules than the preceding examples, which he is strongly 
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Same Melody harmonized aecording to the three Rules. 
i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 



Ex. 39. / 
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recomroended to examine and inrestigate with respect to the effects which they pro 
duce. In oider that he may derive all the advantages which the examples thus afford, 
let him not pass through this examination hastüy; on the contrary, let him compare 
the two, bar for bar. For instance : let him take the first bar of 1 and compare it with 
the first bar at II. Play each of these bars, and mark the difference of effeet pro~ 
duced. HaviDg done so, let him play and compare the alto and tenor of each example, 
observing the effeet of each. The advantage resulting to the pupil from this process is 
incalcnlable, because it will (even at this early stage) ^ake him acquainted with the 
practical part ofthat harmony, without which all histheoretical knowledge is useless. * 
We shall now proeeed to explain Ex. 39, II. 

In bar 1, the seventh is introduced in the alto. Why ? Because its resolution is 
in that part, and it is thus introduced only on the latter part of the chord, in order 
that the harmony may commence with the common chord of the tonic. f 
In bar two, the seventh is introduced in the tenor. Why ? 

three soprano. 

four tenor. 

five alto. 

six tenor. 

N. B. Where one Dominant Chord is immediately sueeeeded by another, the third 
of the fir$t D »minant needs not ascend, but may descend and become the seventh of 
the following Dominant Chord, as in bars 4 and 5 alto. This may be considered as a 
general rule. $ 

The following melodies, although written expressly as exercises for the third rnle, 
are so construeted that the second rule can be introduced with equal advantage. They 
should be harmonized by the pupil in a variety of ways; and, in doing so, he may be 
considered as having entered upon the second step in the improvement of his judg- 
juent with respect to effeet. 

Themes for Exevcise on the Third Rule. 
No. i. 




No. 3. ^a. ~ 
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8«e Retrogpect, page« 54 to 56. 
8«e also Bz. '•«7 c, and remarks 46. 
X Obeervehow a nimilar progression is treated, Ex. 41, bar. 5 where the 3d of the Dominant M 
the alto h#s cueended first to the oetave, and afterward deecended on the aame baas to Ute 7th; alsd 
fear 10 in the tenor, same Ex. 

| 8ee coneecntive Mh and 8th, Ex. 31. 
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We shall now explain 

The Fourth Rule of Harmonizing. 

" The Fifth of the Scale may be accompanied by the Dominant." 

Hitherto the fifth of the scale has been accompanied by the Tonic only; but, as 
by the fourth rule (as shall be shown presently) we are enabled to accompany that 
interval with two basses, a still greater variety will be thus introduced into the har- 
mony; chiefly so, wheu the fifth of the scale is frequently repeated, or heard in notea 
of long duration. 

In the following example, at bar 1, the fifth (D) being four times repeated, we 
have, upou the second D, introduced the fourth rule ; and thus the monotony, which 
by the employment of the fird rule only would have been unavoidable, is here pre- 
vented; a great similarity appears to exist, in this particular, between the third rvU 
(Ex. 38) and the fourth; as will be perceived, if we compare bar 1 in the present 
example with bar 3; in which latter, the octave being five times repeated, the third 
rule has been opportunely introduced to prevent monotony, similar to the fourth rule 
at bar 1. 

At 5, is shown how the fourth rule may be employed, although the fifth is not 
repeated. 



Bx. 40 




I>t the Pupil now carefully examinethe following exeicise, in which the preetding 
four rules will be found combined; and, in order that he may diseover, without any 
difficnlty, how and where each rule has been introduced, figures are placed over the 
notes (as in the Themes), pointing out the particular rule that has been employed. 



Ex. 41 
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The Four Rules combined. 
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At bars 1, 9, and 10, Eb (the flfth) being a not« of long duration, we hav« 
•mployed the flrst and fourth rules alternately; thus monotony is prevented and 
variety introduced. 

N. B. When the fourth or the third rule is employed, the seventh will be found in 
the alto. 

Observe the progression of the inner parts, arising out of the application of this rule. 

At bar 8, the fourth of the scale (Db), in descending, is enriched by both the Sub- 
Dominant and Dominant harmonies. Had that interval been accompanied by the first 
rule alone, we should have deprived ourselves, not only of these harmonies, but also of 
that Tery important interval, the Fundamental Seventh. 

In bar 5, the eighth, being repeated, has been accompanied alternately by the first 
and third rule. By the employment of the latter, the seventh appears in the alto. 
Examine bars 6 and 7, and observe the different effects produced by the same progres- 
sion of intervals— by the first rule at 6 and by the second rule at 7. Which of these 
would the pupil prefer ? ! 1 

It will be exceedingly improving to follow np what has been here said, by har- 
monizing the above (or any other medley) in s variety of ways. Por instance: let it be 
harmonized first by the first rule only; and at that stage compare the progression of 
the harmony (especially of the inner parts) with the above example.* Afterwards, har- 
monizing it again by the second rule, comparing that harmony with the former. Then 
by the third rule, and, lastly, by the fourth rule; the pupil still continuing his observa- 
tions and remarks as he proceeds. Then, and perhaps not until then, will he havk 

LKARNED WHAT THESE FEW SIMPLE RULES ARE CAPABLE OF ACCOMPLISHINGf I ! ! 

Themes for Exercise on the Fourth Ruh. 
No. i. 




* See epecimene, Ex. 89, I, II. 

t See Retroepect, pages 64 to 58, and Ex. 43, B, C, D. 

* See consecntive 6th and 8th, Ex. 31. How prevented. 
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Enough has now been said upon this snbject to guide the choiee on all f nture occa- 
sions: we shall only add, that, in harmonizing a medley, each interval should be care- 
f ully examined, in order to discover whether it admits of two basses; and, if so, which 
of them will be most efEective. 

The following specimen may probably sufflce to show the process of reasoning in 
the selection of the basses: 



Ex. 41 
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Let ns snppoee that, in the course of a medley, the fonrth of the ecale were to appear as in fcht 
above example. How ought we to accompany it 1 

The flrst P (bar 1) we wonld accompany by the second rule (the Dominant), because the second P 
(bar 2) ascends, and therefore we are compelled to accompany it by the Sub-Domina7it; it is evident, 
therefore, that had we accompanied the flrst P by the Sub- Dominant, we should have deprived our- 
eelves of the variety produced by the harmouy of the Dominant, which would have beeu an error i» 
fudgment, inasmuch as neither of the basses are absolutely wrong. 

Would it be permitted to accompany the descending fourth at a by the flrst mle 7 

No I because it wonld prodnce consecutive eigbths with the preceding chord; therefore the fonrth 
can here be accompanied only according to the second rule; viz., by the Dominant. 

CHABACTER OF THE FOUR PARTS IN HARMONY. 

This will show us that, whilst only the first rule for harmonizing a melody was 
kuown, little reflection was necessary to accomplish that end; but now we are led to 
consider the consequences of every step we take: the melody mnst be carefullj 
examined; a certain degree of foresight and circumspection employed in forming the 
plan for the succession of the several basses; and, finally, the judgment is called on 
for the selection of those which are calculated to produce the best effect. 

One reflection is here very satisfactory; viz. that, though it is possible we may err 
in mere matters of taste, we are sure, by attending to the rules, to be always gram- 
mmtically correct, and that a moderate share of care in the application of those rulea 
already given will produce results which could be little anticipated by those who have 
studied harmony by any other process. 

Definition ofthe peculiar Character ofthe four Melodie» in a Progression of Harmony. 
In order clearly to comprehend this subject, it is necessary again strongly to 
impress upon the mind of the Pupil the importance of the chord of the Fundamental 
Seventh, and the almost irresistible influence which it exercises over the whole body of 
harmony. That chord not only invigorates and gives life to the whole, but each 
interval of the chord, having itsown peculiar progression*, communicates to the melody 
of which it forms a part, a character also peculiarly its own. 
The soprano progression is produced, and distinguished from the rest, by the two 

intervals of the Dominant Chord which proceed direct to the octave of 

the succeeding Tonic; viz., the third ascending half a tone, or the fif th 

descending. (Ex. 43, a,) 
The alto progression is distinguished by the interval which remains in its place and 

becomes a flfth in the succeeding Tonic chord. (b.) 
The tenor progression is distinguished by the interval which proceeds direct to the 

the third of the Tonic, whether descending from the seventh, or asceadinq 

from the fifth. (0.) 

• Any deviationor departnrc from the establlshed and Bettled progression of each of it« Interralt 

ean only be considered as a licence, employed to prodnce some peculiar effect. See false cadences 

anspended cadences^— equivocal modalation and deceptive modalation. 
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The iass* progression is that interval which ascends a fourth, or descends a fifth; or, in 
other words, that which proceeds directly from Dominant to Tonic, (d.) 
Soprano. Alto. Tenor. 




The Pupil is here assured, that however unimportant the preceding matter may 
appear, it is neverthelesä of very great importance. Let him keep in miud, therefore, 
what has been just said, and he will be enabled to enter still more fully into the nature 
and spirit of the preceding rules, and the principle on which they are founded. With 
some of the advantages resulting from their .application in harmony he is already 
familiär; but how comprehensive they are in their object, and how productive (when 
judiciously applied) in effect, can only be discovered and appreciated by those who 
will carefuüy study and practice them ! ! 

It will be found that, in harmonizing a melody by the first ruhe, each of the four 
parts retains its peculiar character throughout. (See Ex. 48, where the seventh is 
always found in the tenor.) 

From this it is evident that, had we continued to harmonize by the first rule only, 
monotony must have been the result.f By the application of the other rules, however, 
a variety of effect is produced by an interchange of character among the four parts. 

This peculiar interchange of character may, perhaps, be more clearly distinguished 
by directing the attention especially to that part wherein the seventh of the Dominant 
is found. 

In Ex. 50 I, 

The tenor character (the seventh descending into the third of the Tonic) is in the 
soprano part. 

The soprano character (the third ascending into the octave) is in the alto part. 

The alto character (the eighth remaining in its place) is in the tenor part. 
The oass retains its own character. 

N. B. The above interchange of the parts has been effected by the second rule. 

We may hereaf ter have occasion to observe more at large on this characteristio 
distinction of the four parts; at present, we shall content ourselves by giving the 
following table, to show the various interchanges which are effected by the application 
of the four rules. 

When harmonizing by the Fi/rst Rule, the 7th will be in the tenor. 

3rd soprano. 

8th alto. (Ex. 47, 48.) 

When harmonizing by the Second Rule, the 7th will be in the soprano. 

3rd alto. 

Sth tenor. (Ex. 51.) 

When harmonizing by the Third Rule, the 7th will be in the alto. 

i8th soprano. 

3rd tenor. (Ex. 54, II.) 

When harmonizing by the Fourth Rule, the 7th will be in the alto. 

8th soprano. 

3rd tenor. (Ex. 56.) 

• The fundamental bass, of conrse. 

t It is true that by inversion this monotony might be obviated ; bnt we are not advanced yet 
eo far. 

t This admits of a süsht exception ; see Ex. 32, bar 2, where, the 5th being in the soprano, the Srd 
Is In the alto. See also Ex. 43, bar 1, where consecutive öths and 8ths have been prevented. 
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From all that has bcen said lipon this snbjeet, it is quite evident that, without 
tili- aid df the Fundamental Seventh, we should liave been without any light ta 
guide us on mir way through the mazes of hannony. Without the aid of the four 
rules for harmonizing, we should have romaincd ignorant of the variety whieh 
has been produeed through their instrunienlulity; for. let it be reniembered. 
withoi.i a single addition to the three original fundamental basses, and without 
having ehanged a singte uote of the melody, we have ( merely by attending to the 
rules ) been enahled to effeet not only neu- eombinations in hannony, but likewise 
wir jn-Di/nss/mis in the ulto and tenor, whieh ( when we arrive at Inversions ) shall 
be introdueed into the bass also. 
,1 eoneise Jletrosjiert of all the Four Jinles in harmonizing, icit/i a frw prerautionary 

hints for i>rtrnttliiti unproper Protjressions, ud/ii-h aiii/hf orenr hy an iujudicioas 

and indiseriminate inii oduetion of those llules on some oecfisions, 

It has been stated elsewhere.* that. when only the lirst rule of harmonizing 
was cmployed, no jndgment was neeessary in seleeting the fundamental basses: 
the Pupil. at that stage. was ( it may be said ) not a free ayent: for every note in 
the melody. aeeording to that rule. had its specific bass appointed; from whieh he 
was not allowed to deviate in the slightest degree. 

Hy the introduetion of the seeond ruh. however, bis sphere of action beeame 
in some degree enlargedt: tvo basses. under certain eireumstanees, might then 
be employed to aeeompany the mime interval of the melody; and as a rhnire was 
thus preseuted to him. he had to make aseleetion; and as the proper seleetion 
depended on bis ou-n jndgment. so the employment of the seeond rule was the 
lirst step towards forming that jndgment. 

In illustration of this, we shall suppose the Pupil — in bis first effort to 
harmonize by these rules — to reason thus: — "Here is the 4th of tJie seale ( for 
instanee), the fundamental bass of whieh ix the Snf>-Dominunt i" — He would then 
earefully examine the progression of that interval. — whether it ascended or 
desrended one deyree. If it ascended, then only nne bass — u<> choiee: but if it 
di'scendeil one degree — ttrn basses — viz. Sub-Dominant and Dominant §. — "Whieh 
of these shall [ employ?" — (For let it he reniembered that, although the fonrth 
may deseend one degree, he is not compitled to employ the Dominant; that would 
eounteraet the very objeet contemplated.) 

Suppose that the melody at 1 in the following example were preseuted to 
him to be harmoiiized. l'robably he would reason thus. and say — ( pointing at 
bar 1) — " Uere is the 4th of the seale: it deseenils one degree; I will aeeompany 
it by the seeoud rule" — (the Dominant.) (See 11. bar 1.) 




(Pointing at ■_>. he would say) — "llere the 4th descends again; but I will 
liow aeeompany it for the sake of variety by the frst rule (the Sub-Dominaut ) ; 
and at .'! bv t»dh basses." 



♦ s, M . pas;,. 47. ♦ See patres 45 lo 4R. J Kefernne: to Ihe ßrst rule, whieh niusi consiantly be kept in inimi 
beuause the others ernannte from it. See lirst rule of harmonizing, page 29. § See seeond rule, page44. 
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This, it is presumed, will snffioe to show what may be effectcd by smallmeans, 
riz. , the employmeut of tlie second rulc. 

By the introduction of the third rulc,* the sphere of action — already enlarged 
by means of tlie second rnle — becarne still more extended, and fornied tlie second 
step towards the improvement of Ins jndgment. 

Finally, by the addition of thefoitrth ruleA he was altogether emancipated and 
set at liberty from the trammels in which he was bound by the observance of the 
ßrst rule. 

Let the pupil, however, remember that in proportion as this liberty opens an 
extensive field for the exereise of his mental faculties, so, in tlie same proportion, 
will he be liable, (unless cantion be observed), to fall into error: for, to be ac- 
quainted with rnles, to know when and where they can be employed, and (we 
sliall add) even a knowledge of the variety of their effeets, is not sufficient; care 
also must be taken, when they are employed, that the purity of the harmony be 
preserved, that no improper progressions (consecutive . r >ths and Nths) be allowed 
to make their appearance. To preserve this purity in the harmony, observe the 
following 

Precautionary Hints respectiny the employmeut of the Four Bules. 

We will commence with the third rule.J 1 

Let us suppose the pupil abunt to harmonize the following example 43 C, I. 
He would reason thus, saying — "This is the Sth; its proper fundamental bass, 
aceording to the tirst rnle, is the tonic, t but as the Sth is here repeated, I can 
accompany it by the subdominant. § Is it proper to do so? for, though the Sth is 
repeated, does it follow that I must neeessarily accompany it by the subdominant? 
If I do, may it not effect the purity of the harmony? How shall I know?" 

These are questions of no sinall import. The answer is: Krumme carefiilly the 
proyression of the melody, see whether the interval immediutely followiny the Sth will 
(when accompanied by its proper bass) produce either a consecutive 5/A or au Sth. 
Should this be tlie rase, the fikst iu t i.e only must be employed. 

At I, in the following example, the Sth is repeated, and accompanied by the 
third rule; but, as that interval is followed immediately by E (the seeond of the 
seale, which reqnires to be accompanied by the dominant), the employmont of the 
third rule is here im])roi>er, because consecutive 5ths and Sths are thus incvitably 
produced. Under these circuinstances, the ßrst rule onii/ must be employed (as at 
II). 




EEgg flrgEi 



At III, the Sth is repeated, and accompanied by the third rule; but this note is 
immediately folloieed by A (tlie Gth of the seale), and as that interval reqnires the 
tonic, consecutive Sths and Sths are the result; therefore, tho ßrst rnle only can be 
employed (as at IY). Let the pupil examineand make Ins own observations upon 
V, VI, VII. — Q. May the third rule be here employed with propriety? 

Hints respectiny the Employmeut of the. Fourtii üui.e. 
Looking at the following Ex. 4:}, 1) I, the pupil would say — "This is the 5th 
of the seale; its proper bass (by the first rule) is the tonic, but as the fifth of thu 

* Page 47. + Page 50. % See pagp 1». § Page 47. 
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scale is bere rcpvutah I may accompany it by tlie dominant." (Whether \ve shonld 
(lo so. will depend upon the intervals whieh follow.) This fiftli A isrt'peatrü; yet, 
in consecpience of tlie interval whieh immediatcly /oIIoks, it wonld be highly im- 
proper to accompany itby the ilomiuitnt: becanse as O. the-4th (whicli herc asrends), 
vntst be acconipanied by the Kiihrfominant* consecutive 5ths and 8tlis wonld be tbo 
inevitable resnlt. 

Tlie rase is very different at II. where, tbe 4tli having dcscended onc degree 
(tlnis adniitting tlie introdnction of the seeond rnle). tlie fonrth rnle may be le»it- 
iniately employed lipon tbe öth of tlie se;de. 

At 111, tbe hnrmonn (thon»h similar to that at I) is correct, beeanse it proeeeds 
by a motion contrary to that of tbe bass. 

„~ A. 1. o- ks>- -&- J- :< <&- ■&- £5 ■<>■ s I 
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In eonclusion. it may be well to observe, tbat tlie above hints, if carefnlly 
attended to by the pnpil. will not only guard bim a.uainst gross fanlts, into wbieh 
yonng eomposers are liable to fall, but tbey will also add greatly to bis pracUad 
knowledgc as regards tbe introdnction of tbese rnles witb tbe best effeet: and 
fnrtber, tlie relleetions and reasons whicli arc bere supposed to direct bim in tbe 
eboiee of proper barmonies, although stated in a few words, eontain the <jerm of 
niany retlections wbieh. by analogy. may be applied to other i)urposes besides 
mnsic. 

Major and Minor. 

It bas been mir object, from the commencement, to lead the mind gradnally to 
the attainmeiit of haiinonizing a nielody in fonr parts. We have, therefore, care- 
fnlly avoided all matter which eoubl in the least interlere with onr object, or cause 
the suchtest embarrassment. 

The pnpil may now be informed tbat every exereise in whieh he has hitherto 
been engaged was written in what is (teclmically) called "tbe major key," in con- 
tradistinetion to tbat called "minor." But. before we proceed to the subject of 
tbe major and minor kci/s, it will be proper to explain the constrnetion of 

MA.lOlt AND MLNIIli CHOKDS.j 

These terms, major and minor, refer bere to the third of tbe ehord only, whicli 
is major or minor, as it may eontain a (jrcatcr or Im* number of semitoiies. 

All the chords hitherto written have been major, eontaining./u-c semitones in 
the third, conimeneing witb the key-note, and callint;' that one. 



Ex. 44. 



jur Chord. 




b. 


Minor Chord. 
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The minor chord contains in its third, /ow semitones only (/>), wbieh, as it has 
one semitone Ii'.ss than the major, is called minor. 

* See Kxamnle 42, und Remarks. 

t See F,x. 144, wliere tlie naliire aml origin of the minor Scale are fully treated upon. At the presont «laue, 
lt wonld iini lic ndvisuhle lo enler upon the subjecl. 
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AH ehords are understood to be major, if not otlierwise marked or expressed. 
To change a major into a minor chord, we have only to lower its third a semi- 
tone, and the chord becomes minor, thus: — 



Whatis the chord of ('? 
What" " " ofC minor? 
What is the cliord of D? 
What " "' " of D minor? 
What is the chord of E b ? 
What " " " of E b minor? 



Answer — C, E, and G. 

C, ~Eflut, and G. 

Answer — D. F t, and A. 

D. F. and A. 

Answer — E b, G. and B b. 
Eb, Gb, and B b. 



In order to accustom the ear to distingnish tlie differenee of effect, a chord 
ßhould be frequently played alternately major and minor. 



Major. 



Minor. 



Major. 



Minor. 



Minor. 



Ex. 45 




Having now fnlly explaiued the constrnetion of the minor chord, we will here 
ßhow, thongh the subject will be hereafter resnmed. 

How to find the y umher of 8hur)>s or Fiat* belonying to any Mixoi: Key. 

For this purpuse, it is only nei-essary to aseertain the third of any minor chord, 
and whatever sharps or rlats are reqnired by t/iat third (if taken as a major key- 
note), the same nnmber are reqnired for the minor. 

At I, llie chord of C minor is C, E b. and G ; the third of Uns chord is E b ; llie key of E b requires lhree 
flals. thrrefnre the key of C minor requires three flats. 

At 11, G minor requires two flats. Why? — l'.ecause its Ihird (B b) requires two flats. 

Why iloes the key of E minor require oiip sharpV— Because the chord of E minor is E, G, and B; G is the 
third, G requires one Sharp, therefore K minor requires one Sharp. 

The Iletutire Major and Minor Keys. 

It is neeessary to mention that each major key stands in intimate relationship 
with a minor key, callcd its relative minor. This relative minor is always found 
fonr semitones below the kcy-note of its major;* and has for its signatme always 
the same nnmber of shar]>s or llats as its major. 

Whal is Hu- relative minor to (".' Answer — A minor. 

Are liiere any sharps or flats in A minor'.' Answer — Nu. Why? — Because the key of C major has none. 

What is the relative minor to FV Answer— 1) minor. 

How many flats has 1) minor? Answer — One tlal. Why? — Because F, Its relative major, has one. 

What nole Is flat? Answer — üb. 

The following example exnibits a regulär progression throngh the whole circlo 
of major and minor keys. It commences with the key of C major and its relative 
minor, proeeeding through the keys reqniring flats, whieh gradnally increase in 

* The pupil may find this minor key on the pianoforle by counling four semitones f rom the kev-nole to tho 
left-haml, counting the key-note one. 
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number until. arriving at E b minor (six llats), that cbord is ebanged enbarmonb 
cally to 1) 5 minor (six sbarps); after wbieli. l>y sbarps (which gradually deerease 
in number) tbe progression returns to tbe original key. 



Ex. 46. 
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In examining tbe preeeding example, we pereeive, f rom tbe begimiing to tbe end, 
not only a beautiful symmetry and regularity pervading tbe wbole, bnt also a double 
union of intervals — (wo of tbem ahvays remaining undisturbed, — as sbown by tbe 
cnrved lines.* Tbe same union likewise snbsists between tbe relative minor and 
tbe ebord wbieb ■innnediately folloicx it; tbe wbole progression forming a ebain of 
barmony unequalled in any of mir former exercises. 

Tbe]>u])il is strongly recommended to practise it on tbe pianoforte, as it forms 
tbe groundwork on wbieb may be constructed an almost infinite number of pas- 
sages and variations, serving, subsequently, as materials for more extensive exer- 
cise. Tbis will in sumo measnre appear, if we examine tbe speeimens exbibited 
iu tbe following exam]>les, wbieb, tbougb few in number, are suffieient to sbow 
tbe extensive variety of effeet wbieb may be given, even witb only simple common 
cliords. 

Xo partieular rule, as to tbe eonstruction of all tbe variety of passages arising 
tbns from a progression of ebords must liere be expected, as it wonld be ealculated 
ratber to eramp tban to assist and expand tbe inventive faeulty of tbe pupil. Let 
him learn to ehoose for bimself. 

Ex. 47. Afew Sjx'cimen.s of Variation whicfi may be entployed in Performance. 




* Why this close union subsisls between ihe ehords in Ihis progression will be better nnderstood when we 
wrriveal Ex. 62. 
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ORIGHf OF MELODT AND IIABMONY, 

TUE DIATONIC SCALE, FUNDAMENTAL BASSES, 



MODULATION". 



Wiiex a musical string is put into Vibration, we may imagine that we hear 
only a single sound; but, on listening attentively, we shall discover that the prin- 
tipal sound, particularly if it be ono of tlie deep tones of the ]>ianoforte, is aeconi- 
panied, though faintly, )>y other sounds, callcd its '' Iiurmmticx.'"' 

I>y all sonore ms bodies (a bell, for instanee) the prineipal sound and its har- 
monics are produced at the same tinie, and are all heard at onee; but by wind 
instruinents (as the Freneh hörn, truinpet, etc.) they are produced separately, so 
as to be distinctly analyzed; and these prove t<> be exaetly the same, in order and 
Proportion, asthose produced by the Vibration of a musical string. Thus a tube 
or string, whose lowest sound is C, will introduce the following 

Jltiniiohins. 



Ex. 48. 
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Generator. Generator. 

These are the sounds in the order in which they are aetually produced from 
the tube of the Freneh hörn, etc., etc.* 

The lowest sound we shall call the foundation or generator of all the rest, 
which are callcd its horwouicx, and which appear to be, as it were, regulär portions 
or fractional parts of the i/enerntor. 

The flrxt note above the i/aicrator, being the oetave ('. may be considered as 
one half of the irholc lnhc; in fact, 0110 half of Ulis tul)e would really produce, as 
its lowest note, tliis very oetave ('. 

l>y the same rule, G would be produced by a tube which would be only one 
lliinl the size of that which produced the geuerator, and so 011 with the rest, as 
marke«] in the example. 

To illustrate this still fnrtlier, let us extend a musical string over two bridges 
until its grave sound be the same as that produced by the tube C. If we tlien 
l>lace another bridge exaetly in the middle, euch half will produce the oetave of 
the whole. If we divide the an me str-hi;/ into t/iree equal portions, ertch of the three 
portions will produce a G; and so with all the other divisions. 

• In Ulis example we see al one glance the choril of the fundamental seventh, Progression, modulation, 
melorty. aml harmony. 

(CO) 
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Referring to the seale of the harmonies in tlie preeeding example, it will be 
remarked, that tliey are produced in a succession of gradually diminished dis- 
tances from eacli other, until tliey end in a progression of whole tones — a real 
diutonic j>ro</ression, tlius: — 

The note first appearing aliove its generator is the Stli. 
The next is a öth above that. 

The distance to the next is a 4th, and the next a major 3rd, etc., ete. 
All the sounds, as far as E (the last note in the example), are perfeet and satr- 
isfaetory to the ear. 

Let ns now take the threr last sounds prodnced by the tnbe, as a seale or mel- 
ody. and endeavor to harmonize it. Ilow are wo tu proceed? We niiist discovcr 
the fundamental basses; bnt by what means? 

Let us take, as ltasses, the thrce first sounds prodnced by the saine tube, and 
our object is accom])lished. 

Seide af Thrce Sounds witlt its Fundamental Hasses. 



Ex. 49. 
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The fundamental basses being discovered, we shall now add the cliords. 
Scale of Three Sounds llarmouizcd. 



Ex. 50. 
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Referring again to example 4S, let it be observed that amongst the harmonies 
of C, the Tth sound is B. This is not the seveuth note of the seale of (\ bnt the 
fundamental Uli. being a whole tone below the Sth.t 

Wheu the chord of is heard with this seventh added, it at onee assumes the 
character of a dominant chord, and thus pi - oduees an irresistible inclination to 
proceed to its tonic. The ear aeknovleihjes, in the Tth, a deeided tendeney to 
de.scend,\ and in the :>rd, an ecpial tendeney to aseeiaJ into the nearest sound of the 
chord which innnediately follows.^ 

Therefore, after having harmonized the seale of three sounds prodnced by tlie 
harmonies of the tnbe C (tlie last of whieh is aeeompanied by the chord of ('), 
were we to bring the 7th sound proniincntly forward, and add it to this chord of 
C (as in the following example, ">1, 1.), we should be irresistibly i'orced to the chord 
of F (asatll.). 

* It will be observed that llie chord <>f C.fornied by tlie harmonies in Kx. Sil, ls not eomplete unlil tlie 
appearanee of the Srtl iKi.and therelore wbun the third is al the top, we shall call it llie first Position <>i Uu> 
chord; wlien the 5th ((;», appears at Iht- top, we shall call it the 'Jnd Position of tlie eliord; and wilh the 8th at 
the top, the 3rd Position. (See p. L'ii.) 

t See preliniinary observations on the dominant "Ib. page H7. 

t See Ex. 27 (6). § See Kx. 27 (a). 
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Tims, were we disposed tu extend tlie seale furthcr than these thfee sounds at 
1.. the next sound, as here pointed out. must deeidedly be F, as in the following 
example. 

llaving ascertained that our next bass note oan be no ollwr than F, let ns take 
tbat sound as a n< w generator, and treat it exaetly as wc did the preeeding one, C. 
We have only to eonsider this new generator as a tube of smaller dimensions, and 
it will give us. amongst its harmonics, a nielody or scale of three sounds, viz., F, 
G. A: to whieh let us write. the basses, as pointed out in example 49, and we shall 
form a scale of six notes. properly harmoaized.* 

Scale of Sic Sounds. 



Ex. 51. 
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Generator. 



Generator. 



We have now six notes, and. if we desire to extern! the seale still further, to 
what note must we next pioeeed? — To B b. Why?— To answer this question let 
us apply the same reasoiiing whieh gnided us in diseovering the seeond generator, 
F. 

The generator of the last seale of three sounds heilig F, let us add the 7th to 
the last ehord, and the bass F, thus beeoming a dominant, will lead us to B b, and 
thus we gain a third scale of three sounds. viz., B b, C, and D (as in Ex. 52, A, bar 
:)). Here also another Tth may be added to the last ehord of this seale, whieh will 
lead us to the seale of E b (bar 4) ; and thus we might continue to proceed, adding 
scales of three sounds ad injinitum.t 

Xatunrf Siicccsxioii of Scales of Three Sounds, Uarmunized. 

5- 



Ex. 52. 
A. 
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Generator. 



PROGRESSION AND MODL'LATION. 

When the harmony movcs from one scale of three sounds to another, without 
the aid of the ehord of the fundamental Tth, we shall call it simply a Progression. 
(Ex. f>2. 1J. a.) 

When it thus moves by the aid of the ehord of the fundamental 7th, we shall 
call \t jirot/r( xsion and ntodulafion. (b.) 

* The IK'iires s 5 3. s 5 3, plaeed over the six note* In tlie ubnve example. will explain tlie prineiple upon 
whieh tlie üntlni.ü of the fundamental basses in Kx. Hl is established. 

♦ II appears elear, from this examinalinn, that no seale ran nalnrally consist of more Ihan three sounds, for 
whieh there are onlv two fundamental hasses retpiired. Tlie snbdoniinant, whieh we have hitherto employed, 
»ppears now to be really tlie generator or toinc of its own scale. 
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But when it proeeeds directly from the f ist ohord of a scale to theflrst cliord 
of the following scale. or, in other words, from key to key, by the aid of tlie churd 
of the fundamental seventh, \ve shall call it Modulation. (<:). 




These snbjects will lic resnnied in tlicir proper places; meanwhile lot us appl.y 
what has been alreadyfsaid, in an examination of the diatonic srah', with which 
this work eommences. 



Ex. 53. 




In the preeedino- example, the tirst three sounds, O. D, E (I.), are in the key of 
C. The harniony nioves by jiroarcsxion. nntil it arrives at the third sound. E. 
Here. however. by the introduction of the fundamental 7th, (B b), <>n the cliord of 
C, a modulation to F takes place. (II.) 

When wo arrive at the sixth sound (A), the ear. as far as reyards the harmony, 
feels 110 natural inclination to return to the ori</iunl key. as wc have niodulatcd mit. 
of Unit keif; yet if we are determined so to du, we may return to it, but only by the 
same mains, viz., modidation; and, as wc niodulatcd to F by C (the dominant of F), 
so we niodulate back to by (J, (the dominant of ('). (III.) 

It will luiw he ])erceived that, in this cas<\ the seventh note in this scale eonld 
not be B b, as found in example 52. It must here be B Q, because the dominant 
cliord of (J, thus iutroduced, reqnires that its third should be major, and ascend a 
half-tone to its tonic. ('.* 

The ]ui]iil will now sec the reason why the diatonic scale (eoneludin»' lipon the 
note from which it sct out) requires the half-tones to be between the :'.rd and 4th, 
and 7th and Sth. 

Thus wc eomplote a scale of eii^lit sounds. commencin^ and endinn' in the same 
key. Had wc, 011 the contrary, aftcr arrivini;' at the sixtli sound (A). procceded as 
in 52, A, we should have diverged still farthcrand fart her from the key from which 
we set out; and. pursuin»' that course. we should ncvcr have been able to arrive 
again at the original key. 

It will now be evident to the pupil why it becainc uccessary to stop the mod- 
ulation at the sixth sound. Here. also, he will discover the cause which prodliccd 
the conseeutive öth and Sth between the sixth and seventh of the scale: for, had we 
eontinued the order of pro<jression pointed out in Ex. 52, A, these conseeutives 
eould never have oecurred. 
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MODULATION. 

We shall now enter niore fully on the subject of motlulation; it is one of great 
importance, and, in urder tliat tlie pnj>il may be impressed witli acorrect idea of its 
nature and ohject, and <»f the extraordinary iniiuence whieh it exereises in a well 
eonstvucted compositum, it is only neeessary to observe, that tliose works whieh 
lay the strengest elaim to exeellenoe have derived it in a greater or less degree 
i'rum tliis inexhau.stible souree; niore especially witli referenee to modern compo- 
sitions. 

Ilere we shall observe that jiroyresxion Stands in strong eontrast witli motlu- 
hitioit; for, whilst the furnier nioves and ranges amongst the ehords iniinediately 
connected witli the key (in other words, its generator), or such as are related to it, 
tlie latter at once earries ns ont of that key to another. The prineiple by whieh 
wo are to be gnided in modnlation, as well as the course to be pnrsued on every 
oceasion during onr progress, is pointed ont by Xatnre herseif. This faet has 
now been so well established, that it may perhaps he supertinons to refer to it 
again. But let ns koep onr guido in view, and she will not permit us to go astray. 

It may be remarked, that although the modnlation embraees such an impor- 
tant brauch of harmony, and oecupies a ])osition of so much consequence, yet the 
prineiple on whicli it is founded is exceedingly simple. 

Tlie L'iih' <>f Modulation. 

The dominant of the keij to whieh we iutend to modulate, »tust be introdneed 
iitiniedidteli/ hefure that ki //. 

l>y way of illustration. let us seleet the three hrst hars of example Ol, which 
contahi a proyression through all the major and minor keys. 
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Ex. 54. 
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How shall we ehange the exereise of proyression at X, in the above example, 
into one of modnlation — what says the rule? 

Place tho dominant, E (I.), before the ehord of A minor,' and the dominant C 
(II.), before F, and thus the /trnyresxitm will be elianged into Modulation at Z.* 

Let us again illustrate this by the following interrogatory. Suppose we are 
in tho key of F, and would modulate to the key of D minor; what bass must we 
introduce before U? Answer, A. 

Q. Why? 

Heeause A is dominant to D, whether that key be major or minor. 

Q. We are now in the key of D minor, and would modulate to B b ; what bass 
must we introduce before B b? 

Answer, F. 

Q. Why? 

Because F is dominant to B b. 

* When we modulate loa minor key, tlie Tili will descend a (r/10/e tone, instead of half a tone, See page 39. 
l-ct us keep in mind Tlmt, wlietlicr we modulate lo a major or minor key, the duminunt rhord m'iat «lirays 
be major. 
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In the preceding examijle \ve have shown: 

Ist. Tlie nature of mudulation, by placing it in contradistinction with )>rn- 
gre.ssion. 

2nd. The rule by which modulation is to be effected when the key has been 
propoxed by the preceptor. 

But let it be remembered that it is one thing to find the dominant when the 
key to whicli it is proper to modulate is proposed by the teachcr, and quite another 
thing when the pupil himself is requircd to find the key to which lie may mod- 
ulate. 

The rules by which he may accomplish this objeet shall nnw be given, and \ve 
will here again repeat what we have so frequently endeavored to impress upon the 
mind of the pupil, that Xature alonc is mir instrxrtress: if, on a form er oecasion, 
thisfact has been clearly evideneed, then the present investigation will still more 
elearly demonstrate that the principles of modulation emanate from the same 
soitrce. 

It has been shown elsewhere that nature, in developing the principles of har- 
mony, in the Vibration of sonorous bodies, etc., etc., produces certain sounds, 
which, in their progression, not only form melodies,* but also form a union among 
themselves as rhords, with whicli these melodies are aeeompanied.t These ehords 
in their proyretision, thus forming harmony, participate in this unity, rauch in the 
same manner as do the sounds of which the chords are construeted.i 

RELATIÜNSH1P OF KKYS UY MODULATION. 
This will be rendered piain by the following diagram : — 

Scale . . . c d e f g a 



Chords . 

Fundamental Basses 
Generators 

If we examine the itpper row of the horizontal figures, commencing with S, 5, 
3 (which point out the true fundamental basses),§ we shall lind, by looking from 
C, at the ligures 8, 5, 3, dmrmcurds, that they are the w/wp figures, and express the 
identical intervals, or sounds, of the common chord of that iiote.ll 

If wo commence at I), the seeond note in the scale, the horizontal figures will 
be 5, 3, 8. The tast fignre (S) is the Jirst link which uuitcs the ßrst ijenerator to the 
seeond. Looking downwards, the samt- ßijurcts express the common chord of the 
bass of that. note. 

Let us commence at E (the third note in the scale). 3, S, 5, are the horizontal 
figures; the two last of which, 8, 5, form two links more in uniting the. ßrst <jen- 
erator with the second. We shall find the same figures express the intervals, or 
sounds of the notes of that chord by looking downwards. 

Here we lind that the ijenerator C is as closely interwoven with the ijenerator 
F, its dominant and hurmonics, as C, the former, is with /7.\- donünant and harmonier. 

• See Ilurmunics. Ex. 4S, 4SI. t -See Ex. 50. X See Harmony m four parts, Ex. 1«. 

5 See Ex. 49. || Ex. 5U. 
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'V\\vjirsl of these i/oicralors is the tloiiuttaul to tlie seeond »'enerator, F.* Whether 
h'c vicw these (innres liorizoiihilly, ohlitjticly, or pri-jirtiiliridurly, they alwdy« form 
tlie ciiiiiiniiii chord, as prodnced by the Vibration of a string, etc. 

From wliat has liecn stated, would it not appear that there are rertain kry.s, 
also, which stand in as immediate rclntionxhij) witli eaeh other as tlie aforesaid 
ehords do in their imti/ri-sslmi.' And that tliis is tlie fact, sliall l>e fnlly and praeti- 
cal'iy demonstrated as we procecd. 

That iiiiiiluliitinh can be effected only by tlie <fo)nin<tnt r/ionl of Ihr key to irhirh 
vi- tinxluliitr, is pointcd ont to us by nature, and illustratcd at Ex. (>7 15, and 70. 

Tlie ilisron-ri/, thercfore, of a dominant, by which ive sliall be enabled to mod- 
ulate./V«/// a <jir<n key to onc of Ihose which stand in rrlutinushii» witli t/mt ij'trni 
/«■('//, is a matter of the lirst iniportanee, and it may be said that in tliis consists tlie 
whole mystery of niodulotiott. 

Considerin.i;' the snbject in this point of vieiv, then, let ns examine the rhonl 
of the key, from which we are abont to niodulate. and see whetlier \ve can discover 
a sound in that chord. which. by beinjj employed as a ilominiuit, will gnide ns to 
a key witli which the tjh-cn kry stands rrtotnl; and as such ilowiiiunt, whcn onre 
(liscovered, stands in tlie same relation as the tironrh does to the tree, or a child 
to its parent, im doubt conld exist as to the relationsliip snlisistino- between the 
^iven key and the iloiuiiniut sofmiutl. Now, that these dominants may be discovered 
thtts, will be evident if we attend to the followinuj simple proeess. 

We shall sn]>pose onrselves, for example, to be in the key of C; the pii])il 
wishes to kuow to wliat kev he may modulate. 
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Let him select the- .rd (K) of the chord (', in bar 1. YVTite it in the bass (at 
2), add tlie chord of the fundamental 7th, and resolve it (at '■',). By this proeess, 
he is enabled to modnlate to a key which stands in the dosest relationsliip with 
tlie ijiri'ii key; viz., its relative minor, A. 

<,). Why'.' Bccause the tfrd of the chord of (' is E, and K is dominant to A.t 

Observe, we are now in the key of A minor; bot liow shall we return to the 
orii/imil key of ("? Does tlie rhonl, from which we selected mir firxt dominant, 
fnrnish any not.e by which, as a dominant, that object may be effected? 

Yes; the pupil has only to select the .">th, (l, of that chord. and, as O is domi- 
nant to (', he is enabled to modnlate back apain to the original key of (at ö). 

From wliat has beeil shown above, the intelligent pupil may perhaps have 
abeady auticipated that — sdeetini;' the oetave (' (the key from which we orijjfinally 
liiodnlated) as a dominant, will enable bim to modulate to F, tlie snbdominant i 
(at 7), and by a^ain sclectini; - the ."Uli. (C) of the original key, modulate back to C.§ 

* l)i> we not licre clearly pcreeive tlie oriuin of the Tetra chord as well ns tlu- Ilexaehord of theaneienls: tlie 
Initiier t'iiilnit; witli \]\rfuitrtli sonnd. im<l tili- laller witli the sixtli'.' See l-'.x. 5U. A ainl 11. And wliellier duido 
«a< tlie disi'overer of it or not. one tliiim i* certain : — that tliose scales and their harnionies are as old as Creation 

iNelf. 

t See Kx. SH. Tlie above uiodiilulioii m.iy l>e considered as tlie flrsl friuis arising ont of Ulis frnitful soil. 

i See Kx. .W. 

§ Thal tlieötli of the ehord cannot be employed tlius at the commeneement will be seif evident, when we 
ronsider that tlmt ith is the dominant of its (Jim key, whicli, wlnle it governs the key. effeetually prevents a mod- 
nlation ont ol it. 
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Thus an important and unerring principle in inodulation is established, viz., 

i ut 

A major common chord rnntain* icithin itself thr (jerm uf thrce modulations: 
Ist. A inodulation to its relative minor, as above at liar 3. 

2nd. to its subdominant, 7. 

3rd. liark to its own key, 5 — '.). 

The following t/eneral ohserrations require to be carefully attended to by the 

pupil, as we shall have frequent ooeasion to refer to them. 

(m) When we select the 3rd of a major key \ve owjht to modulate to a minor key.* 

.See bar 3. 

(n) "When ive select the 3rd of a minor key we oiu/ht to modulate to a major key. 

See bar 5. 

(y) When we select the Stil of a major key we ouaht to modulate to a major key. 

See bar 7. 

(p) When we seleet the Sth of a minor key we oiu/ht to modulate to a minor key. 

See bar 10. 



Ex. 56. 
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For further illustration of what has been said, we shall now proceed to give a 
short practical exercise 011 this interesting subjeet — preparatory to which it will 
lie neeessary to state: 

Ist. That we may rommenrc our exercise with any kr;/, and select for domi- 
nants any interval of the chord we please, esc<q>t the 5th of the tonic. Why? — 
Because that interval is the dominant of the e.ristintj key, and therefore eannot, of 
course, carry us out of it;t but, when we have. by either of the other two intervals, 
modulated out of a key, thcn the ">th enables us to modulate immediately hark t<> 
that key. See Ex. 71, where (at 3) we modulated to A minor, and (at ;">) retumed 
to the original key. 

2nd. When a inodulation out of the original key has been effected, and we 
desire still further to continue the inodulation, then the key at whieh we harn 
arrived must be treated in thr .samt' mantn-r as if we had commeiiced with it. See 
Ex. 72,- where (at o) we modulated to A minor, and then, selecting the 3rd of that 
chord, modulated (at ;*}) to F, etc. 

The following exercise commences in the key of (J; the tirst thnc chords pro- 
ceed by progression. t 

At 3, we have selected the octave, and modulated to C major. (Why to O 
major? §) 

At G, we have selected the öth of the original key (viz., D) and modulated back 
toG. 

At 7, we have selected the major 3rd (B), which inodulates (at U) to E. th« 
relative minor of C. (Why to a minor? \\ ) 

Att), we have chosen the Sth, E, and modulated (at 11) to A minor. — (Why to 
a minor? \\) 



* Because it is the relative minor. 

X See Progression and JlQllulatiUU, Jiafc'e 61-62. 

II See Observation, (in), 



t See note, botlom of p. »ifi. 

§ See otisr>rv:itions to) betöre Ex. 5o. 

t See Observation. \.jj). 
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Ilere we have selected the 3rd, C\ and modulated (at 13) to F major. — (Why to 
a major' *) 

The rest of the example, it is presumed, will be understoud without any 
explanation.t 



Ex. 57 




If the pu])il has carcfully attended to the preeeding matter — studied the 
examples — and reflected upon all, he must, ere this^ have observed how clear, how 
explieit the rules are which nature unfolds for mir guidance in this branch of the 
science; and, whether we contcmplate thcm abstraetedly as to their beauty and 
syminetry, or listen to the effect which they produce when played, we cannot but 
admire and wonder at that s'uiijde source from which all emanate. The truth of 
this Observation will be better nnderstood as we proccal; because, as yet, we have 
introdnced as specimens, such modulations only as are derived from the intercals 
of a tunic ehord; but as the intervals of the chords of the dominant and snbdomi- 
iiunt may be employed in a similar mann er, a System uf modulation will be developed, 
which, when thoroughly understood and carried out into practice, cannot fail to 
prove highly interesting and satisfactory to every lover of music. 

In Ex. 51, all the modulations arising from the intervals of the tonie chord 
were exhibited, in order that the pupil might thus be enabled at once to form a 
general idea of the principle upon which this system of modulation is established. 

In the following examples, however, the modulation arising from the 3rd and 
Sth of this chord shall be treated separately, as he will thus l>e enalded still more 
«■lcarly to distingnish the peculiar effect of the modulation produeed through the 
instrnmentality of either one or the other. 

"We shall commence our 

Modulation by selecting the Ortave of the Tonic as a Domixaxt. § 
By pursuing this i)rocess, we continue to modulate to the subdominant of the 
original key (or, in othcr words, to a key which is a 4th above || that from which 
we sct out), and are lcd through the whole of the kcys which require llats, until 
(after having made an enharmonic change at G-llat) we return again to C, through 
keys which require Sharps. *[ 

* See Observation (n). 

t See inversions of (he flrst seven bars of this Kx., at Ex. 72, D and E. 

i Exrept the Tth. 

§ This is the lirst modulation, as pointed out to us by nature (See example 52, A), 

II Or 5th below, wliit'h is the same. 

1 If the pupil, liowever, clionses to continue the exereise irilhout niaking an enharmonic change (whieh, by 
way of praotiec, will be very useful), it will conduct hiui through all the keys requiring Joubleflats, and he will 
nrrive at I) double flat. 
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In the preceding example wc commence in the key of C major, and select the 
octave (at 1). C is dominant to F, therefore we modnlatc tu F major (at 3). 
Ilere we select the octave and modnlate to B-flat major (at 5). An enharmonic 
change takes place (at 13) from O-flat to F-sharp, and thns, by continuing the 
same pvocess, wc modnlate hack to C. 

We shall now select the staue interval, viz., the octave from a minor key, the 
effect of which will he fonnd vcry ditfercnt to that of the preceding example. 

In the following Ex. we commence in the key of A minor, and select the octave 
A. A is dominant to D; we therefore modnlate to D minor.* 

The process in the following example is similar to that in the preceding, with 
this exception, that the modulation proceeds through jiinou keys, and in the for- 
mer through JiAjoit keys : 




^gSi^I 



The pnpil is particnlarly recommended to }>lay all these exercises, in Order that 
he may become practically acqnainted with their various effeets. 
We shall now continue our 

Modulation hy sclecting the xinni) of the Tonic as a DoMlNANT.t 

By pnrsning this process wc ar" cnahled to modnlate through all tho major and 
minor keys.t 

We shall here repeat the ohserrations made aftcr example 41, as thcy are of 
importance. 

When we select a major 3rd, we onght to modnlate to a minor key. 

When we select a minor 3rd, we onght to modnlate to a major key. 



gLt*li_? i iüy_j F _üj = i.j_ s 



Ex. 59. 




=H%^=- ff 



* See Inversions of the first eight bars of the above exercise, Ex. 72, F. 

t This i3 the second modulation arising out of this princtple. See example 40, and explanation. 

t Sfe example 46, where lliose keys are exhibited in progression, and comparp that »-xaiiiplc with 44. 
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N.B. Let tlie pnpil finisli tliis exercise liimself. 

It has been stated (page 08) that tlie intervals of the chord of the dominant and 
subdomhtuiit may likowi.se be employed <is dominants. 

It is neeessary to Lear in niind what has already been stated in pages 56 and 
57. From what has beeil there shown by several praetical illustrations, it appears 
evident tliat tlie satne connection wliicli is fonnd to exist between intervals forraing 
tlie chord of the tnnlr, exists also between the three fundamantal basses — tonte, 
dominant, and subdominant. 

lf this faet he kept in view, it will at once be nnderstood how it is that those 
keys, whieh are related by Modulation to the tonie, (as sliown in the preceding 
cxaniple) must necessarily be related by ynudulafion to those keys whieh arise out 
of the intervals of the dominant and suhdominant also; although not in the sume 
degree of aßuity as those whieh inimediately emanate from the chord of the tonir. 
With this view, we shall now ])roeeed to seleet the intervals of the dominant chord, 
reeellecting that the Ji/th* und third unly ean be employed as dominants on this 
oceasion. 

Modulation by selecting the ßfth of the Dominant as a Dominant, t 

It is l.eeessary, when modulating thus, that the dominant of the key from 
whieh we modnlate be conxtantly kept in vieic; becanse licre we have no vixihle 
intervals from whieh to seleet onr dominants, as in the preeeding exercise. 

The data in the following example point ont the dominant of the key, and also 
the ßfth of that dominant whieh is here selected as a dominant. 



Ex. 6o. 




\>^ H ~—rs -o - ^» ". . —--G> — '-■ 



By this proeess we modnlate from a given key to its dominant; for instanee, 
from C (1) we modnlate to G; from hence to D (7), and thus we may modulate 
through the whole eircle of keys. 

To T11K ITPIL4 

Explain how you ean modulate from V lo ('.. 

At"(I) I am in the key of (', the dominant of whieh is <; (2). The 5th of G is D (2). D is dominant to G 
(3i, therefore I can modulate lo (1 Mi. 

By a similar proeess we liave umdnlated to 1>.§ 

OBSERVATION*. 

When we modulate from a major key, as above, we wniin modnlate to a major key (X). 
When we modnlatp from a minor key, we again modulate toa minor key (Y). Let thepnpilpfny the above 
«vereise, and conipare the effeet produced at (X) with (Y). 



* Wby eannot the 8th be thus employed? Becanse that inierval is the dominant to the key from whlch we 
»et ont. 

t This is the third modnlation arising out of this prineiple. 

t As the bass in the ahove modulation ascends one degree, it is necessary that the harmony proeeed by con- 
trary motion, lo prevent consecutive 5ths and 8ths. 

§ This method of tuition will, on all occasions, be found raost effieacious; it throws the Student back upon 
hisown resources, and eompels him to retlect. 
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Modulation by selecting the third of the Dominant as a Dominant.* 




Es. 61. 



X.B. By this process wo modulate to the key of the third above. 

Explain how you modulate frotn C to K minor. 

At (1) I am in the key of C major, the dominant of which is G (2, see dotj. The 3nl nf G is B (2, see dot). 
B is dominant to E (3) ; therefore, etc., etc. 

X.B. "When we select the third of the dominant (as in the preceding example), 
no ronnectiny link is found between the key from whieh we modulate and the sub- 
sequent dominant; yet, to that veri/ cireumstance we are indebted for a beauty and 
effect whieh. when miugled with other modulations, is quitc peeuliar to itself ; it is 
highly characteristic of boldness and independence.| 

OBSERVATION. 

When we are in a »u/jor^key, and modulate as above, we proeeed to a minor 
key, X. 

But when we are in a minor key we modulate to a major key, as at Y. X.B. 
In the latter case, the third thus aelected must alwnys he rmtsiderrd as minor. 

The following example exhibits amixed modulation, arising from theintervals 
of the tonic and dominant choi 




Ex. 62. 



At 1, has been seleeted the 3rd of the tonic, a major chord modnlates to minor. 

At 3, the 5th of tlie dominant, Irom a niiiior chord, modulates again to a minor at 5. 

At 5, tlie Hth of the tonic, to a minor at 7. 

At K, the 3rd of the dominant, to a major at 3. 

At 1U, tlie sth of the tonic, from a major chord, to a major at 11. 

At 12, the Sth of dominant, ^— — — — — — _____ _ ___ . to u major at 13. 

We shall now eontinne mir 

Modulation by selecting the ortave of tlie subdominant for o Dominant.§ 

X.B. Here, as well as in the preceding modulation, we have no visiblr intervals 
from whieh to make <>ur selection; therefore the subdominani of the key front whieh 
we modulate must be carefully kept in mind. 

* This ls the fourth modulation arising out of this principle. 

t When we modulate thus, ,et the 5th of tlie chord asct-nd. N'.B. The 7tU Wuy, Uli thiS OCCasiOD, be pcrmit» 
ted to ascend to the 5th. the oetave bemg omitte d See Ks. 88, G. 
i See Weber's Overture to the Freyschutz. 
S This is the fifth modulation arising out of this principle. 
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Ex. 63. 
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Pupil.—Xt X, !>ar 1,1 am in Ihekey of F-sharp major, tlie sub<iomir,ant of which ls B (2). B is dominant 
to E, aiul therefore 1 am enabled to mutlniaie from F-sharp to E (8). The .mbdominant of E ls A (4) ; A ls dom- 
inant lo 1) (5); therefore, etc. 

OBSERVATION. 

When we modnlate tlnis/ro») a major key. we modulate again to a major key, 
X. (See o, p. OS). 

And from a minor again £0 a minor. key, Y. (See />, p. 08.) 

By this process we modnlate to a key which is a whole tone hclow a given key; 
for instanee, from F-sharp at 1, we modnlate to E, at 3. from E to D, etc. 

The pnpil onght to continne this process through all the major keys, as at X, 
and throngh ali the minor keys, as at Y, and by making an enharmonie change, he 
will return again to the original key. (See example öS, A, whieh bears a strong re- 
semblance to this.) 

We shall now continne nur 

Modulation by selecting the fluni of the subdominant for a Dominant.* 




Ex. 64. 



Pupil. I am in the key of C (bar 1), the subdominant of which is F (2, see 
dot). A, the 3rd, is dominant to D (3), therefore I modnlate to D minor (4). 

OBSERVATION. 

Ist. In selecting the major third (2) of the xubdominant, we modnlate to a minor 
key (4t). We may indeed occasionally modulate to a major key (as at 10); the 
former, however, as being the relative minor to the subdominant, is preferable; it 
prodnees the better etfect. 

und. lt is ne<-ess;iry to observe that when the key is minor, the ehord of the 
snbdom'mant leqnires to be a minor ehord likeivixe (5). And, further, that when 
we sclect the minor 3rd of the snbdominant, we modnlate to a major key (7).t 
For example, at 4, we niodnlated to D minor, the sulxlontinant of whieh is G; and 
as this must be a minor chonl, we have been enabled, by selecting the third, B-tlat 
(<i), as a dominant, to modnlate to F-flat major (7). 

It has been shown that, by selecting the intervals of the ehords of the thrce 
fundamental haws, dominant* may be fonnd by which, without the slightest 
apprehension or ehance of a mistake, we are enabled to modulate, not only direct 

* This i* tlur sixtli aml last modulation arising 011t of this principle. 
t See (m) page B8. t See (n) page 68. 
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to those keys which arise out of, and are immediately related to the tonic, bnt to 
Wo.se also which are derived from the dominant and subdominant. 

Tlie following exercise may be viewed as an epitome of all the precedino;. It 
contains the six modulations arisin«; out of the intervals of the above thveo chords. 
Wh en all these six modulations are introduced in immediate suecession, the exer- 
cise will conclude in the saute key as that front which it oriyinally sei out. 



Ex. £5 



iMfFlvr 1* TC ^P^IE^ m 



The preeeding exarapie begins and ends in the key of ( '. 

At 1. \ve have selected the 3nl ot thesubdoininant, and modnlated to 1) minor at 3. 

— 3, - öth of dominant, A minor at 5. 

— 5, — — Stil of tlie tonic — I> minor at 7. 

— 7. — Srd of the tonic, li-ti:tt major at 9. 

— 9, 3rdof dominant (ai - 1) minor at II. 

— 11. sth of subdominant (gl 1' major at 13. 

It matters not in trhat key tlie pnpil oommences the exercise. ur the order in wliieh he chooses 10 select liis 
dominants; if liebut carefully attend to the direetions pointed out. lie will assuredly 1)0 guided back to the key 
from which he set out. 

TWO KEYS TO WHICH XO DIKECT 310DULATIOX CAX HK EFFECTE!). 

Oii a eritical and careful review of the preeeding examples, we find that, with 
the exception of tau, keys, we have heen enahled to modulate Jirert to all the 
others, whether tuttjor or minor. The frst of these exeeptions refers to the key 
which is (Vninifti'iraUy opposite to the one in which we then find ourselves: the. 
ollier is half -tone i»'lov: that key. 

It is enrious to observe how natttre has exeluded these two very modulations, 
which would produce upon the ear an effect at once harsh and discordant. Xo in- 
t errat is found ainony the ehords of the three fundamental basses, which enables 11s 
to modulate tllreet to their keys. This is a remarkable fact; which, when coupled 
with what has been said immediately preeeding, example 00, may serve as an 
additional proof (if it were necessary) of the unerring principles 011 which these 
modulations are established. 

In order to illustrate what we mean by a key tViauietrirally opposite to anothor, 
let us draw a circle and divido it into twelve ecpial portions. plaeing 0, the natural 
key, at the top, which, if we please, we may call Jthe north pole. The portions 011 
the right, gradually approximating from the east to the sonth pole, may represent 
those keys which have Sharps: and those 011 the left by the west, the keys which 
have ilats. 



Fiats. 




Sharps. 



The pupil is recommended to play these modulations with vaiiations. as exhibiled in example 
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Here it is piain that, when we proceed towards the riyht, the key diametrieally 
opposite t<> r is F-sharp; but, when to the hj't, the opposite key will be G-llat. li 
we cousider this circle as representing the map ot' the world, then F- Sharp or G-tlat 
are tlie antiptxh-s to C; G the antipodes to D-flat, etc. In Order, therefore, to dis- 
cover the anti]>odes to any given key, (requiring sltar}>s) it is only necessary to 
dednct the nnmber ot' sharps whieh the key requires from six, and the remainder 
will point ont its opposite key withflats. For example: G has one sharp; deduct 
one from six. and tive remains; — what key requires live liats? Answer, D-flat. 
Then that is the opposite key. 

The key of 1» has tive sharps; deduct live from six, and one remains : — What 
key has one Hat? Answer, F. 

What is the opposite key to E-rlat. Answer, A. Why? Answer, E-tlat has 
three Huts — three from six, and three remains. The key of A requires three sharps, 
and t/mt is the opposite key to E-tlat. 

Aptin, X. H. 1.s7. To kei/s whieh are iliametrieallt/ ojiposite t<> euch ollirr, miture 
has/orliidden its to modulate. 

'2ml. To tlir kt'ij whielt isj'oitntl tt half tonn heloie a r/iven key (the second objec- 
tionable key) we ramwt modulate direet, because the dominant, whieh is reqnired 
for this pnrpose. is tlmt vemj diametrieaUij opposite key to whieh we are not allowed 
to proceed directly either by modulation or j>rot/ressio)i. 

A few practica! exercises. fonmled im the preeeding rules. shall now be given; 
and if the pnpil is desirous to make himself praetiealh/ as well as theoretieallij ae- 
quainted witli bis subjeet, he ou<dit to study and play them with variations, as in 
example 47. and let it be kept in mind that theory and praetice must be inseparable 
eoiiijKiiiions. 

The followiny example exhibits a course of modulation arising from an unin- 
terrupted em])loyment of the ?>rd of the suhtlominant; and thoucdi the 3rds, selected 
here as dominants, are major (whieh wonld direet us to modulate to minor keys*), 
yet, for tlie sake of showing the effect thus ]>roduced, we have modulated to major 
keys t indilferently.} 



Ex. 66. 



Enharmonic. 




By the above process, we continue to modulate by whnle tones ascending, that 
is, we modulate from the key of V to the key of I), from D to E. And although a 
fhromtitie seale is thus prfxluced through tlie iutervention of tlie dominant, yet we 
must not confound this ehromatic progression witli a modulation throu<rh the 
ehromatie scale.§ 

Let the pnpil continue this exereise until he arrives again at the original key. 

The above examplc, at Z, shows how a minor chord may very etfeetually be 
changed int << a major: thus not only producing variety, but preparing the ear for 
the modulation whieh follows. This will be more clearly understood in + he 
explanation of the following examplc. 



See Observation (1 ), Ex. I>4. t Let tlie pupil himself say wliicli of these modulations Iie prefers. 

} See Observation on Ex. 67. 5 See Ex. tis. 
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We shall now select the actave of the snbdominant. 

This process enables us to modulate by vohole tones descending, that is, from C 
to B-flat, from B-flat to A-flat, etc., etc. 




Ex. 67. 



In example Co, at Z, in modulating by whole tones aurcndhitf, we changed a 
minor into a major chord. In this example, at Y, we have changed a major into a 
minor chord, beeause we are modulating by whole tones <lescvn<lin<j. This ]>rocess 
of changing a major chord into a minor, or vice versa, aifords an additional con- 
nection between the jirecediny tonic and succcedimj dominant, prepares the ear to 
hear the following modnlation, and softcns any harshness of cffect which might be 
prodnced wlien modulating to keys remote from the original one, ealled t'.ctraneous, 
as in the following example where we have modulated to a key within one point of 
that which is dianietrically opposite, viz., from C to D-rlat. Had the chord of O 
continucd major, the modulation to D-lIat wonld have bccn r.rfrancoiis; but, by 
making that chord minor, the modulation to D-rlat is 110 longer extraneous, becausc 
we modulate not from major to D-rlat, but from C niinor to D-rlat. 



£x. 68. 
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If we continue this process, a modulation by ascending major semitones will be produced.» We have 
selected thronghout the 3rd of the subdominant, and have thns modulated tat :i) to l)-flat; but as the major 
seiiiitone which follows l>-tlat is 10-doiible-tlat, it becomes necessnry (in order to prevent the aorumnlation of 
flats) to change D-fliit enliarmoiticallt/ into O-sharp (4), and thns modnlate to 1) (5) instead of K-donble-flat ; 
from lience to E-tlat <(i), then to F-flat (7); here, again, an enltartnonic ehange ninst take place; F-tlat, at 7, 
therefore, is changed to K-natural (S), from whenee we modnlate to F, instead of (1-douhle-tlat. 

N.l>. We have changed the major chord (harl) into a minor; and this process lias heen observed at hars 
5 and 7. When a note is raised or lowered a half-tone, and its position on the staff is therehy altcred, it. is ealled 
:t major semitone, bnt when a note is raised or lowered a half-tone. willioiit changing its position on the staiT. it 
is ealled a minor semitone; llms, from < ' to l>-tlat is a major semitone; from C to C-tlat is a minor sentit unr. 

The pupil should continneto pnrsne tlie same process mit il he arrives again at ('. It is an exereise well 
ealculated to show, not only the nse of enharmonic changes, but also how indispensable they are when modula- 
ting into extraneous keys. 

It may have been remarked that, in selecting our dominants, we had espeeial 
regard as to whether the chord from which they were selected was major or minor. 
As this is a matter of importance, we shall proeeed to ]>oint out those keys which 
are more immediateU/ and directly related to major, and those related to minor 
keys. 

If the pupil has carefnlly examined examples ~>~2 to ">u, and comprehended 
what has been stated with reference to them, il will be clear that were we to set 
out from a minor key, the modulation would be different from that which would 
flow from a major key. 

See Observation on Ex. M. 
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For instance: — 




At 1, tlie key is C major, we have selected 
Hut ;it 4, tlie key is V minor 

At 2, the key is major 

Hut ;it 5, tlie sainc key is minor, — 

At 3, tlie key is major 
Hut at 6, the key is minor 



tlie 3nl K, and modulated to A minor. 

K-flat — A-Ilat major. 

tlie 3nl of snbdom. A, — I) minor. 

tili' 3nl of subdom. A-flat — D-flat major. 

tlie 3rd of the dorn. B, E minor. 

the 3rd of tlie dorn. B-flat — E-fiat major. 



X.H. At 3 and 6. tlie Sth of the dominant chords has (for the sake of effeot) been permitted to ascend; ir. 
consec]uenee of wliieh, the 3nl in the tonic chord, which immediatf ly follows, is doubled. 

In the above example, the Ortls only have been selected as dominants to show 
their inrluence; it has already been sliown * that the octave of the tonic, the octave 
of the snbdominant, and also the 5th of the dominant, exercise a similar inflnenee, 
althoujjh not cjuite so deckled. Instalices of these are given in the following 
example. 



Ex. 70. 
I. 




£• 



~^ 



m 




At 1, the key is (' major, 
Hutat 4, the key is (' minor, 

At '-', tlie key is major 
Hut at 5, the same key minor, 

At 3, the key is major 
Hut at 6, the tarne key minor. 



we seleet the Sve of the tonir (' and modnlate to F major. 
C - F minor. 

Sve of subdoiii. F H-flat major. 

F H-fial minor. 

ötliofdom. 1> G major. 

ftth — 1> G minor. 



The two preeediu«* examples (09 and 7<>) plainly show (especially when played, 
and üii coinjKirinti the diffevent effeets produeed by I and II) how very inuch a 
modnlation is influenced in its eourse by the key from which we set out, whether 
that key be major or minor. They also teach us, that were we simply to chanye a 



See Observation on Ex. 56, 60, and 63. 
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major key (to which we had modulated) into a minor, the ushnle rour.se of modula- 
tion would at onee reeeive an entirely nnc inipulse and direetion; that is, in the 
latter ease (minor), we should be directed to those keys which are immcdintelij 
related to the minor (II., 4. ö, 0): and, vice versa, by ehanging a minor key into a 
major, we should modnlate to those kevs which stand in relation with the major 
(L, 1, 2, 3). 

We shall now suppose the pupil placed at the pianoforte, and al)ont to pursue a practieal course of modu- 
lxtion. 

He Is already aware tliat lie may modulate dirert lo any key exeept two; (tlie reason has been shown m 
page ). We shall suppose him to be in the key of C ; and mutead of asking hiinself, as heretofore. " To what 
key can 1 modnlate? " let him at onee say, '• I will modnlate to such and suoli a key." — We will suppose lnin to 
havechosen F. His next inquiry would be: What is tlie dominant of F? — Answer, C. Froni whence have you 
derived the dominant? — Answer, from the octave of the tonie. 

I am now in K. and will modulate to E-flat. What is the dominant?— Vnswer. R-flat. From whence is 
that dominant derived? — Answer. it is the subdominant of F. 

I am in E-flat, and will modulate lo its relative minor. C. What is the dominant to C? — Answer. G. 
From whence is thal dominant derived? — Answer. from the third of the tonic. 

I will modulate to G minor. — The dominant is 1). From whence do 1 derive that dominant? (See Ei. 
60, y.) 

I will modulate to R-flat — the dominant is F. From whence is that dominant derived ? (See Ex. 61, y,) 

I am in B-flat.— ( 'an 1 modulate to E? So; because the key of E is diametneally opposite to R-flat. (See 
Circle of Keys, page 73.) 

And thus he may contiuue his exercise. 

If the principle on which these modulations are founded be well understood, 
no further Illustration will be required: nor will the pupil experience the slightest 
difficulty or embarrassment in his exercise; that is, provided he is quick and ready 
at finding the'Jonic to any given dominant.* 

It must now be manifest to the Student what an inexhausible variety of modu- 
lation may be produced by the applieation of the preceding simple rules; and, as 
they are based on an unerring law of natnre, the learner can nevcr go astray; it is 
impos.siblp, nothing is left to chance — nothing to guess at. Let the pupil avail 
himself of the extensive power of modnlation now placed witliin his reaeh, varying 
his seleetions from the different intervals according to his own taste; and, by fol- 
lowing his guide carefully. he must produce ever new. and only the best effects: 
all harsh and rxtriniemis modnlation being fotulli/ p.rrlmb'<l by the rules themselves. 
The following example may serve as aspecimen of the effective employment of the 
preceding rules of modnlation; and it will be observed. that in this instance we 
have not confined onrselves to mere modnlation, but have occasionally introduceil 
prof/re-s.sion.i This interniixture of moihitufion and j>ro</res.sion will greatly add to 
the general effect. and prevent the monotony which would otherwise occur. i 

It will be observed that, in writing the rarintion.s in this exercise, we have not 
confined onrselves to the simple intervals of the rhonls, as in exaniples 22, 23, 47; 
on the contrary, we have einployed them in such a nianner as to form a ntricfi/ of 
passages, to the construction of which tlie pupil is advised to pay ]>articular atten- 
tion. Xeither have we written the chords in that simple form in which they 
appeared in the preceding exaniples. but. in order t<> make the exercise as useful 
as possible, we have written the .stimr chords in ditferent positions; and, to add 

* This liabit may casily be acquired, by simply recollecting lhat. in kevs wilh slmr/is. the tonie has always 
one Sharp lern* llian tlie dominant; and, in keys with jluts. the tonie has unejlnl more. Thus. if the doiuinant is 
I). the lonic will be G. Why? — Reeausc 1> has lim Sharps, and (', but one. If Hie dominant be E, the tonie will 
be C-flat. WliyV— Beeause F has one Hat and 11 -Hat has two tlats. 

t These progressious are pointed out by the lettcr I'. 

i To tlie professor. — It must he kept in mind that, np to the present time we have heen entirely confined 
♦c fnndamcntal harmony ; when we arrive at Inversion, our fleld of Operation will be vastly enlarged : but liow 
extensive will lhat field be when we arrive at the Inversions of the Chord of the flth, Equivocal Modulation, etc. 
etc. 
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still more to tbe general eiYect, some of the intervals have been doubled;* and, if 
thcy are played thus on the pianof'orte, wbilst anotlicr performer plays tbe Varia- 
tion an ootave Insolier, tbu eft'ect will be fonntl pleasing. 

To make tbis matter still more interestinjj, a few nute* bave been introduced 
into tbe Variation, wbieb do not form a purt of tbe barmony, called "passing and 
auxiliary notes." t into an explanation of tbe natnre of wliicb it is not at present 
neeessary to enter; tbe snbject will be fnlly eonsidered bereafter. 

Exerci.se on Jlodidation and Progression. 

Mode rato. ^ -^ """ "^ 




jggilgp^l 



m 




hm. 



III. 




♦ Doublingof Intervals in neeompaniments is pennitted, and conseentive oetaves arising lim», as in the 
preaent instanre, are never eunsidered as such : bnt \ve mnst be carefnl nol to eonfound Ulis wiiting urrumpan- 
tmertts with writing in four real parts, wliere every interval. \ve know, has in ils progressions its place dislinctly 
pointed out. See Kx. 41, etc. 

+ A few of tliese notes are pointed oul by a mark, Ums X. 
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X OTE ._X, Y, \V, Z. show the different wayi <>f doublini: sorap of tlic intervals of tliis oliord. 
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References to e.ramples front ichich the abore modulations have been selected. 
1. Ex. 58 (AhNveof tonic — II. Ex. 56, 3rd of tonic. — III. Ex. 60 (Y), 5th of dominant. — IV. Er. 6i, 
ut. of subdominant. — V. Ex. 61 (Y), 3rd of dominant.— VI. Ex. 64, 3rd of subdominant. 



AN ESSAY 

ON 

INVERTED BASSES 



If the pupil bas caref ully stuilied and comprehended the matter contained in the 
preceding examples, he raust liave observed that the harmony employed lieretofure 
has been derived from the Vibration of a sonorons body:* tliis harmony we call 
fundamental; becanse it is the basis and fonndation, the solid and primitive rock, 
it may be said, lipon which rests the entire snperstructnre of mnsieal eomposition. 
The bass of this is called the fundamental bass, in contradistinetion to that which 
is called the inverted Ixtss, with which the pnpil shall now be made acqnainted. 

He will have noticed the pecnliarity of the fundamental bass with respect to 
the progression of its hdervids, as eompared with the progression of the intorvals 
of the rest of the harmony; for, whilst the form er performed its evolutions by ex- 
tended distanees, such as 4ths and ötlis, the latter did so by 2nds and LJrds. This 
fact should be well kept in mind, and the pnpil is reeommended to review once 
again what has been said <>n the pecnliar character of the f mir parts at pago 

It is evident that. were noiie \>ut fiunlumoital ]>nsses to be employed, a great 
monotony wonld be the resnlt; not only in the bass, bnt in the other parts also. 

By the employment <>f the foitr rules in harmonizing, withont the addition 
of a single fundamental bass, very considerable and important changes have been 
effeeted, and variety prodnced, not only with regard to tlie harmony as a whole, 
but likewise as respects the individual mebtdles of the soprano, alto, and tenor.t 
However, althongh these rnles have the power to intinence the immediate jiroi/res- 
sioa of the fundamental buss,\ yet after all, they can prodnce only common ehords 
and chords of the fundtDneidal 7th: all that could be effeeted, tlierefore (as far as 
fundamental harmonij is concerned), has been effeeted. 

Our object shall now be to show how the eharaeteristie differenee, still exist- 
ing between the i>rogi'ession of the bass and that of the other parts, may be re- 
moved; how the bass may be incorporated with the harmony so that it shall lose 
(for a time at least) its individnality — that all monotony shall disappear — hpi« 
effects be eliciced — and the whole harmony assnme an as]iet't dift'ering from any 
of the former, yet without ulteriny thefiuidamenlaljirogression on which it is estab- 
lished. 

It has been made clear that, by the employment of the fonr rnles, thefiunla- 
mental 7//i appears sometinies in the soprano, sometimes in the tenor, sometinies 
in the <dto, bnt nerer in Ute bass.t lf this fact be kept in mind, the pnpil will 
almost antieipate what is now ]>ro]>osed for liis consideration, namely, how to find 
a bass whieh shall in its progression assimilate with, and partake of the character 
of, the other parts of the harmony, yet withont destroying, in a, single instance, 
the fonndation upon which the harmony has been constrneted. An exani]>le will 
make this ])lain. 

* Ex. 48. + See Kx. 3«, 1, 11. $ See Ex. 41. 

(81) 
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We shall suppose the pupil to make araodulation from C to F, as in tbe follow. 
ins Ex. 



Ex. 71. 





i^SI 



rd. ßrd. 3rd. ßrd. 



& = r-i=4 d&dra 



Fund. Bass. 



At T is a modulation hy fundamental tiasses, and n<i similarity of progression is 
pereeivable betwcen the bass (as it proceeds from tonie to dominant) and tbe other 
intervals of tlie harmony. 

Hut if wo take E, tbe third of tbe dominant cbord (as at II), and convert tliat 
interval into // luiss nute, a similiarity will be effeeted, for the bass E will tlien pro- 
ceed by one decjree to tbe tonie F. 

Tims a neir bass note is found; wliicb in its progression assimilales witb tbe 
vest of the parts, withont changing the nature of the fitndionental harmony, and 
also prodnees a neu: and important effect. A bass note, Unix chosen, we shall call 
an inverted fiKss; and as this inverted hass occupies now the / '011 rih or lowest part 
of the harmony, tbe fundamental bass must be expunged, as it forms 110 longer a 
portion of the four parts. The intervals, also, which are tlms chosen for inverted 
basses (and which are pointed out by dots) must not be allowed to remain in the 
chords from which t-hey are taken. 

As the Ord of the chord is the Jirsf interval which presents itself immediately 
above the fundamental bass,* so wlien thaf interval is chosen as an inverted bass, 
we shall call it 

The First Inversion of the Fundamental Ith.i 

Let the pupil now. by way of exercise, make a few modnlations, first by tbe 
fundamental tiass, and tlien cboose bis inverted bass, as shown in the above 
example. 

Wlicn he has written such modnlations, by tlie first inversion as at III, 
playcd tbcm, and formed bis jiidgment as retard« the dißerenee of effert between 
fundamental and inrerfed basses. he may be introduced to other inverted basses; 
but, before we proeeed, it will be necessary to enter a little more miuutely into 
the nature of 

Fif/nrinr/ the Inverted Bass. 

It has been stated elsewhere \ tliat every bass is supposed to be aecompanied 
by its common chord, and therefore requires not to be iignred; but this, let it be 
well kept in mind, applies to fundamental basses oh///. Witb respect to inverted 
basses. tbe case is widely different; for, although the not es of the chords remain 
the same. yet the names of the intervals, with reference to the inverted bass, are 
not the same; Ihcy must now be eounted from theinverted bass, and figured aeeord- 

* See construetion of the couinion fhord.— Example 1. 
t Why tlie chord of lhe fundamental 7th is flrst sclected for inversion, rather than the common chord, is, 
that the pupil may at once enter upuii a course of praclieal modulation by inversion, which the latter would not 
have afforded. 

X See page . 
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ingly; in fact, it is only now that tlie real figured bass coramences, and the nrc at~ 
sity of figuring the bass thus will be evident. Für instanee, let ns suppose the 
fundamental basses, at II (in the preeeding Ex.), together with tlicir chords, were 
removed — and that we were reqnired tu play the chords to the three bass notes, 
C, E, and F — the pei furnier would play three common chords; hut that is not the 
intention of tlie eomposer; for it is intended tliat the inrertal bass E shall repre- 
sent the chord of the fundamental ~fh of C, and not the common ehord of E. Ilere, 
then, we pereeive the absolute necessity of iiguring the bass, so that it shall truly 
represent the ehord intended.* 

Let us now aseertain what figures are required to be placed over the bass E, 
in order that it may express the dominant ehord of C. 

At I, in the following example, the inverted bass is E. 

From E to Cr is a :)rd (original 5th of the fundamental harmony). 

From E to IJ-liat — Hat ötb (original Hat 7th of the fundamental harmony). 

From E to C — Oth (original 8th of the fundamental harmony). 

The first inversion, therefore. of the dominant ehord is figured thus — ?ö;t no 
matter in what Position the ehord may appear. Compare I with II and IV in the 
following Ex. 



II. 



Ex. 72. 
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At I, the Sth of the fundamental bass is in'tlie soprano expressed by 6. 

At II, the 7th 5. 

At IV, theäth :!. 

N.B. Where any intcrval requires a sharp. Hat, <>r natural, the rorresi)onding 
figure must be marked so likewise, as has been alreaily explained in page :»s. 

The reason why we have been so cirrumstantiat in the c.rplanation of the first 
inversion is beeause we are now arrived at a very important brauch of the practica! 
scienee; and it is necessary tliat tlie j>ii]iil shonlil. at the very outset, obtain a clear 
and eomprehensive view, not only of tue characteristic difference which exists l»e- 
tween fundamental and inrerted harmony, but also of the müde of employing them 
with propriety and etfect. 

From wliat lias been stated, it is clear, that if the .')rd of the chord can be 
emj)loyed as an inverted bass, the .">th of tlie ehord may be thus employed also. 

* This is callod playint; fron) riguied basses. 
+ The 3rd, in Iiguring Ulis chord, is generali}- diitpenseil with, except wlicn U leipiiros an accidental. Set 
III, IV. 
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In thc followin«; exani])lo, at I, the dominant chord appears fundamental. At 
II, thc öth (G) uf thc «loininant chord has been seleetcd as an Inverted bass; and 
as thc öth of that chord is the second interval wliich presents itself above the fun- 
damental bass, vre shall call it 

The fecund Inversion of the Dominant L'hord. 



Ex. 73- 




Fi<iuriu<j of the Second Inversion of the Dominant Chord. 
At III. Froin the inverted bass G to 13-flat tenor is a 8rd (original Tth of the funda- 
mental chord). 
From thc inverted bass G to (_' alto is a 4th (original Sth of the fundamen- 
tal chord). 
From thc inverted bass G to E soprano is ;i (>th (original 3rd of the funda- 
mental chord). 
The second Inversion, then, is ahvays ligured 4, in whatever order the inter- 
vals of the chord may appear. 

At 4 the tigurc (i has a dash throngh the liead, thus,$; heeause G-sharp (the 
interval which this <> represents) has a sharp plaeed before it. The same oceur- 
rence takes j)lace at 5. 

The pupil shonld now, by way of exercise, write an extensive modulation by 
the second inversion, and then employ both the Ist and 2nd aecording to his own 
discretion, ■arefulltj fijnriny the hass. und observing to mark the sharp, or any 
accidcntal Jiat may oeeur; he should then play the whole, marking well the dif- 
ferrnee of thc eft'cct produced by the diO'ercnt inversions.t 

We shall now proeeed to the explanation of the third Inversion of the funda- 
mental ~t/t; it is not iniprobable that the intelligent pupil. if he has earefully 
attended to thc proceding exercises, may have already antieipated the subjeet, 
reasoning thus: If we can take the 8rd and 5th of the dominant chord as an 
inverted bass, why not take the Ttli of the chord also} 

In the following example, at I, we have again made a modulation from C to F, 
by the fundamental bass; and, by selecting the Tth at 2, as an inverted bass, have 
produced 

* See page 38, flftli lini\ 

t When the pupil is al>le to perform modulations with ease and facility (dnring the Performance of which 
he «hould fix Ins eye as mnch npon tlie flgjres as on the notes), he may try to play trithout the noles of the treble, 
bv i-overing them with a slip of paper; thus he will learn (if he desire it) to play from flgured basses. Seo re- 
wmrks at bottom of page . 
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The Third Inversion of the Dominant Chord. 
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Fund. Bass. 
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Figuring of the Thinl Inversion. 

At II, From the inverted bass B-rlat to G in the tenor, is a <>th (original 5th in fun- 
damental hannony). 
From the inverted bass B-rlat to C in the alto. is a 2nd (original Sth in fun- 
damental harmony). 
From the inverted bass B-rlat to E in the soprano, is a 4th (original 3rd in 
fundamental harmony). 

The third invevsion. thereforc, requires to be figured 4.* no matter in what 
©rder the intervals <if the chord may appear. 

N.B. Let the pupil be careful ahvays to expunge from the chord the interval 
which is ehosen for an inverted bass, and which is pointed out by a dot. 

It will have been observed tliat the bass notes of the Ist and 2nd inversion, in 
their progression, have always proceeded to the tonic or fundamental bass; but 
not so with the third inversion, because the fundamental 7th (which is the third 
inversion) descends, as it ought to do, into the 3rd of the following tonir chord, 
where it produces the first inversion of the common chord. This is iigured §; be- 
cause, as at II, 5, 

From A (now an inverted bass) to F is a Üth, originally the Sth of the funda- 
mental harmony. 

From A (now an inverted bass) to (' is :i ord, originally the 5th of the funda- 
mental harmony. 

From A (now an inverted bass) to F is a <ith, originally the Sth of the funda- 
mental harmony. 

The pupil may, thereforc, consider it as a general rule (for the present, at 
least) that the chord of the + should be followcd by the chord of the §; t (first in- 
version of the rotnmon rhord). 

The remainder of the example shows the same chord in different positions. 

We have now gone throngh the Ihrer i>iversions of the dominant chord; and 
we believe that nothing has been omitted that conld tend to bring the matter in a 

* It ir sometimes '., when the fith Joes not reiiuire an arcidental, and sometimes with a 2 only. 
1 It is usually figurcdiwith a 6 only, unless when the ard requires an accidental. 
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more clear and intelligible form ))efore the eye of the pupil, or better impress it 
upon his understanding. Experience, however, has proved that it is possible to 
know a thing and not iniderstand iL — that wc may nnderstand and comprehend 
it, and yet not be able to put it in practice. It is, tberefore, absolutely necessavy 
that thc student sliould put into practice what he has here lcarned. To this end, 
be sliould write various exereises in modulation, employing tbe fhree inversions 
witb occa.sional fundamental basses; lct him then play these exercises carefully, 
listening attentively to the effeets produced by the different inversions, mixed 
wit.h fundamental progression. Such a practice cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended; beeause notonly is it ealcnlated to improve the ein-, but to give quickness 
to the eye in reading musie at Tust sight (])artieularly if the modulation be some- 
times extraneous). It teaches to play from tigured basses almost intuitively; in one 
word, it is the groundwork of eomposition, engendering nmsical ideas. whieh sub- 
sequently may be carried out so as to produee a regulär, linished eomposition; 
partieularly when these excreises are played in various ineasure* of time,* inter- 
mixed with eadences.t by whieh they assume a rhythniieal form, whieh is the 
very life and soul of a musical eom])osition. 

On this latter suhject we shall treat hereafter; for the present, let the pupil 
follow the advice here given, and he will he well repaid for his trouble. 

The following interrogalories will tend nnicli to impress the matter lipon the mind of the Student. 

Q. What do you nnderstand by fundamental harmony? — It is the liarmouy derived from nature, and is 
the hasis ii|>< m whicli all inverted harmony rests. See exumple 4*. 

Q. What do you nnderstand by inverted basses?— Such basses as are t/erired from fundamental har- 
niony. 

Q. Ilow nie these basses found '? — l'.y i'hoosing intervals out of the fundamental harmony, and Convert- 
ing them into bass notes. 

Q. What effecl does this arrangement produce'.'— It prevents monoton)/ in the bass, and gives uniformily 
of progression to the whole harmony, produeing a new and striking eft'eet. 

Q. Ilow niany inversions does the chord of the fundamental Tth, or dominant ehonl prodnce ? — Three. 

Q. What isthe jirsl inrersion of tlie dominant ehonl, and liow is il flgured '.' — Ky laking the3rd of the dom- 
inant chord as the inrertetl bass, we have the Jirst inrersion. 'J'he inverted bass is flgured 6, and 
ascends a half-tone to its tonic. Example 71. II. 

(}. What i.s the seeoml Inversion, and liow is il tigured ?— Tiy choosing the flth of tlie dominant chord as 

an inrertrtl bass we liavu tlie seronil inrersion. It is flgured 4. and descends a whole tone to its 

3 
tonic. Kxample 73, III. 

i) . What is üwthiril inrersion, and liow is it ngured'.'— l'.y choosing the 7th of tbe dominant eliord we 
have the thirtl inrersion. It is flgured 4, and ilesremls into the ,1rd of the following tonic, produeing 

the ehonl of the 6, (the first inversion of the common chord 1. Ex. 71. 
t,i. Is it permitted to let the interral whicli has been diesen as an inverted bass remain in the chord ? — 

No; it lnust beexpunged. 
y. Why'.'— ßecause it wonld produee conseeulire oetaves. 

In ortler that these inverted basses may not draw away the attention of the 
pupil from the simplieity of the fundamental harmony, or lead him to imagine 
that nci!' chonlx have been introdueed,} it will be neeessary to impress upon his 
mind that, thongh new ejf'ects have been produced by the introduetion of the in- 
rerted hasses, yet not the slightest addition has been made to the original number 
of (Mir ehords. 

Mueh will depend upon his having clear views on this suhject. Let it be 
rentewhered, that the harmony arising out of the fundamental basses remains just 
the samc as heretofore. Wlienever an interval of a eliord is eonverted into a bans 
note, that bass note must not be eonsidered as tlie bass, but only as one of the four 
parts or melodies of whicli, at that time, the inverted bass is the lowest part, for 
thc real bass is the fundamental bass. 

* See Khythm. + See Cadcnces. 

X 'flu ise wlio have stndied liarmony in the usual way will undersland what the author means. 
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It follows, therefore, that as all the intewals of the harmony of tho fundamen- 
tal bass are <joverned in fheir jiroyression by tbe motion of that fundamental bass; 
so, the inverted bass (as one of its intervals) is, in its progression, as mueh sub- 
jeeted to the eontrol of that fundamental bass as if it had remained a simple int er cot 
of the ehord. 

Why the intervals of the inverted bass require to be flgured has been already 
shown. The following exercise 011 modulation by inverted basses will place all 
that has been said in a still elearer point of view; we shall reserve the former 
order of our proeedure, and instead of writing the harmony of the fundamental bass 
firsi, and then selecting the inverted bass, we shall choose the inversions firsi, and 
afterwards the harmony. 

Preceptor: Modulate from the key of C to D minor. 

The pupil now writes the ehord of C, as in the following example at I, and the 
fundamental basses, as at 2 and 3, expressed by dofs. This is the first step. 



6. 7. 8. 9. 



Ex. 75. 




Q. By the pvpil. — By what Inversion? Preceptor. — By the first inversion. 

The pupil now writes C-sharp, the third of the dominant ehord (at 5) as the 
inverted bass, whieh (as 3rd of the dominant) ascends immediately to D (at 6). 
This process may be eonsidered as the seeond step. 

Q. How is the lirst inversion of the dominant ehord fignred? A. By 5. 

(Here the pupil tigures the bass as at S.) — This is the third step. 

The pupil now writes the ehord of the fundamental 7th over the fignred bass, 
as at 10, and then resolves it. as at 11. This is the fourth and last step, and com- 
pletes the proposed modulation from C to D minor by the first inversion. 

Let it be kept in mind. when we are about to write the ehord to an inverted bass 
Utus, that the intervals ought not to be named after the fii/un-s by which they are 
represented in that inverted ehord. buttbeymust still be ealled by the original 
names which they had in the fundamental ehord; just as if n<> inversion had faken 
place. If fliis directum he rarefulhj atfended to (which is indeed, as shall presently 
be shown, of much consequenee), it. will e.rceedin<jly simplify the process of moilnhi- 
lation l)t/ inverted basses, and remove all that intricaey which, hy any other process, 
is nnavoidalrfe. 

In onler to prove this, we shall take the ehord of the fundamental Tth as an example. The ehord, we 
know, contains Ihree. intervals, or notes, besides its bass, viz., 3, . r >, 7. It adniits, theiefore, of thrte inversions; 
and as euch of these intervals, in eaeh of these inversions, when fignred. nmst necessaiily appear ander thri-e 
dijferent names, it is evident that much eonfusion inay arise unless prevented by the above proceas. For 
instance : — 



The oriijiuul v\\\ 



The original Tth. 



The original 5th. 



The original 3rd. 



( by the Ist inversion will appear as fi. 

1 2nd 4. 

I_ ■ 3rd 2. 

( by the Ist inversion wiil appear as 5. 

' >n,t :i 



2nd 
3rd 



l 

C by the Ist inversion will appear as 3. 

\ — 2nd in the bass. 

( 3rd ti. 

( by the Ist inversion will appear in the bass. 

\ 2nd (i. 

( 3rd 4. 



vS 
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Now all this apparonl confusion and perplexity vanishes the moment we pursue the process wtiich hat 
been pointed out, viz., ealling interrals nnifornily not only by their original fundamental names, but with refer- 
ence to their progression also; for example: at bar 10, in the preceding example, we should ask ourselves the 
qnestion : — 

Wliere is tlio :inl '.' — In the bass. IIow must the 3rd;proceed ? (Do not say the bass.) 1t inust ascena. 

Whi're is tlic Ttli '.' (Do not say the 5tli.) In the teuor. IIow must the 7t h proceed ?— It must descend. 

Where is the 5t h? (Do not say the 3rd.) In tlie so;irano. IIow must the 5th proceed?— It must descend. 

By this ineans the subject is exceedingly simplified. as the attention is constantly directed to the intervals 
of one chord only, viz.. the clionl of the fundmental 7th.* 

Tlio pnpil may proceed ilats through a whole rour.se of modtüation; having 
proposed tu himself the keys to which he intends t<> inodulate, lte iirst writes the 
fundamental liasses, and, having made li is selection of inrerted banse* and figured 
thein, adds tlie harmony. 

Tliat soiue idea may be formed of tlie variety of etTeet which inversions pro- 
duee, wlien contrasted with fiunlaniaital progressions, we will .select some of the 
preceding examples, the modulation of ich ich shall be rigorously preserved while 
the tliree inrersinns are employed in varions ways. 

We shall first select example 56, and emplov the Und Inversion *• 

It will he observed that the same modulation* which oeeur at I are again 
employed at II. but there the tliinl Inversion 4 is used instead of the second. The 
few additional bars are iutroduced merely for the purpose of coneluding the 
exercise in the original kev. 



Ex. ;6. 




Fund. Bass. 



w^'i^m^^rn^E^ T-m^ M 




I i It Ml | | | I II 
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That the pupil may reap the füll advantage of the following exerelses, it is absolntey necessary that he 
should re-examine and jiltii/ all the previous exaiuples of fundamental moilulations thus seleeted for inversion, 
in onler that bis ear may be impressed aoain with the effeet produced. He will thus at once pereeive the great 
(liffereiu-c of effeet between fundamental and inverted basses. not only as regards the harmony as a whole, but 
also the melodions progression of the hasses t/iemselres ; and it is for this reason thatwe have ehosen to select 
examples. with the effeet of whieh the pnpil has already been made acquainted. Let bim compare the bass of 
example W with that of the inverted bass in the above example 76. 

When twoor more dominant ehords follow eaeh other immediately (as in the preceding example, bars 4 
»nd 5), the 3rd of Ihc Jirst chord need not aseend, beeause the dominant iloes not ttien proceed to the rom'c, but 
to another dominant. In (Ins eise the. third of the dominant descends a minor semitone, and forms the funda- 
mental 7th of the follmriiiij dominant. The present deviation respecting the regulär asetnding progression of 
the ürd of the dominant chord to its tonic (let it be remembereil) can only be permiUed in a succession of dom- 
inant ehords. as shown above. (See the XI'.. page 49, and example 39. II, bar 4 and 5, where the alto, instead of 
asrenduio to the oetave, proeeeds to the 7th of the following dominant.) If we continne modtilating from dom- 
inant to dominant, it will prodnee a protrarted modulation, of which the following is a Short speeimen; but this 
shall be more fnlly explained when we treat on that subject. 

* Those only who have already made harmony their study will appreciate the simplicityof this arrange- 
inent. 

t In Order to make the harmony more eomplele, the 3rd (O 3 at x) has been permitted to fall to the Hh, and 
the 5th ( <' at y) to aseend to the. Mb of the following tonie. 
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Example 5ß ayain selected, employin<i the Jirxt ■incersion, §, "xri endln;/ in B 
minor. 



Ex. 77. 




The pupil will observe tliat the hif/heat part, or soprano, of example 57 (whieh 
is here selected for exereise), is eonverted into the bass part of the following 
example. 



Ex. 78. 




If we write tbe inverted bans part of this example in the sopro.no, and the 
soprano in the bass (as in the following example). an interchange of parts will 
be the result. Such an interchange of parts is ealled double connterpoint in tbe 
octave. We mention this circnmstance here (merely by the way) to show the great 
importance of possessing a sound knowledge of fiuidamentol harmony, and wbat 
may be effeeted by a proper applieation of inrertpil basses. 

The bass of the ])reeeding example TS written in tbe soprano, twn octaves 
higher, with tbe soprano written in tbe bass, one octave Iowpj: 



Ex. 79. 




The following is seleeted froni example 5S, A, with inixed inversions whieh 
the pupil will ligure, and then add the alt<> and tenor. 



— t=^=i= ^- _t= ^ :4=fc- :j-E 1 — q-p— 1 — TT — r i=^R 
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The follöwing is selected from example öS, B. Tlie soprano of that example ie 
hero converted into a bass. X. B. — The hguring of the bass "will be oeeasionally 
omitted in suceeeding examples. 






Ex. Si. 




By way of exereise, the pupil may let the parts of tlie first two bars in this 
example htterch<inye, as in example TS*. 

In the follöwing exereise the soprano of exam])le (>G has been converted into a 
bass, which the pnpil will fignre and then add the harmony. 



Ex. S2. 



il 




As a few speeimens of inverted basses given in the preeeding e.xamples will 
suffice to show howthey may be employed, we shall proeeed to explain 

Tlie Invcrsiona of thr Common Chord. 

This may be effeeted in a very few words; for, as the pnpil is already ac- 
quainted with the Jirxt inversion of that chord t, it only remains to explain the 
seconil. 

lt is clear, that as the common ehord contains only two intervals besides the 
bass, it ean have only two inversions. In the follöwing example, at 1, appears the 
fundamental ehord. 

At L\ the first Inversion (ttth), the third of the ehord having been selected. 

At 3, the second Inversion (4), the 5th of the chord having been ehosen as 
the inverted bass. 



Ex. 83. 



It wonld be waste <>f time ti> enter more fully into an ex]>lanation of these 
inversions, after the exereises through which we have gone. The follöwing exam- 
ple will snflice to show their praetical use: — 

* Wlieii we morlnlute as in example 61, X. 110 inversions should be employed. because the effect produced 
by tlie fundamental bass will l<e more eharaeteristic of tlie l>oldness which tliat modulation is intended to 
exprcs*. 

Tlie fundamental 7tli may, on oecasion, be permltted to asreml to the 5th of the follöwing tonic. See 
Weber's Overture to Kreysehutz — vivace movement, bars 37, 38. and 30. 

t See example 74, bars 5, 7, !*, and 12, and explanation in puge 85. 
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Ex. 84 




X.B. The ehords of the %, at I, are <>f dotibfful origin, as shall be shown when 
we treat 011 discords by Suspension. Those at II and III are perfi-cthj h'yifimafe. 

When we employ the first invevsion of a common churd, it is not absolut ely 
necessary to remove the 3vd from the chovd, unless it aiTects tlie purity of the har- 
mony. In the preceding example at 2, the (Ith (<>., the original 3rd) is doubled. 
This donbling of the Oth arises from the resolution of the pveeeding chord ; ]>ut it 
may also appear as at 4, where E, tlie 5th of the dominant ehord, aseends to F. 

Hints rcspect'uig Fiyuriny. 

In fignriiig the first Inversion, a <> i.s snfficient, unless the 3rd with which it is 
accompanied requires an a<<-idental. In that casc, it is only necessary to place the 
act'idental alone, in place of thehgure 3, thus: ^.e, e. 

The second invevsion must ahvays he iigured 4. 

When the liguves reqniring accidentals ave sharp, they are marked with a line 
across, or a 3 before them. 

When the accidentals veqnired nvaflats ov natural*, they ave placed before the 
figure in the same manner as they are placed before the notc 

OX EMPLOYIXt; 1XVEKTEI) BASSES IX IIAIJMOXIZIXC ME1.0DIES. 

It has alveady been shown how inrersio)is may be employed in m/xlulation ; — 
it shall now be pointed out how these invcvsions may be eni]>loyed in harwonizhaj 
mrlodies. In this latter the pupil will not experience the least dithculty, provided 
he has paid strict attention to the former. He will immediately perceive that he 
is already in possession of all the essenti?.! matter here veqnired. However, 
before we i>roceed it will be necessary to recall attention to what has been said at 
page 52, and exhibited in example 43, A. 

We there explained the peruliar charaett-r of each of the four parts, and how 
(from the application of the four rules of harmonizing *) they became intcrrhanyid 
amongst themselves, produeing an agreeable diversity of elTect; in which inter- 
change, however, the bass did not ]>artici]>ate.t 

We will now take a melody and harmonize it with fundamental basses only — 
write the ehords 011 an upper statf. leaving a blank statf for the inverted bass, 
add the Tths to tlie dominant ehords, and take care that they are properly 
vesolved. (»See example 80, I.) 

* Page 44 to 52. 
* Tlie pupil is strongly reoommended to refer once again to whal has been slatert in the introduetion to in- 
rerted basses (page 81 ): it will materially assist liim in comprehending tlie «uliject upon whieli we are now aboul 
to enter. 
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Havingharmonized the melody thus, our object is next to select f rom the har» 
raony somc of tlie intervals with which to construct a melody in the inverted bass. 
A few rules shall be given to the pupil in this scleetion; for the present it will 
sufliee to direct bis attention to tlie dominant chords only, beeanse the resolution 
of the intervals of that ehord will be quitc snffieient to point out the path which 
the inverted bass is to pursue. 

Rules for construeting an Inverted Bass 



Ex. 85- 




Kui.e I. 

(«) When the 5th of the dominant chord is in the soprano, select the 3rd as 
the inverted bass {?. 

This will produce a soprano progression in that part. 

RlTLE II. 

(b) When the 3rd is in the soprano, select the 7th for the inverted bass 4. 

This will produce a tenor progression in that part. 

Rule III. 

(c) When the Tth is in the soprano, select the 3rd as the inverted bass jj. 

This will again produce a soprano progression in that part. 

K1T1.K IV. 

(d) When the Ord is in the soprano, select the 5th as the inverted bass !. 

3 

This will also produce a soprano progression in the bass. 

Itl-LK V. 

(e) When the Sth is in the soprano, select the ttrrt. 

N.B. When the abuve rules cannot be employed, use the fundamental bass. 

We shall now proeeed to the oonstruetion of the inverted bass for the vaeant 
staff in the next example at II, by eniploying thaßrst and serond rules onbj. 



Ex. 86. 
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Theßrst chord is not a dominant chord — nse W\e fundamental hass. 

Second note : — What interval is in tlie soprano ? The 5th. 

Select the 3rd of that chord for the inverted bass; expunge 15 froin the chord, and write it in tlie vacant 
staff, where it wüst ascend to C in the following chord. Soprano progression. (See example71.) 

Fourth note :J— Wliat interval is in the soprano? The 3rd. 

Select the 7th (tenor progression) ; compare the harmoay at I with that at II. The pupil will observe that 
the monotonous efifect produced by the fundamental bass at I has, in somo measure, disappeared af II. bv the 
introduction of the first inversion «. and the third inversion 6 with its resolution; in other respects, the hariiiony 
of t'ie exercise remains as it was before. ■> 

We shall now harmonize another air, and introtluce the third and fourth 
rules. 



Ex. 87. 




At 6, the 3rd is the soprano — select the Tth. 2nd rule. 

c, the Tth select the 3rd. 3rd rule. 

</,tlie3nl -- select the 5th. 4th rule. 

e , the Ist inversion of the common chord, arising out of the resolution of the preceding dominant chord. 
At bar 4, the Ttli is not introduceil until the latter part of the chord.* 

At bar 7, although the 3rd Is in the soprano, we are not allowed to eraploy the 3rd inversion ; because it is a 
general rule, that a composition should begin and end with the fundamental tonic chord: had the 3rd inversion 
been employed, the exercise would have finished with the chord of the (ith. 

The pupil should now harmonize a few melodies, aecording to these simple 
rules; after which, he may venture upou a more extended field of Operation as 
regards the eonstruction of inverted basses. 

Our constant desire is to produce variety; but as it is clear that a continued 
application of the preceding rules respecting inverted basses, however effective 
for the present, must ultimatehj produce a certain degree of monotony, we shall, in 
the following exercise, exhibit sonie specimens of the variety of ways in which 
the inversions of the <loi,i!nunt chord, as well as those of the common chord, may 
be effectively employed. 




* The reason of this will be more f ully explained when we treat 011 periods 
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At a, lirst Inversion of the dominant clionl, 6, 
b, third Inversion \ - 



soprano progression in the bass. 

tenor progression " " 

c, lirst inversion of the common chord, ß, arising froni the preceding 3rd inversion of the dominant. 

rf, second inversion of the common chord, fi, alto progression in the bass. 

e. lirst inversion of the eominon chord, 6. 
/, second inversion of the dominant chord. 4, soprano progression " 

Observation 1. — The soprano and bass, being the externe parts of the harmony, 
are ahvays the most eonspicuous (that i.s, they are more easily distinguished than 
the inner parts) ; therefore to tliem are yc.nerully given those intervals which arf 
considered to produee the best effect, or contrary raotion. See bars 3, 9, 11, 14 
and let the pupil well notice the gradual deseending bass in bars 9, 10, 11. 

Ohfifrcutiou 2. — At/, bar 3 and 11, the 5th is in the soprano, and, aecording t* 
the first rnle, the 3rd sliould be seleeted as the inverted bass; bnt, as that interva 
in its progression (tscemls, we have chosen the 5th for variety, by which not onl 
a rlowing melody is procured in that part, but also coutrury motion. 

Observation 3. — 1t has been shown at page 43, in what part of the harmonv 
tliu fundamental 7th may be introdneed; the reason was there stated, also, wliv 
that interval eonld not be admitted at that time, althongh the progression of th«* 
fundamental bass would permit its introduetion; however, having now arrived at 
iitrcr.sions, that interval may be very effectively employed, thongh its introduetion 
can be eonsidered only as by lieense; beeanse the 7th,so introdneed, will appearin 
a ]iart of the harmony where the 3rd (its proper resolntion) is not found, and 
which in such ease will neeessarily be doublcd. See (./'), bar 11, where D-flat (th« 
Vtli) appears in the tenor, and resolves on C the 3rd; and as tliat C is found also in 
the soprano, the 3rd of the tonie chord is donbled. At bar 9, the lieensed 7th 
a])]iears in the inverted bass, and the 3rd is eonseqiiently donbled in Und part and 
in the soprano. 

Oli.scrrotlon 4. — We are aware that the chord of the tlth (first inversion of the 
common chord) has heretofore arisen out of the resolntion of the 3rd inversion of 
the dominant chord*. At bar 14, however, that inversion, in order to procure a 
tlowing and melodious progression in the bass, has been introduced unconnected 
witli the dominant chord. 

Ohsernitioa 5. — An inversion may be intorchumjcd with another inversion, and 
thus produee a more melodious progression in the different parts: see bar 12, 

« See Ex. 74, bars 5, 7, 9. 
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where the second inversion is followed by tlie 3rd. Observe tlie interchangc of 
intervals between the alto and bass. 

It wonld be imprudent tu onter liere into all the minutiös of this fertile sub- 
ject; sufficient has been said to direkt tlie intelligent student how to proceed; let 
liim only harmonize and reharnumize exaniple 8*, in the variety of ways witli 
which he is already aequainted, and then bis nwn experience will probably teaeh 
hini more than all that could be said lipon tlie snbject. 

Observation 0. — It has already been observed, that a strict adherence to the 
rules, as exhibited in exaniple N">, may oceasionally be dispensed with, when it 
is our object to prodnee variety — contrary motion — or a more effeetive nielody in 
the bass; however, when wo do thns depart from the observance of tbese rules, a 
sligbt departure from tlie established progression of some of tbe intervals of tlie 
dominant cbord will also take plaee. Tiiis will be evident by examining tlie 
follovving. 

^_ c. d. e. 

ms 




At «, ist rule, all is right. 

At b, the 5th is in tlie bass, and ascrnils. llere \ve liave proceeded by rontritry motion ; Imt tlie 3rd in the 
alto inust, in consequenoe, cle.ireml 011 the öth of the follownvj: tonic. to prcserve tlie harniony eompiete 
At c, Ihe Ttii is in the bass, for variety. The 3rd asoends. bnt the alto and sorpano are doubled. 

Observation 7. — A word coneerning the u7/< of tlie sealf deseending. when it is 
preceded by the 7tb. 

We know that tlie fundamental bass of the Uth of the scale is the subdominant; 
now were we to accompany that interval tlms in <l<-s<->'n<lin<j, after haviug been 
preceded by tbe Tth, conseiutive Otbs and Sths would be the imniediate eonse- 
quence (as in the above example at </); to avoid this. the fundamental bass of the 
Tth of the seale, instead of deseending from the dominant to the snfxlominant, 
should asrenil a whole tone to the relative minor of the key (as at i). 

The following is a practieal illustration of all the ])receding observations. 
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Tenor. 



Inverted Bass. 3 



b. .-. 

T b; b; b; 




HC. 



II. 
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13. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 



19. 
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At </ (bar 1 ) , llie 5tli in lhe soprano descends : wi' liavc; selected tiie same interval for (he inverted bass 
(seoond inversiun), and have made it to ascrnd*, procludns? a good effect and contrary motion. Compare lhis 
with bars 11 and 17. 

AI b, c (bars 5 and 6), the 71h of tlie scale descends to (he Kth; \ve have, Iherefore, aeeompanied (he latter 
internal by lhe relative minor vf the key t ; (he oeenrrenee takes place a( bars 13 and 144 

Lot the pnpil remember that, althongh our principal object in constructing 
an inverted bass is tu produce nflowin;/ and yraeefiil Jmelody in that part, as also 
an amalgamation of all the parts — yet the jteculiar character of the bass, which 
cousists in fundamental progression, must eonstantly be kept in view; see bars 
5. <;, 7, S, it, 10, which are all fundamental progressions. 

Jle is recommended to read the remarks which have been made at the end of 
the treatise 011 modulation by fundamental basses, pages 57-58; and 011 all oeca- 
sions to platj what he may write; and in order to produce a variety of effect, he 
sliould arrange the same exercise in a variety of ways, of which a few specimens 
are given in the following examples. This, in fact, will constitnte an elementar]/ 
introduction to extemjiorary Performance. 

In the following example is shown how the three inversions of the dominant 
cliord <»>h/, with its resolution, may be employed so as to produce variety. 
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» See Observation .l; also Ob. 2. t See Observation 7. 

t 1t will be perceived that on all these oecasions a fundamental 7th has been introdueed npon the dominant 
elionl of Unat, as if it actnally proeeeded to its tonic; this may liere be eonsideml as rather pre7nature, but it 
greatly improves the harmony, and will be fully explalned hereafter. See False Cadences. 
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Xtwill be pereeived that the melodies at bars 1, 2, 3, eontain oiily two sounds 
eaeh; but the ntonottmous effeet <>t' the harmoiiy at bar 1, is lemovcd at 2 and 3, by 
employing other inversions. 

We sliall iiiiw give an exereise in whieh wdl he found two dixtiuct bass-parts to 
the stinie nielody, where tlie above niode of seleeting inveited basses is put into 
\>raetiee. Of eourse it is unneeessary to observe that tlicse two inveited basses 
are two (listinet esereises, and are not intended to be employed at the sante time. 
Each of them should be taken separately, employing the sinne nielody, and then 
adding the two other parts of the harniony. 
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On looking over the seeond bass part of tlie above exaniple it will be per- 
ceived, in the latter part of bar 2, that had the F-sharp conti mied to the end of 
the bar, it must lia-ve ascended to G, producing conseeutive oetaves; instead of 
which, itfirst ascends to the 5th of its owit ehord, and then descends to Cr. ilcan- 
while the 5th, A. in the nielody, also divides itself into two notes, and. instead of 
descending froni A to G in the next bar, it first proeeeds to the 3rd (F-sharp) 
whieh the bass lias quitted, and afterwards ascends one degree to G. As the nso 
of this interchange of intervals is of considerable importanee, and as frequeiit 
reference will be made to it, we have been niore than nsnally earel'ul in direeting 
the attention of the pnpil to it; and to impress it still innre lipon the mind, we add 
the following: — 
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In the above exaniple it will be pereeived, Ist, that this interchange takes 
place during the continnance of tlie ehord; 2nd, that the different intervals, after 
this interchange, wberever they niay be foiind, procoed to their destination as 
pointed out by the resolution of the ehord of the fundamental 7th. For instance, 
bar 1, the inverted bass, G-sharp, ascends to the 5th, 1>, and then descends to A; 
while at the same time the öth, Ii, in the alto. descends to the 3rd. G-sharp, and 
then ascends to A.* Uar 2, the reverse has taken place, l'.ar 3. tlie inveited bass 
ascends froni the 3rd to the 7th, where it resolves into the 3rd ; remark the }>n>- 
gression of the sojtrano. 

* Tlie imporlaiice of 'Ins liilerchanging of jiarls will be still niore evident when we arrive &tpa.i<tii<j nutts. 
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This may snffice to show the principle on which these interchanges are per- 
formed; we sliall now harmonize a simple melody, to show their practical use and 
eti'ect. 
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Bar 1, the bass interchanges with the alto; at 3 and 4. with the soprano. 

X.B. lt is not absolutely neeessary that on these occasions the irtmtical inter- 
cals of the chord should interchange places: — see second part of bars 3 and 6. 

It will now be neeessary to make a few observations on the 2nd and 4th rnles 
of harmonizing. in order to show how these rnles may. nnder certain cireumstanees, 
be einployed in a more extended form than heretofore.* 

Wo are aware that " when the 4th of the seale deseends one degree. it may be 
aecom]>anied by the dominant: '" we shall now add, that thfAth ofthe scule, although 
it tun// not immediately descend one degree (resolving lipon the 3rd of the suceeed- 
ing tonie chord), yet, provided it proeeeds to any of the othfr intervals of that 
chord before its final resolution, it may still be aceompanied by the dominant. 
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At a, the4th of the seale, although it does not descend one degree, is still ac- 
eompanied by the dominant; becanse it deseends to the 3rd of that chord, ana 
tlien resolves. 

At h, the 4th hasfirtf desoended to the f>th of the dominant chord; the inverted 
bass takes up the 4th of the Scale, and deseends <>up degree. 

At r, the 4th has deseended to the Stli of the dominant chord. 

At »/, the 4th has tirst ascended to the Sth of the dominant chord, returned to 
its place, and then proeeeded aecording to the original rule. 

Observation on thr Fovrth IIuIp of accompanyin<i the Scale. 

The rnle says, "when the 5th of the scale is reprated, it may be aceompanied 
by the dominant." Under certain cireumstanees, however, that interval maybe 
so aceompanied when it is not repeated; as in the following example. 

* See also relrospecl, jiage 54 lo 56. 
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itwill be remembered tliat this rule, as well as tlie others, was given to pro- 
duce variety of effect; it was to rcmove monotony in the harmony; thc very 
expression, " when the 5th is rejH'ated," shows the nature of the rule. It is evi- 
dent also that, were the rule in the original form continually to be applied, the 
very evil which we desire to prevent must inevitably make its appearance. This 
will be readily coinprehended by those who have carefully reilected upon the pre- 
ceding matter. 

The following example will exhibit in a praetical form what has been stated 
respecting the extension of the second and fourth rulcs of harmonizing. 
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At a, second rule. At h, i'onrth rule. 

The example which here follows may be considered as a speeimen of the 
various ways in which an inverted bass may be eonstrueted, and the four rnles 
employed. 



Melody, 








{^ES ^S^ 



Inv. Bass 
III. 



\ r, U b: 



If each of the abuve bass parts be taken as a separate exercisc, and the alto 
and tenur added (see example 02), the pupil will then be able to judge of the dif- 
ference of effect, arising not only from tbe rules for the choice of inverted hasse«, 
but also from the four rules of harmonizing (see page 48 to 51). 

Too much attention cannot be paid to what is here noticed, as it is only by 
comparison and a strict attention to the dilference thus produced that the judg- 
ment ean be exercised and formed, and tbe taste improved. 
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The preeeding exereise shoulcl not bc regarded as merely teehnical, but also 
as intellectual; for example, here is a simple melody, it bas no claim to beauty, 
ekgance, or expression. as to its progression or rhythmetical form: tbis melody, 
however, becomes the prolilie source of otbers;* eaeh of whieh, in its turn, may 
also become the source of many more, and so on ad infinitum. When this faet 
presents itself to mir mind, that all this can be effeeted through the instrumentality 
of only three chords. and these produced by nature, a wide field, indeed, is open 
for rerleetion. 

To givo examples of all the variety whieh these rules so abundantly supply, 
■\vould be (piite impossible; we shall only remark, in conelusion, that if the pupil 
keeps in mind the orlylnul principle of fundamental basses, — frvin whence they have 
enainated, — thefour n;?e.s of Imrmonizhiy (as arising out of the dominant chord), 
the rarlcfy of effect produced through their instrumentality — their modulation 
(that inexhaustible mine of musical wealth!), the introdnction of inversions (caus- 
ing an amalgamation of the four parts, by which a new eharacter is infused into 
the winde harmony); furthermore, if he retlects that the oriyinatiny cause of all 
this can be traced to the simple Vibration of a striny, etc., — that it is not the inven- 
tion of man, but the simple Operation of nature; hecannotbut pereeive that the 
matter, tlnis considered, is of a higher order than the mere putting together of a 
few ehords for the purpose of gratifying the ear. He will find that, abstractedly 
considered, it is a subjeet perfeetly capable of creating a real and absolutely intel- 
lectual enjoymentA 

* Mark 1 1 1 »_• inverted basses, which niay all bpeome l>a«s melodies, and then be reliarmonized. 
t It will be seen limv innen more our ideas on Ulis subjeet will be enlar^ed when we arrive al modulation 
by Öie inUrvals of u melody. 
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DISSOjSTAjSTOES 

BT SUSPEXSIOX* 



Hitherto we have employed only such harmonies as are derived from the com- 
mon chord, and tlie chord of tlie fundamental 7th; we shall iiuw proeeed to intro- 
duce some intervals which do not form any part of tbat harmony. 

In order that the pupil may have a clcar view of tlie snliject on which he is 
about to enter, it is necessary that he should take a retrospective view of the sev- 
eral processes hy which the variety of effect, up to the present time, has heen 
aecomplished. Thns — 

He must have pereeived, after the diseovery of the fundamental basses,t that 
the harmony arising from them eonsisted of common chords onhj; ± that this liai- 
mony was afterwards enriched by the fundamental 7th ; and that thus (another 
interval beingadded to the harmony) a new eifert was produeed.§ He must have 
observed that the four rules of harmonizing, i] modulation, Inversion in niodu- 
lation, Tf and, last of all, inversions in melodies, ** all formed a ehain of causes 
and effects, unbroken by a shujle link; and that all this resulted — not from a 
theory suggested by man — but from a system founded in nalun-, as exhibited in 
example 4S. 

It shall now be shown how a new effect may be introduced into the harmony 
by means altogether differing from those which have heen hitherto employed 
for that purpose. 

We have already stated that our harmony up to the present time has eonsisted 
of common chords, and the chord of the fundamental 7th, with their inversions, 
and our experience has surficiently shown the variety which these chords ahme, by 
a judicious Management, are capable of producing; yet, as the constant reeur- 
renee of these (however diversitied or dissimilar in their ])rogression) must ulti- 
mately tire the ear, means have been fonnd to remedy this defeet by introdiieing 
intervals into the harmony, which do not oonstitute either a portion of the common 
chord, or that of the fundamental 7th. 

"We shall endeavor to illustrate this by the following example : — 

Suppose we were required to harmonize the melody as at 1. Aecording to the 
first rule of harmonizing it wouhl appear as at IL; and, if it were played thus, 
the ear wouhl re*t iicrfectly contented. Söt so at III. Why? Because the sound 
G, at bar 1, instead of immediately descending to F, is continued in bar 2, and the 
ear experiences a certain degree of disappoinment — a degree of pain — it desires 
to hear the F, and wlien the F at last arrires, a certain degree of pleasure is expc- 
rienced; whieh, although purchased at the expense of a little pain, we have no 
objeetion to experience again on the same terms. 

* Dissonances by retardation shall be explaineil be reafler. 
♦ See i>age 28. i Vage 33 to 34. § Tage 37 lo 42. : Tage 44 to 50. 1 Page 89 to 104. ** Tage P7 lo 102 
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Ex. 99. 



The intcrval which prodnced this etfect is called a tlixs<>)i<inrr 7 * and the chord 
t<i which it is attachcd. a rfixcoril. 

Wlien an intcrval <>f a chord is thus kept back in a grndual (lexern/Hng pro- 
ii,ression, as at Hl., wo shall call it a snsj)cnsi<i)i. or a ilixsoininrr by siixpension ; for 
example: — 

At III., as G snspends thc Stli (F), we shall call it the ilissonance of the Oth. 

as F .°.rd (E), it will he the riissuuintre of the 4th. 

as E ">th (D), it will he the <Uss„uanri' of the ßth. 

These comprise r/// the dissonances by Suspension, 

The followins example exhihits the discovd of the 4th in its different po.si- 
tions, producedhy $us}>vn<li)i</ the ?>rd ; — 

At r/, the dissonance is in the soprano, 

At !>. alto. 

At r, tenor. 



b. 



Ex. 100. 
I. 
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The discord of the Oth, in its different ])ositions. is produced hy susjimding 
the Sth, thus — 



II. 




The discord of the <>th, hy the xu.s}>cnxi<>» of the öth. in its three positions: — 



III. 




<£• 



Tlic intervals of a common chord — 3r<l, 5lh, and 8t h — are ealled ronsonanecs; any nther interval. there. 
fore, is a (]ix4iin:ini'0. >» .!'>..— We are nol liere speaking of interval? arising from inversions. 
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It will be pereeivcd, that in example Uli (III.) the sounds whieh produce the 
discords present themselves naturalli/ in the progression of the descendiug scale; 
they are first heard as consonances, after that as dissonances, and Me>< (after having 
descended, or — in other words — proceeded to their respeetivc plaees from whieh 
they had been detained) again form eonsonances. From this eireumstanee arises 
the 

Rüde fok tue Prepakation of Dissoxances. 

(A.) In lohichsoever of thefour parts a dissc»tance appears, in that part also 
it must first be heard as a consonance. Or, in other words, thus: — In 
whatever part the interval appears whieh is to he suspended, in the 
same part also must he prepared the dissonance whieh suspends it. 

Resolution of Dissonances on Discords. 
(B.) In whichsoever part the dissonance appears, in that part it must descend 
by one degree into the same consonance, whieh was suspended.* 
This is called the resolut ion, or resolviny the dissonance. 
For instanee, in the preceding example 100, 

4fT ( thedisso- ) ... (is prepared) , .. 0+1 ( ^consonance, and 

At L > ° nanee of the 4th in the • su l n ' aiK) ^ the Stb ' j ^solved mto the 

( drd in the same 
[part. 



b- 

c- 

II., a- 

b- 



■alto 
• tenor 



Otli 



in the soprano 

alto 

tenor 



5th, 8t h 



III. 



C.th 



in the tenor 

soprano 

alto 



:)rd, 5th 



Dissonances t>y Suspension in the ascenihn« Scale. 

Were we to introduce dissonances unhj when the scale or melody gradnally 
descends, the above rule for the preparation of dissonances would he (piite super- 
fluous; but, as this is not always the case, we shall now, instead of taking the 
descending scale, employ the ascendin;/, in whieh dissonances will not be found 
naturally prepared. t 

In the following example, at a, the harmony ascends, and consists of concords 
only: — 



Ex. ioi. 




* This rille admits of a slight exeeption, whien shall be explained in its proper place. 

+ Dissonances whicli are naturally prepared in the uscrndunj scale, are called retardations, whieh will be 
lonnd fully explained hereafter. 
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At b, the dissonance of the 4th is introdnced in the alto. 

Q. Why in tlie alto? A. Becau.se the ord, into which it resolves, is found 
in that part. See A, page 10:3. 

Q. Is it here prepared? No. 

At c, the dissonance is prepared in tlie sanw part where it afterwards resolves. 
In ordcr to obtain this preparation, \ve have divided G (tlie semibreve of the pre- 
eeding eliord) into two minims, and bave allowcd it to aseend to C (the Sth), as 
the proper preparation of the dissonance of tlie 4th.* 

All the above observations as to preparation, etc., etc., apply equally to the 
other dissonances. 

The nature of dissonances having now been explained, it shall be shown how 
and whcre they can be introdnced; and let it be well kept in mind, that, in doing 
this, \ve ;ire to be guided solely and alone by the progression of the fundamental 
bass. 

Wo shall commence with 

Tue Dissonance of tue 4th. 
(C.) Wlien the fundamental ha ss ascends a fifth, or descends a fourth {which 
amoitnts to tlie sam<'\); the dissonance of the Ath may be introdnced, pre- 
pari'il hy the Stli, and resolred into the Ord. f 

In order that the pnpil may have a correct idea of the preparation and resolu- 
tion of thi.s dissonance. and the manner of employing it effectively, \ve shall for 
the present deviate a little from the plan hitherto pursued; and instead of harmo- 
nizing an air, \ve will select that progression of fundamental hasses which will 
admitof its introduetion in a regulär and unbroken series. 

The followiug example at I., exhibits a continned progression of basses, 5ths 
ascending, or 4ths descending. 



Ex. 102. 

I. 



£'e 



8=5 



To which, at II, common ehords or concords bave been added. This we shall 
call a cansnuant harmony or harmony <>f rnnrords, in rontro-dixtinction to that 
which is produced by a progression of dissonances, called dissonant harmony, or a 
harmony of discords. 




* See A, pane WA. 

t Inorilcr to avoid mislakes and repotitions, wilh rogard to tlie progressions of the fundamental bass, on 
these occMsions. we sliall always say —tlie bass usrends a htli, although Ihe bass may In reallty desceml a 4t.h, 
because asoendmg a 5th or descending a 4lli produces tlie same note. 

' See Example 100. I 
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The chords haviug been written as in tlie above example,* and the 3rd of cach 
chord particularly distinguished by the ligure 3, the pupil must examine the Pro- 
gression of the bass, reasoniug thus: — 

The bass proceeds from C tu G (ascending a öth), consequently I may liave the 
dissonance of the 4th. 

Here he should write the figures J,, or sini])ly 4 3, the figure 4 representing 
the dissonance, and tlie figiire 3 its resolution.t 

From G to D, a Atk descending ; from D to A, a öth ascending. Tims let him 
go through tlie entire exercise, and figure the bass accurdingly. He may then 
proceed to introduce the dissonances, as in the following example, reasoniug 
thus : — 

Exercise oa the Dissonance of the ith, prepared Inj the 8///. 



Ex. ici. 
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Q. Here (pointing to G, bar 2) I can introduce the 4th; but in which of the 
four parts should I write it? 

A. Where the 3rd (its resolntion) is found; nainely, in the sojn-ano, bars 
2 and 7. 

For the same reason the dissonance must bc written in the alto at bars 3 and 8, 
and in the tenor at 4 and (i. 

Observe, tliat in bars 2, 3, 4, (i, 7. S, the dissonances lie already prepared, in 
the same part where the resolntion is found, because the melndij descends; but at 
bars 4 and 5 the ease is different, the melody asrends; the alto, therefore (in order 
to prepare the dissonance), is obliged t<> tismid in bar 4 to tlie octar<\\ 

Let the pnpil now write an exercise himsclf as here poiuted out, the chords of 
which may either be major or minor, or a mixture of both. 

N.B. — A progression of fundamental basses ascending uninterruptedly by 
5ths (or descendiug by 4ths), will conduet us through all the keys witli sharps; 
and, if no enharmonic change is introduced, will necessarily carry ns as far as 
the key of B-sharp.§ 

* In writing tlie chords, the pupil must avoid all skipping. 

t Snme coniposcrs, in ngnring this chord. write only l 3, except wlion tho 5tli requires an ae- 
cidental, thus $ ?- D*- bj -. N.H.— The dash aft<T a ligure shows tliat tlie note to which ;i 
refers is to he contimied while the others are progressing. 

t See example 101, c. § N.B.— Not by inodiilatioii. 
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The pupil is strongly recommended to play these exercises, carefully observ- 
ing tlie different effeets produeed between the consonant and dissonant harmony; 
and, by way of exereise, to take the fundamental basses of melodies already har- 
monized, write the ehords to them as pointed out above, figure the bass, and then 
introduce the dissonances where the progression of the bass will admit of it. 

To sliow the importance of the dissonanee of the 4th, and the value of the 
simple rnle by whieh we introduce it into practical composition, we shall here 
exhibit a few specimens in three parts. 



Exereise, showing how the Dissonanee of the 4th may he employedfor the 
purpose of Imitation.* 




t\ ~3 



At bar 1 the soprano ascends to G, to prepare the dissonanee at bar 2, where 
it resolves into the ord. The soprano continnes thus to prepare the dissonanee 
until it arrives at bar 7, where the strahl ends in B minor. 

Now let us observe that, while the soprano ascends in bar 1 to G, to prepare 
the dissonanee at 2, the alto performs a similar Operation by ascending in bar 2 to 
D, to prepare the dissonanee at3: and, while the soprano thns continnes to pre- 
pare and resolve the dissonanee, the alto proeeeds in a similar manner, and follows 
the soprano a 4th lower,t until at the (ith bar, as has been stated already, the 
strain ends in 1) minor. 

Atthe Sth bar, the alto commenees and continnes the same melody which the 
soprano commenced at bar 1, and the soprano takes up the subjeet of the alto at 
bar 0. The soprano now continnes to follow the alto a öth higher as far as the 
i:jtli bar, where, by a few modulations, the harmony is carried back to the 
original key. 

We shall here exhibit the same exercise in four parts, where the tenor par- 
tieipates in the imitation. 

% To tlie /'ro/rssor— We feel, liowever, tliat, in doing so, we are rather travclling out of our 
usual simple eotirse. 

§ Wlien two or niore parts move tlms, it is ealled Imitation. Wlien each part is imitated as 
aiiovc, it is ealled a canonical imitation or eanon. The lirst, 7 hars contain a canon in tlie 4th be- 
low, and froin the Ttli to the l.'ith a canon in the 5tli above. 
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Exercise of the Dissonance of the 4th. in fnur parts, empioyedfor the purpose 

of Imitation. 
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Dissonance in the BabS.* 
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This will suflice to show what may be effeeted by the simple vule, viz. : When 
the fundamental bass asrcnds a r,th etc., ,-tr. We shall now proceed to the intro- 
duction of 

Thk Dissoxaxck of tue üth. 
'D.) Wien the fundamental bass ascends a -Uli (or desccnds a ~>lh), the \Uh may 

he introduced, prepar<d Inj the ->tli, und rcsutnd into the Stil. 
As this is the same progre^sion whuh is leipiired in uiodnlatin.i (viz. from 
dominant to tonic), ive shall make a few modulations, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing this dissonance. 

Exercisc an the ])issonaurc of the 'Jth prepared by the 'Ah. 
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c. it. 
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pSfe'^f ?f- 



Inv. Bass.b? , 



^J 



es l 
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Fund. Bass. 



t Ti> pi-L-vi-iit lt'djjer liiic s, the tenor part is lu-rc written in tlio bass clel. 
* To be innre fully oxplained by and by. 
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At a, the tenor proeeeds from the 3rd to the öth of tbe chord * to prepare the 
9th, which appears at h, where it resolves into the 8tli. 

Q. Why does that dissonance appear in the tenor? A. Beeause its resolu- 
tion is fonnd there. 

At r, the soprano has descended to the 5th of the chord to prepare the 9th, 
whieh appears at d, and resolves into the Sth. 
At i\ the alto ])erforms the same j>rocess. 
As the bass at ;/ lias ascended a ~>t/i. we introdnee a 4th, prepared by the Sth. 

X. 15. — It will have been remarked, that where the ord aseends to the 5th of 
tbe chord. to prepare the 9th, the first inversion, 5, is employed, to preserve the 
harmony complete. 

We shall now return to our three original fundamental basses, and harmonize 
the ascpndinu and descendiny scale, introducingboth the 9th and 4th wherever the 
Progression of the bass will permit. 

Asceudiuy und descendiny Scale, with Dissonance» of the 4th and 9th. 

b. c. d. e. f. z. k. 
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The Fund. Bass. is occasionally represented by the dots. 




From a to h, from d to e, from i to Z-, from » to o, and from o to p, the basses 
asrend In/ öths ; consequently the 4tli prepared by the Sth may be introduced. 

From l> to e, from <• to d, from e to./', from >j to //, from 1:1, to n, from p to y, the 
basses asrend htj 4///.s; consequently tlie 9th is prepared by the ;">th. 

Q. Tbe bass, at //, has ascended a 4th; why have we not introduced the 9th ? 

A. As a dissonance is the reprcsentative of a ransonance into whieh it subse- 
qucntly resolves, it is elear that the consonance and the dissonance whicb suspends 
that consonance eannot be permitted to appcar at one and the same time; we must 

* Let itbekept in mmkI that the intervals are here always cüunted from the fundamental 
bass. 
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tlierefore be very careful, when the Oth, for instanee, is introdueed in one part 
that the 8th does not appear in another part of the same cliord at the same timc. 
This remark, of eonrsc, a])plies to all other dissonances whatsoever; see x, where 
the Suspension of the sth in the alt», and the octave in the soprano appear on the 
satne cliord at the same time. 

Q. Why has not the 3rd of the dominant cliord, at?>, ascended ? 

A. For the same reason as stated already; in order to make room for the Dth,* 
the 3rd in this instanee has heen permitted to descend to the öth of the tonic. 

We shall now introduce 

The Fundamental Ith, combined icitli the Dissonances of the 9th and 4th ; 

Preparatory to which, it will be necessary to point ont some peenliarities con- 
cerning these dissonances worthy of Observation. 

Ist. — The fundamental 7th is derived froin Nature, and tlierefore reqnires no 
preparation. (See example 4S.) 

2nd. — Dissonances, being artißcial, must ahvays be prcpared. 

3rd. — The fundamental 7th does not resolve lipon the same bass. 

4th. — Dissonances do resolve lipon the same bass.t 

The fandamental 7th ]>artakes of the natnre of a consonance as well as of a 
dissonance. 

As a consonance, requiriny no preparation. As a dissonance, reqniring to be 
resohed. 

Dissonance nf the Ath, prcpared Inj the fundamental Ith. 

The fundamental 7th, tlierefore, considered as a consonance, may prepare a 
dissonance; that is, the 7th, before resolving into the 3rd, may be suspended, pro- 
dneing the dissonance of the 4tl? ; and thus when the bass proeeeds from the 
dominant to its tonie, the dissonance of the 4th may be introdneed, prepared by 
the 7th. 

In order to exhibit this dissonance in a practical form, we shall again make a 
few modulations. 



Exercise on the Dissonance of the 4th, prepared by the fundamental Ith. 

J o}sizm(zr_ -^r~ i — ^ 1 — — — i — =3 1 — «£- 



Ex. 108. 




Fund. Bass. 



* When we arrive at accatulhuj dissonaners. eallcd rotardations, these licenses (as tliey ara 
called) will l>e dispensed with. 

t Exception to this rule shall be sliownhereafter. 



III. 
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At f/, tlie Tth has prepared the 4tli in tlie tenor, which ;it b, resolves lipon the 
samt' biiss into tlie 3rd. 

At r, that dissonance is thus prepared in the nopr<ino ; at e, in the alto ; at ,7, 
in the tenor. 

The pupil is recommended (by way of exereise) to niake a few modulations,* 
introducing tlie dissonance of the 4th, thns prepared by the fundamental 7th. 

If wo exainine exainples 10f> and 108, we find that the pro^ression of the bass 
in inodnlatioii (froni dominant to tonic) is the same as aseendhifr a 4th ; and henee 
it follows that hutli these dissonanees, viz., the !>th prepared by the 5tli, and the 
4th prepared by the Tth, may be introdueed eonjointly lipon the same bass, tlius 
formin<, r a progression of 

Compound dissoitaneex of tlie 4th and \)th. 

Exereise vn the 4th, prepared hy tlie Ith ; the 4th prepared Inj the Sth ; <uul 
the {)th prepared l>y the ~)tn. 



\n l?4 



Ex. 109. 




Fund. Bass. 



i^i^^l^l^i 



I 



At li, the bass aseend* a 5tli, dissonance of the 4th, prepared by the Sth, in the 
soprano. 

At <\ bass aseends a 4th, or froni dominant to tonie; the 4th prepared by 
the Tth. 

At d, l>oth dissonanees appear in the so]>rano and alto. 

At/, in the alto and tenor. 

At //, in the soprano and tenor, ete. 

Observe the interchumje of intervals between the tenor and inverted bass at e, 
between the ulto and inccrted bass at ;/, and between the tenor and inverted 
bass at /. 

The followinjj is an example of :u.-conipanying, 011 the pianoforte, a harmony 
comprising diseords; it cuntains all the harmony of the preeeding example, and 
the ])iij)il is reeommended to play it. 

X. 15. — The tigures point out the preparafion and rexolution of the dissonance. 

It will be observed that some of the intervals of the chords in tlie bass are 
doubied ; in doiii»' so, however, care has been taken that none of them, thus 
introdueed. appear as suspensions elsewhere in tlie harmony. * 



See Part III, 011 inodnlatioii. 



t See Olis. pa.ne los, and c. at the end of example 107 
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In the iirecedins; examples, it will have been notieed tliat a jiartirnlnr progres- 
sion of the finulamental bass has been especially seleeted for the purpose of 
introducing the dissonanees; tliat object having been effeeted, we shall now 
return to our original plan of harmonizing a melody; and then (guided by the 
Progression of its fundamental basses) introduee such dissonanees as those pro- 
gressions will admit of. 

^i Melmhi Ilunnonizeil with Dis.sonancrs. 

r- 



Ex. 101. 




-0- w 



I I L 



Tlie conseeutive r>tlis. betwecn the tenorand bass, and tlie conseeutive stlis, between tlie alto 
and bass, as tlie liarniony pioreeds fnmi bar 5 tu ('•■ are avoided by tlie bass moviiif: by con- 
trary inotion — tliat is, tlie bass kkscenus. while the other two parts asckm>. 

We shall analyze the foregoing exereise by a few interrogations. 
Q. (Bar 2.) By what rnle are you enabled to introduee here tlie dissonanee of 
the 4th ? 

A. Beeause the fundamental bass ascends a 5th.* 



See page 104, C. 
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Q. Why does thc dissonanee appear in the soprano ? 

A. Bccause tlie :>rd of the ehord (its rcsolution) is found there. * 

Q. (Bar o. ) By what rule have you liere introduced tlie 9th ? and why does 
it appear in the soprano ? 

A. liecanse the fundamental bass there aseends a 4th, conseqnently I can 
iiitroducc a i»th;t — it must appear in the soprano, becanse its resolution (the Sth) 
is l'ound there. 

Q. ()n what principle have yon introduced the 4th in the sanie bar, for the 
bass does not ascend a 5th ? 

A. Becanse F, the dominant, proeeeds to its tmiic (B-flat), we can have a 7th. 
This rtli ])repares the 4th (in bar 2), and is resolved, in eonjnnction with the 9th 
(in bar 3). 

0. Bnt Ikiw can the 7th, whieh partakes of the nature of a dissonanee, 
jtrt'jxtre a dissonanee ? 

A. Becanse the fundamental 7th partakes of the nature of a consonance too, 
as it re«iuires n<> prep<iration;\ the fundamental Ith may therefore prepare a 
dissonanee. 

Dissonanee of the Gth, prepared hy the Srd. 

The pupil is aware that, when the fundamental bass aseends a 5th, the disso- 
nanee of the 4th may he introduced. § It shall novf be shown that, when the bass 
aseends tJnis, the dissonanee of tlie Oth may likewise be introduced; conseqnently 
both these dissonanees may be employed conjointly. 

In the followin«; example at a and c is exhibited tlie simple dissonanee of the 
(»tli, prepared by the -'hd, and resolved into the öth, as already shown at page 102; 
it b and e, both of these dissonanees appear conjointly. 



Ex. ii2 








Or thus. 



The above exereise is a practical Illustration of the manner in whieh these 
diseords may be employcd -with the best effect. 

It has been shown, and eannot be too strongly impressed upon the mind of 
+ he pupil, that the introduetion of dissonanees are in every ease regulated by the 
Progression of the fundamental bass; and, in order that he may see the ntmost 
ext ent to whieh a dissonant harmony may be earried, we shall here give an 
example which exhibits every progression of whieh the fundamental bass is 
eapalile, and, conseqnently, every dissonanee by Suspension that ean be introduced 
into harmony. 



.1.» Nfi S 



Ex. 113. 



sSSpiF^^e^ej^BlH^ 
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1 Y&gk 10b, K. t See page 107, D. t See page 109. § See page 104, C. 
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, ,. , , , , , 7 o i +1 i '-'th prepared by the 3rd. 
«, wnen the fundamental bass ascends a 2nd, the ^^ l l - -^ 



c, 
/, 



-3r,I, 

-4th, j 



(»th 
Oth • 
4th- 



-öth, 
-c.th 



( Gth 
> 4th 



8th. 
öth. 
7tli. 
:hd. 
Sth. 



Ao dlssouance. 



( ( .)th prepared by the 8th. 

-Ttli, > (ith öth. 

( 4th Srd. 



K.B. Ascending a 7th, or descending a 2nd 

"th 3rd > amount to the same thing. 

öth 4th ) 

It appears by the above example at /, that wlien the bass descends a 2nd, we 
can introduce the Oth, Oth, and 4th. But it is only the 4th that can in this instanee 
be permitted to appear legitimately; for, as the Suspension is the representative of 
the consonance into which it resolves, it is manifest, were Ave to prepare the Oth 
by the Sth, that the ear, anticipating the resolution, woukl be impressed with the 
approach of conseontive uetaves; for instanee — 



Ex. 
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6 5 
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f. 



At «, in the above example, we find conseontive oetaves; at b, Oth prepared 
by the Sth — ean this be permitted ? at t\ consecutive öths; at-d, (ith prepared by 
the öth — can this be permitted? at p, consecutive 3rds; at/, 4th prepared by the 
3rd — this is perfeetly correct. 

The following exercise is a melody harmonized with dissonances; and, if the 
soprano be sung or played, the inner parts may be cousidered as an aceompaniment„ 

a. b. c. . . d. 



Ex. 115. 




- lj lj ui TTc/Vf ZTzZfT 



n~ 



"f? 






1 



At «, the ehord of the | appears by iuerrxion, and at fr and (7, by xuspension;* 
at f, the Oth is prepared by the öth; at/ ;/, prepared by the .'Jrd.t 



* See Example 120, «, 0, and explanation. 



t See example 113, a 
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It will lie necessary, betöre we pnrsne mir subject nf dissonances further, to 
make the pnpil aequainted with what is called the 

Arreutcil uiitl iinticrrnletl Part <>f a l>ar. 

To enter fully im tliis matter at present wonld be mit of place; all that it is 
neeessaiv l'or mir pnrpose n<>w to State is, tliat in a bar of common time, whether 
it contains twn niiiiiins, two crolchets, elc, or their eqnivalent, the first part only 
is called ticcrnlrd, and the second half ttnucrcnlctl (as in the example I.). When a 
bar contains tliree niiiiiins, three erotehets, etc., or their eqnivalent, then the last 
portimi is called lomrcnitcil (at II.). 



j-x. ii 6. 




It is a «jeneral rnle, that dissonanc.es shouldbe prepared on an xnaecented part 
of a bar (example 117, t<), appear on the acreitted jiart (li), and be resolved on tlie 
uiutcvcntt'tl (<■), and that the note wliich prepares the dissonance be at least of the 
same dnration of time as the dissonance itself. * 



a. l>. c. 



a. b. c. 



b. c. 



Ex. 117. 




It is necessary to observe, that these rules have reference chieflyand primarily 
to coinpositions of the old school, the strift xlyle, as it is called t (in eontra- 
distinetion to what is called the free style) \ the bitter of wliich does not command 
a very elose observance of them. The following example is an illnstration. 

u. a. u. a. 71. a. "■ a. 1<- 

#H-5 — -» \-£i -p- 



Ex. 118. 




% l 



&c. 
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Here, althmi<;h the dissonances are prepared 011 the miarrenled part of the 
bar, and by notes of eqnal dnration with the dissonances themselves, yet they do 
not (exce]it at the 5th bar), resolve (strictly speaking) on the umircented part of 
the bar. 

The followinj; - example exhibits a still stronger illnstration of what has been 
stated, for, at bars 1 and 3, the (ith is prepared lipon the aecented (instead of the 
nn-accented), and is strack 011 the unaccented, (instead of the aecented) part of the 
bar. 

»Never were there rules wliich admit of more exeeptions, or are less regarded, especlally in 
tlie compositum of modern nnisic, tlia.11 the above. t Cliurch nnisic, fugues, etc. 
% Modern nmsic in general, sonatas, concertos. songs, etc. 



Ex. 119. 
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a. b.. 
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This (leviation froni the strict rule of preparation and reSolution of disso- 
nances, may be eonsidered as the medium between the strict and free * styles of 
writing, 

From what has been showu above, it is elear that there are twn chords of the 
4, one arising out of the seeond inrcrsion of the cminnnn ehord,t and another out 
of susjiension*. t They may, however, be easily distinguished, as the J'orwo- 
requires neither preparation nor resolution, and the latter requires both. This 
distinetion is elearly demonstrated in example 120, where at «, the ehord of tlie £ 
by Inversion (being derived from a concord) prepares the discord of the l at /* ; 
and thus the nature of each ehord, and its origin, is immediately diseovered. 

As frequent opportunities will hereafter present themselves for illnstrating 
this subjeet, we sliall at once proeeed to the invrysions of discords ; and let it be 
observed, if the pupil has well understood and praetised what lie has learned of 
inversions (as explained throughout Part IV), he will not experienee the slightest 
difheulty in comprehending the subjeet upon which he is iiuw going' to enter. 

With respect to theß<jiirin(/ of the inverted basses with dissonanees, the pupil 
is advised to read with attention what is stated at page 11(5 and 117 011 that subjeet. 

We shall seleet the aseending and descending diatonic seales for nur next 
exereise, presuming that the pupil himself has harmonized itwith inverted basses, 
that he has carefully examined the ]>royressio» of the fundamental basses, has 
aseertained where dissonanees may be introdueed, and figured the basses, as 
shown in all the preeeding examples; then let us ask the following questions. 



Ex. 121. 




Inv. Bass.^ ^ 3 §" 



Fund. Bass. 



8 B 



L 



m^m 



*4 T 






Q. What dissonance eanwe introduee in the second bar ? A. Tlie fourth. 
Q. Why ? A. Because the fundamental bass aseends a fifth. 
Q. In which of the four parts must the dissonance appear ? -V. In the 
inverted bass. 

Q. Wliy ? A. Because the third of the ehord is there. 

Q. How has the 4th been ])rejiared ? A. I»y the oetuve in tlie preeeding ehord 



* Tlie free style even admits dissonanees ef every deseription unprepared, althongh the7 
are generally resolved. 



1 See Example s:s. 



t See 113, ri. 
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V. Yes; it has descended into the 3rd* 



Q. Has tlie 4th resolved properly ? 
of the chord. 

Q. ITow has the 4th been propared in bar 4 ? A. By the fundamental 7th 
in the preceding chord. t 

Q. Froni where liave yon that Ttli ? A. G, the bas<, is the dominant to 
C, and tbns a 7th niay lie introduced at Ö; tlie dissonanee appears agnin in the 
inverted bass at 8 in the tenor, prepared by the Ttli. 

Q. Why has the 4th not been introduced at bars :3 and (>, as the pvogression of 
the fundamental bass would permit? A. Becanse tlie :Jnl of the chord is in 
tlie sojirano; and were we to suspend it in tlie tenor where, in fact, that disso- 
nanee wouhl bc prepared by the Ttli), then the 3rd, as well as its Suspension,, 
would bc heard together. t 

Let the pnpil now introduce the dissonances into the descending scale. 




In the above exereise, bar i 1 », the dissonanee of the 9th is prepared by the 3rd; 
and at 4 and 7 the dissonanee of the <>th is combined with the fundamental 7th. 
This mixture of dissonances is very effective. 

That the dissonanee and the consunance which it susprniU mustnever be heard 
together, has been stated innre than once; nevertheless, as an error in this par- 
ticular is easily committed when dissonances are introduced into inverted basses 
»espeeially when a licensed 7th is employed), the pupil is advised to pay gre.it 
attention to the faulty progressions which are exhibited at c, e, y, and h, in the 
following exereise. 

d. e. f. 



Ex. 123. 




Eigfl^^ga^JüiJi 
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At «, a licensed 7th appears in the tenor; which, at h, has deseended into the 
Srd, and thus farall is correct; but, at c, that .'!rd is suspended, while, at the same 
rime, the .'ird is lieard in the soprano. At <1, the 5th is in the tenor, and descends 
into the 8th, as it owjht; § bnt at <■, the ">th, instead of descending to the 8th, 
suspends that interval, whilst the soprano has ascendcd to it, and thus the 9th and 
8th are heard together. At/, all is right; but, at </, the :)nl appears in the tenor, 
white the inverted bass suspends it at the same time. At //, licensed 7th in the 
inverted bass, Ord in the soprano — wrong. 

* See pii^e 103, B. f See Kxaniplc ins. t See page after Exainple 107, x. 

§ See Exainple 120, bars \ and t>- 
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The following melody is liarmoiiized with various dissonances. 



Ex. 124. 



SgrSl^; 




In bar 4, the alto, after having resolved the Dtli, asoends immediately to the 
Dth, to prepare the Otli in bar 5. This ascending tu the 5th was a necessary step, 
as tlie melody ascended.§ 

At bars 7 and 9, the 4th is prepared by the 5th. Why '.' IJecause tlie funda- 
mental bass ascends a seron<l.\\ 

At bars 7 and 0, the fonrth is prepared, bnt the Oth is «»-prepared; this pro- 
gression is ealled a eadence, which will be found oxplained at example 12~>, c. 

N.B. — It would tend very mnch towards the improvement of the pupil (not 
merely as it regards dissonances, bnt in other respeets also), were he to rc-har- 
monize the above exercise, without dissonantes or inzerted hassen, proeeeding after 
that to add the inverted basses and dissonances, and then to eompare bis uvn 
])rodnction with the original exercise. 

Wo shall now (at least for the present) discontinue to harmonize melodiös 
with dissonances, and proeeed through a short conrse of niodnlation, into which 
they shall all be introduced ; preparatory, however, to this it will be neeessary 
that the pupil be made accpiainted with a certain progression of chords ealled a 
eadence, which, when heard towards the end of a composition, or judiciously 
interwoven with niodnlation, is calculated to conduet the ear gently to a state of 
repose. 

There are several sj)ecies of ca.denc.es; the most simple of these is — 

Tlie Per/rat Cadence, 

When the chord of the fundamental Ith, or dominant chord, proeeeds 
direct to tlie tonlc. 

All the others may be considered as auxiliaries, preparing the way, and lead- 
ing to this, by which a final close is ultimately effected. 



Ex. 125. 




^^Eüä?E^:E»r=MI 



At I., is exhibited a perfoct eadence, with which the ])U])il is fnlly acquainh 
(excepting, perhaps, only the name). 



§ See Kxample 101, and observations. 
* Example 128. bars 1, 2, 3. t Ditto, bar 42 



See Kxample 113. "■ 

X Ditto bars 12. 13. 
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It lnust have been observed, tbat by a continued course of modulation the ear 
is ke])t in a eonstant state of exeitement, approaching absolutely to a painful Sen- 
sation, so that it becomes desirous of rest. To stop suddenly, however, upon any 
tonic, <>r key, at which we may have arrived, would be anytbing but satisfactory; 
therefore, when we may have modulated to any key. and desire to eorae to 
adecided and satisfactory close. there the ear mnst be gradully prepared and 
soothed into a quiescent state by the introduetion of a few cliords, so constrncted 
that tliey shall not only have a tendency to eondnct to a state of rest, but shall 
also be calcnlated to produee a strong impression of the key in which it is 
intended the close shall take plaee. 

The only chords snited for this purpose are those of the subdominant and 
dominant, for it will be found that these chords, together with that of the tonie, 
embrace all the intervals of the diatonic scale. so that, in faet, by hearing these 
three chords at the close of the modulation, we receive an impression of every 
interval of the kcy in which we thus desire to conclnde. The above cadence at a, 
is a s])ecimen. 

Ilowever, as a freqnent recnrrence of these chords wonld produee monotony, 
the dissonance of the 4th is introduced (as at b), which. in some measure, removes 
this objection. 

On acconnt of the frequency of the final cadence, eomposers have not only 
been induced to seek for every possible variety, but sometimes have even endeav- 
orcd to avoid it. * 

In sceking for this variety, some liberties have been taken; for instance, the 
dissonance of the oth has been introduced unprepared, produeing thus a discord 
of the 5 (r). Another liberty was snbsequently taken with the chord of the sub- 
dominant, by adding to it the titli, and calling it '"the chord of the added 6th," t 
omitting the chord of the | altogether. as in the following example 139 (<7). 



Ex. 126. 




X.l>. — The .")th in the chord of the added Gth is generally prepared, as if it 
were a dissonance. Sometimes tlio ötli of the subdominant chord is omitted, and 
the added lith doubled (*') ; and sometimes the öetave is employed instead of the 
r>tb (/'). X.B. — When the key is minor, then the chord of the subdominant must 
be minor too (/, ;/). 

Figurine/ Invrrterf J)?.s.sono)KC.s. 

Ilaving explained the nature of such eadences as are immediately necessary 
for our purjxise, we shall now show their practical use in a course of modula- 
tion, in which shall be introduced every dissonance, as exhibited in example 126. 

A few hints respecting the ]>roper figuring of inverted basses when disso- 
nances are introduced, as also the principle upon which this figuring is established, 
shall ürst be given; and to this it is requested the pupil will pay strict attention. 



* From this circuinstance liave arison those eadences called false, iinperfect, etc., all of 
wliieli shall be explained in their proper plaees. 

t Tlie pupil must not consider this ehord as the first inversion g of the fundamental 7th. See 
other sblr. 
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First of all, let him remember that, besides the bass. there are only three inter- 
vals which form the common chord, 8, 5, 3; aud as each of these intervals. iu its 
progression, may be suspended, it is clear that there ean be only three suspen- 
sions, viz., üth, (ith, and 4th : that all dissonances by Suspension (in whatever form 
they may appear) are eomprised in the above. 

The 8th, suspended by the flth, which may be preparod by any consonance 
except the Stfi. 

öth, ■ fith, prepared by any consonance but the öth. 

3rd, ith, may be prepared by any consonance, as also 

the fundamental Tth. 

From this view of the subject, it is evident that, were no other than fundamental 
harmonies employed, the figures exhibited above. together with the fundamental 
Ith, would suffice to express every chord reqnired in harmony.* But, as these 
chords may be inverted,t it follows. when an inversion takes place, that the name, 
as ATell as the figures of the original intervals, J must be changed also; and were we 
to employ no dissonances, then the figures which are reqnired for the purpose of 
expressing the three inversions of the fundamental Tth, and the two inversions of 
the common chord, would suffice to express every chord in musie;§ but, as the 
intervals which arise from inversions may be suspended, it follows that the sus- 
pensions must necessarily require to be figured also. 

Under these eircumstanees, it is evident that an entirely new kind of fignring 
would beeomfe neeessary; and chords, the figuring of which in their simple inver- 
sions were easily understood and as easily remembered, would now become so 
complicated and involved, that unless some means were found to remedy this evil, 
great embarrassment would be the conseqnence. To this end it was found advis- 
able to figure the dissonance only. and then to extend lines back over the bass 
from those figures the intervals of which remained unsuspended, and thus the 
inversion of the chord, in its simple state, would instantly be recognized. "We 
shall illusüate this. 



Ex. 127. 




In bar 1, is exhibited a modulation from C to A minor hy the first inversion. 
Here we have introdueed the dissonance of the (ith, || but (in conseqnence of the 
inversion) it requires to be figured with a 4, and thus the chord would require to 
be figured 5? quite a new chord to all appearance; however, this ambiguity is pre- 
vented by the mode allnded to. 

At 2, we have the seeond inversion of the dominant chord, in which we have 
introdueed the dissonance of the 4th, which (in conseqnence of the inversion) is 
figured 7, thus i-> another apparently new chord would be presented, but avoided, 
as in the example. 

* See page 87, below. t See inversions, Part IV. i Intervals of the fundamental Kiss, 
§ The chord of the fundamental 9th exeonted, which sliall he explaiued in its proper place. 
H Q. Why? A. Because the fundamental bass aseends a 3rd. 
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At o,4, tlie dissonauee is in tlie l>;iss, und therefore its resolution only reqnirea 
to 1)0 ligured. Sonic eomposers do not express tliis ehord l>y lines, lmt figure tlie 
dissonances from tlie bass 5, 4- t Both niethods ure here exhibited. 

At "). we have tlie sanie modidation and dissonauee ns at 1; here, liowever, 
tlie dissonauee is found in tlie bass. Tliis chord wmikl re<juire to be %ured 
tlms, ». another neu: li<*urinLj whieh is avoided as in tlie example. 

What has been said as vepirds tlie mcllatd of lijjurinjj tlie above dissonances, 
when inverted, niay be applied to all tlie other dissonanees when inverted. 

^Y*ith tbese few observations, wc now present tlie pupil witb tlie following 
exercise, in whieh he will lind nincli nsefnl matter and practica] information. Let 
hiin niake it a matter of study, and tlien play it: above all, let bim examine niost 
miinüchj earli proyrcsxion <>f tlie fundamental bass, for by it tlie whole niass of 
liariiinny is <;uided and directed. Let liim reineniber that it is by tliis means, and 
this (tli»i< i , that lie ean elearly understand tlie matter contained in tliis and all 
preeeding exercises, and tlms be enabled hereafter to ]mt into practice that 
knowled^e whieh he has already acquired, and whieh, perhaps, will at a future 
tinie be to him au iuexhaustible source of enjoyment, gratification, and delight. 

Very few of tlie inverted basses are tigured: this tlie pupil (we believe) will be 
able to aeeomplish himself, from tlie previous information afforded lipon the sub- 
jeet, espeeially as the fundamental basses are iigured throughout. 

E.trrcise nn Modulation, Dissonances, and C'adoices. 



Ex. 128. 
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Tlie lctters refer to cadcnces. 
t See Kx. l.'il. b;irs 2, 5. 



A. Soo Kx. 125, a. 

* See Kx. 127, 5, 



G. See Kx. 125. r, 
t See Kx. 127, 2. 
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I). See Kx. 125, r. 
t See K.\. 127, 2, 



K. See Kx. 125,/. 



C. Kx. 125, f/. 
* See Kx. 127. 1. 
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B. Ex. 138, 6. 



* Ex. 140, 3. 
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It will have been observecl that hitherto our harmonies have been written sc 
that between the soprano, alto, and tenor, no space was left for the introduction 
of any other part. 

A harmony thus constructed we shall call 



Comjiresserf Harmony. 
I. 



II. 



• 129- / 



Ex. 129 
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Compressed Harmony. 



Extended Harmony. 



\ 



If we examine the three positions uf the common chord (at I), we find that in 
the second position of the chord («), the 3rd is placed immediately under the 5th; 
in the tlnrd position (b), the öth is immediately under the oetave; in the flrst Posi- 
tion (c), the oetave is immediately under the 3rd. If, however, we remove the ord 
from the chord at («), and place it an oetave lower (as at d, II), we shall lind that 
the alto (at «) has ehanged place with the tenor (at^); — that is, the note which 
was the tenor (at «) oecupies a place next the soprano (at d). If we remove the 
5th of the chord (at b), and write it an oetave lower (as at r), a similar change 
takes place; and so with the oetave (at r and/). 

This new arrangement of the intervals of the chord we shall call 

Extended Harmony. 

By which a new and striking effect is produced. Corapare the following har- 
mony at I and II. 



Ex. 130. 




In the preceding example (at I)is exhihited ronipre.ssed harmony, as nsual, 
which at II) appears extended; the original alto (at I, a) is transferred an oetave 
lower to the tenor (at II, 6); and the original tenor (<•) simply becomes the 
alto (at d). 

(123> 
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The effect produced by the new distribution of the two parts will be better 
understood by playing the alto and tenor togetlicr without the other parts, first as 
at I, and then as at II; but that the pupil may still more clearly eomprehend the 
nature of extended harmony, let bim harinonize the following exercise (143, III) in 
enwprcsxcd harmony, and play it, — then play it in extended harmony as it now 
Stands, and compare the different effects: this is the only legitimate way of form- 
ing a correct judgment, and it eannot be too earefnlly stndied.* 



III.— Melodyharmonized with Extended Harmony. 



Ex. 131. 




N.R. As the alto, wlien transposed thus an octave lower, is rather too low 
to be written in the treble rief, it will be more convenient (in order to avoid ledger 
lines) to write that part, at least for the present, in tlie hass clef, as in the 
example.t 

We shall now suppose the pnpil engaged in harmonizing a melody in com- 
pressed harmony, which he intends shall suhseqnently be changed into extended 
harmony; in this case. the two following rules mnst be earefnlly attended to. 

First, " The buss part munt not approarh tlie Alto nearer t/tun an Octave,' 1 ' 

otherwise, the altu, when transposed into the tenor (an octave lower), will be 
fonnd hclnw the bass ; and thus the tenor will in fact become the Ixtss. This is 
clearly shown in the following example, where the bass (in the compressed har- 
mony at a) is nearer than an octave to the alto; in consequenee of which, the 
tenor (at a) is found below the bass (at b), and the harmony, as far as regards its 
inversion, changed. 



Ex. i'i. 
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* A lnelody harmonized with extended harmony may he played hy two performers on one 
pianofortc. producint: the effect of a rpiartet. 

t It may he lieie noticed that ahnost all onr modern arrangements for soprano, alto, teuor, 
and bass. are conlined to the two clefs. so])rano and hass. 
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By this interchanging of parts, it is evident that a 4th must become a 5th; 
tlierefore in the compressed harmony observe this 

Second Rule, " Conserutire 4ths must be avoided;" 

for, when the harmony is afterwards extended, these consecutive 4ths will become 
conseentive 5ths, which are not allowed. 

For example: — at c (compressed harmony), are consecutive 4ths, which, at d 
(extended harmony), become 5ths. 

The improper progression (in the present instance) arises from having selected 
the thlrd inversion of the fundamental 7th as the bass. By employing the second 
Inversion (.as at e), this faulty progression is avoided (as at/). 

If the pupil earefully attends to these two rules, he may, without the least 
apprehension of making mistakes, re-harmonize Ins former exercises with 
extended harmonies, and thus produce new and unexpected effects. 

Several other advantages result to us from this extension. For example : when 
a melody aacends or descends by great intervals (as in the following example at «), 
the skipping of the ehords. which naturally arises from compressed harmony, is 
not only avoided by a partial extension (as at b), in the following example, but a 
smooth and fiowing progression of the inner parts is obtained; the superior effect 
of which, when eontrasted with that at (k), necds scarcely to be noticed. 



Ex. 132. 




When the melody falls by a great interval (as at «, in the following example), 
the alto, in order to obtain a smooth progression, is permittecl, but sparingly, to 
cross over the soprano (as at f>). 



Ex. 133. 
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This will suffice to show the nature of extended harmony, and its application; 
and whether we employ it to prevent skipping, or for the purpose of interchang- 
ing the parts (as exhibited in example 1:10), it will be found a most important anx- 
iliary. The best advice that can be given the student. in order to make himself 
fully and practically acquainted with the extraordinary diversity of effect thus 
prodnced, is to re-harmonize bis former productions with extended harmonies, and 
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then to play them. A few modulations written by him thus (as in the following 
example at I), and played, will be found exeeedingly useful; partieularly so, if 
they are iirst written and played in eompressed harmony. This extended har- 
inony mav be diversilied, as at IL* 



I. — Modulation with Extended Harmony. 

I LI I 



Ex. 134. 
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II.— Diversification, to be continued by the Pupil. 
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MAJOK AXD MINOK. 

It has already boen statcd that a, major key Stands elosely allied to another 
ealled its "relative minor" 1 ;* and tliat it is by the 3rd of a cliord we diseover 
whether it is major or minor. J 

If we carefully examine example (>:), we shall lind that the harmonics there 
exhibited, as they arise fruin the Vibration of a string, do not prodnce a minor but 
a major chord.§ 

We sliall lww proceed to exjilain 

TUE MINOR SCALE. 

Its Oriijin, Conxtruction, and Harmonien. 

This will be fonnd a most interesting snbject, inasmneh as it opens to our 
view a new and nnbounded tield of harmony. It is trne the stndent is not alto- 
gcther unacqnainted with the natnre of mhior ehords as regards modulation; but 
it is only when major and minor ehords are employed eonjointly in harmonizing 
melodies that their eifert ean be fully appreeiated. 

The major scale is derived froin natnre, as already shown: but the minor scale 
is partly artificUü ; it is evident that a tinion of these two scales mnst ]>roduee an 
effeet altogether different from that which has hitherto preeeded; and of which 
the pupil is not at present capahle of forming an adequate eoneeption. 

The minor scale, tiien, as already said, is artißeial; but, in explaining its eon- 
stiuetion, we sliall as mnch as ])ossible keep in view, and take for our model, the 
major (or original) scale as produced by natnre. 

If we examine the scale of three sounds in example t>5, we find that the 8rd or 
last sound is the same as the Jlrd of the ehord of its <jenerator (as appears also in 
the following example at «)• 



' See also K.\. l;:; and 47 
% Ex. 44. 



t l'age 58, Ex. 46. 
§ See page 61, C2. 
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As the tonic chord* has a major 3rd, and as the third sound of that scale is a 
repetition of the 3rd of tlie touic cliord, the scale is major. 



Ex. 135. 
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Should we give the tonic chord a minor 3rd (as at b), then the scale, according 
to the above principle, will be a minor scale; for the third sound in that seale is a 
repetition of the 3rd of the tonic chord. 

''Minor Scale of Sir Si>un<lx." 

In eonstrueting this scale. we shall pursne the same principle as that by which 
we were enabled to construct the major scale. t 

The following exami)le (at I) exhibits the major scale as vre first discovered it, 
and in which all the chords are major: but at 11. the chords are all tuhtor, the 
effect of which (when compared with the original scale at I) is very far frora 
being satisfaetory. 



Ex. 136. 




Let us try whether we can modify this scale so that, while we retain the 
impression of the minor key, we shall still in some nieasure kee]) in view the prin- 
eiples by which the minor scale was estahlished. In order to effect this object. it 
will be necessary that we change oxe of the minor chords, at II, into major; but, 
as the first and third chords miist be minor, it is clear that the second chord only 
can be made major, see (a) in the following example: that the second chord is the 
one which ought to be major is evident also froni its being the dominant procced 
j.ng to its tonic, and necessary to establish the key. 



Ex. 137. 




Having arranged the harmony of the first scale of thrce sounds according to 
this principle (as at a), the second scale miist be arranged exactly in the r.ame 
manner (as at 1>). Thus, by a union of two scales (at a and 1>) a scale of si.r sounds 
with its ]>ro])er harmonies is ]>roducetl. 



Tlie first cliord of a seale we shall call the tonic chord. 



1 See pajje 02. 
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llcrc, however, we lind that a modnlation to D minor has taken place; and, as 
wt modulated to that key l>y its dominant A. so we must modulate back to the 
original key of A-minor 1 »y its dominant E, and we are fnrnished with the two 
last intervals of the seale of A-minor, viz. : (x-sharp to A,* at the same time, 
clearlv showing the rcason why from tlie (ith to the Tth of a minor seale must be a 
tone and a half. Thus, then, we have a eomplete seale, artilieial in its construetiou 
— inasnuich as it is eomposed of major and minor ehords. 



Ex. 13S. 
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lf we examinc the preceding minor seale, we lind that the second, flfth, and 
serenth, are aeeompanied with major ehords — eharacteristic of the major seale; 
and, as the basses of these ehords are dominants, the fundamental Tths are added.t 

lf it shonld be asked, Why is the fundamental 7th not added to the third chord 
(k), that bass being dominant to ])? We answer, it is true A is dominant to ü, but 
beeanse the -°»rd is minor it is not a dominant chord (.for every dominant chord 
reqnires a major 'Ard), and eonsequently the fundamental Tth citnnot be added. Xot 
so at (.<•), for tliere the ehord is major, and the 7th may be added. 

II" we further examine this )ui>u>r seale, we lind that the distanee between the 2nd 
and :)r<l, öth and Oth, Tth and 8th, are semitones, and between the (ith and Tth a tone 
<md a half. These are all distingnishing eharaeteristies of the minor seale; bnt 
cspeciaJly the j/rogression between the (ith and Ith; the wailing and melaneholy 
etfeet thus prodneed is pecnliarly snited to express deep sorrow and grief. The 
(ith of this seale is sometimes raised a semitone, to avoid this progression of three 
half-tones; but is it not thus deprived of one of its most essentially eharacteristic. 
beauties ? and is not also the preponderance of minor ehords weakened, by one 
more than neeessary being made major ? 

llaving nowexplained the minor seale on fundamental principles, we shall take 
that seale and its harinony (as it appears in the last example) for onr guido, and 
harnionize a melody aeeording to its principles; preparatory to whieh, it is only 
neeessary to state that the rules are (with veryfew exceptions) the same asalready 
taughtin the preceding part of the work; that is to say, the four rules of harmo- 
nizing,! the adding of dissonances, etc., etc., are all applicable here; the only 
additional rules refer to those parts of the seale whieh require major ehords — 
as follow: 

" The second arid seienth of tlir scate must always be aeeompanied with major 
ehords:' 1 

" The fiftli of Ute seale may be. aeeompanied icitli. either major or minor." 



The pupil is strongly advi«»'d to read very caref ully what has heen stated lipon that sutojeet 
at page 1;3. 

t See page 42. 

t See page 31.44.47, 50. We are desirous to draw the attention of the Student ^o these four 
rillen of hannonizing. in order that he may sce their applicability to the harmonizing of minor 
inclodics. 
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With respect to the aceompaniment of the 5th, some judgment and eaution are 
necessary; because, as the Jifth <>f tlie scale and the Jifth of tlie tonic (or key ehord) 
are tbe same intervals, a mistake in tbe seleetion of tbe liarmony of that interval, 
witb reference to major or minor, migbt easily be committed; however, by a little 
rerleetion and practiee, tbis inay bereafter be effectually avoided. For further 
explanation tbe pupil is referred to example 151. 

It must not be expeeted tbat minute directions will be given bow tbe pupil 
should proeeed un all oecasions; tbat would indeed be impossible; be must put 
into practiee tbe knowledge he has acquired, and exereise Ins <>\vn ingenuity; if be 
does so, and earefully examines tbe exereises witb whieh he will be furuisbed as 
he proceeds, it will be a wunder if he misses bis way. 

Tbe following is an illustration of wbat has been stated, and we will analyze it. 



A Minor Melody harmonized with Estnidcd and Conqtresaed liarmony. 



Ex. 139. 
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The exereise commences with the 5tli of the scale, which itiust have a minor ehord; wliy it 
»wi«£ be thns aecompanied requires 110 explanation. N.B. As the 5tli is liere repeated, we have 
employed the fourth rule of harinonizing.* — At -, tlie second rule has been.iiitrodiieed.t beeanse 
the fourth of the scale deseends one degree. Pars 3. 7. 15, cadenees. t At 4. dissonance of the s. 
At 5, tlie oetave being repeated, the third rule is employed §. At c>, tlie fifth aecompanied by a 
minor ehord. "Wliy ? Because the secoiul part of the niinim is aecompanied by tlie fourth rule. 
which requires a major chord ; liad the 5th lieon aecompanied by a liuijor ehord, then tiro major 
ehords would have followed each other in iininediate suecession, which for the present should be 
avoided. 

At *J,a 7thbylieense is introdueed in cmn)>rrsxrtt liarmony ; at 10, the liarinony is cetendrd, 
topreveiitskippiiiK.il liy the introduetion of this licensed Tth, tlie liarmony of the sueeeeding 
ehord is of course deprived of its 5th ; which, however, is aniply compensated by the effeet 
produeed by the Tth. Compare the effeet produced at bar 5 in extended liarmony with 13 in 
compressed. 

The attention of tlie Student is particulary direeted (at 10) to the progression from F to 
G-sharp; the peculiar effeet this progression produees has already been alluded i<> 111 page 
128, Ex. 138. 



See page 50. 



t Page 44. 



t See cadenees. page 117-118. 
Kx. 13J. 
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It has been generally remarked, and with great truth, that one example often 
effects more towards elneidating a subject than pages <>t* exphmation; we shall, 
tlierefore, give a few specinieiis, showing how certain portious of tlie preeeding 
melody may be variously harmonized : more especially witli regard tu the accom- 
paniment of tbe fiftb of tlie scale, as exbibited in tlie following example. 



Ex. 140. 
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Bar 17. The fiftli of the scale aeeonipanied by a major eliord. Coinpare tliis liarmony with 
bar 6 

Bar 18. Tlie lifth, «UTonipanied^ii-.sf l>y a minor, and then by a major eliord. Coinpare as 
above. 

Bar 20. In order to preserve a flowing melody in Ihe bass, the 7th in the tenor is pennitted 
to iisrein/. This libcrty, however, niust be nsed sparingly. Coinpare the progression of the bass 
at 1'.» and 20 witli that of the alto, 21, 22. 

These speeimens also exhibit several modes of extending the liarmony. It will be observed 
that, in bars 22, 2,3, 25, it is extended beyond the liinits pointed out in Ex. 130; nevertheless, it may 
be einployed tlius witli very great ofl'ect. Coinpare these speeimens from bars 19 to 20 with 
bars 9. 10, 11. 

To enter into a fnll explanation of these variuns speeimens wonld only tend 
to frnstrate onr design, which is, tliat tlie student should exaniine and judge for 
himxrlf, and liecmiie practically aeipiainted witli that, which 110 specific rules ean 
ever convey: — viz., yeneral eifert. 

Let it be observed, that 110 iteiv rnles have here been introdneed; all has been 
effeoted by the simple applieation of the ",/V>«r rules of liarmonizing," with which 
the student was before familiär. 

We shall now proceed to introduee a most iinportant eliord in liarmony : viz. 

TUE CllOUI) OF TnE MINOR NIXTH. 

Tt will be in the reeolloctioii of the student, that, when we explained the reso- 
lntion of the eliord of the fundamental 7tb,* we were particularly anxious to 
draw bis attention to tw<> intervals of that chord : viz., the ;5rd and 7th; the former 
of which (iseendeil a semitone riirect to the oetave of the tonie, while the lutter 
ilesrended a semitone to the .'5rd of the sueceeding eliord. It is a faet worthy of 
notiee, that when these two intervals are heard together, in the Situation repre- 



See page 39, also 52 
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seuted at (a) in the following example, an immediate and powerful tendency ta 
attract eaeh other is manifested between them.t 



Ex. 141. 




When these two intervals, however, are placed in a reversed position (as at b), 
then how oj/posite the ei'fect! 110 sympathy is manifested between them; no desire 
to approach eaeh other; indeed a contrary feeling is exhibited: — a desire to 
separate; to fly off in opposite directions. 

It is by these two intervals, aseending and descending by semitones, that the 
whole mass of harmony is gnided and directed.t 

Xow let the stndent mark well — when the 7th descends a semitone, the ehord 
into whieh it deseends will be a major ehord (er, h); bnt when the 7th deseeuds a 
ic hole tone, the ehord into which it descends will be a minor ehord (c, d). 

In this latter ease it is evident, that, in consequenee of the 7th deseending a 
whole tone, the eqvilibriwu whieh snbsisted, as it were, between these two parts 
before, is now destroyed; and, in order to restore it, some other interval mnst be 
fonnd, by which this objeet shall be aecomplished; in other words, an interval mnst 
be added to the ehord of the fundamental 7th, which (while the :Jrd ascends a semi- 
tone) shall desrend a semitone; and as the 7th in the first iustanee indicated the 
approach of a major ehord, so the interval sought for shall be caleulated to indi- 
cate the approach of a minor ehord. 

Here the question arises, — where, and how, shall we lind this interval"? — We 
answer, — by applyiug onee more tothat inexhaustible fountain from which we 
have obtained all nur previous knowledge. 

In examining example 48, we lind that the harmonies of the generator produee 
not only a common ehord, t the ehord of the fmidamental 7th, and a seale with its 
fundamental basses; — bnt the ehord of the fundamental 9th also; and this 9th, 
let it be well ohserved, is a major 9tli. See the following example 140 (a). 
The stndent is requested to puy particidar attention to whutfollows. 
That nature furnishes a major ehord, and that a major ehord may be ehanged 
into a minor by lowering its :5rd a half tone, has already been shown: * now the 
(referring to the following example) let us proeeed upon the same prineiple with 
9th; and, as we have lowered the tjiikd of the common ehord a semitone, and 
made it a minor, let us lower the nintu a semitone and make it likewise minor (b); 
it will then deseend a semitone upon the 5th of the tonie (c). while the 3rd aseends 
a semitone to the oetave, and thus the equilibrium of these two intervals in their 
progression is preserved. 

The whole of the ehord of the minor flth is exhibited at (d. ) It will be observed, 
that at (a) the major 9th deseends into the äth, a whole tone, while the 7th deseends 
but a half tone, producing a major ehord; bnt that at (d), while the minor 9th 
deseends a half tone into the öth, the 7th descends a whole tone into the 3rd, pro- 
ducing thus a minor ehord. 

* The truth of this Observation will he attested hy every intelligent vocalist and peiformer 
on wind and string instrumenta (not the i>ianoforte). 

' \ major ehord Oet it be renicinbered), not a minor, 
t Paj:e r>6-5". 
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Having t'ully exj>]ained the nature of the minor Dth, and from whenee it is 
derived, and having shown the necexsity of its introduction, we shall now proeeed 
to ])uint out 

" llow practicully to incorporate the Minor D/A with the Chord 0/ the Fun- 
damental Ith." 

As the minor Dth will he found a major semitone J ahove the octave, it is only 
necessary to reniore the octave, and insert in its place a note a major half tone 
higher, and that note will he the minor Dth. As this minor Dth (like the fun- 
damental 7th) reqnires 110 preparation,§ we shall call it 

The Fundamental Minor 9th.\\ 

which may he introdneed into any dominant ehord. 

At (e) in the following example, II, is the chord of the fundamental 7th; the 
octave is marked to he expunged. 

At/. r rhe minor Dth is inserted in its place. 

At cj. The minor Dth is resolved, deseending a semitone, into the 5th of the 
following chord. 

At h. The chord in different positions. 

At /. The Dth is resolved on the same hass into the octave, like a dissonance 
by Suspension. 




&&m&£mm 




As the minor Dth resolves into the 5th, auother dissonance of the Oth presents 
itself, prepared by the Dth; the rule for which is: 

" )Vhen the fundamental hass ascends a 4/A, the dissonance of the (!>th, pre- 
pared by the'Mh, niay be introdneed.^'' 

See the following example at a; and, as the same progression of the fundamental 
hass adrnits of the 4th prepared by the 7th,1T these two dissonauces may be com- 
bined, as at b. 

t See Ex. 48. 

t A note, raised or lowered a semitone without ehanging tlie nanic of that note, is called a 
minor semitone. A note, whieh ehanges its naine when tlms raised or lowered, is ealled a major 
semitone. 

§ Tims it may easily lie distinguished froni the dissonante of tlie 9th by Suspension, which 
reqnires prrparution. 

II Or chord of tlie minor 9th; the fundamental 9th; or siinply the minor 9th; by wliieh the 
whole ehord is tobe understood. H See Ex. 108. 
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Ex. 143. 




Before we proeeed to the Inversion of the fundamental chord of the minor 9th, 
the Student is recommended to exercise bimself 011 that ehord, by modulating 
tbrougb all tbe relative minor kej/s; a specimen of which is given in tbe following 
example. Previous tu entering upon that exercise, however, a few preparatory 
questions like the following -will be found useful. 

Q. How do you discover tlie minor 9th? 

A. The minor 9th is found a major semitone above tlie octave. 

Q. What is the minor Oth to G? A. A-flat, 

Q. Why is it not G-sharp? — For G-sharp aud A-flat are represented hy the same key on the 
pianoforte? 

A. Because G-sharp is not a major semitone above G, but only a minor semitone: it would 
be a sharp octave to G. 

Q. What is the minor 9th to B-flat? A. C-flat. 

Q. What G-sharp? A. A-natural. 

Q. What D-sharp? A. E-natural. 

Q. What E-flat? A. F-flat. 



Modulation throuyh the Relative Minor Keys, with the Minor Ninth. 



Ex. 144. 




X.B. A modulation (such as tbe above) eonsisting eutirely of fundamental 
chords of the minor Oth, is not very grateful or sootbing to tbe ear; quite tbe con- 
trary, indeed; but, "when judieiously introdneed, these chords produce eft'eets 
quite eleetrifying. 

Inversion of the Chord of the Minor i)fh. 

As the chord of the fundamental 7th contains three intervals besides the bass, 
and may tberefore be inverted three times,* so the chord of the fundamental 5>th, 
because it oontains/owr intervals besides the bass, may be inverted four times. 

It is necessary to observe that any iuversion of the fundamental 7tb may at 
once be converted into an inversion of tbe minor Oth by merely removing tbe 
interval which rej)resents the octave, and writing in its place a note a major half 
tone higher; as in tbe following example. 



See Fart IV, on inversions. 
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ü.x. 145. 



<Clinr<l <>f Chord of First Second Third Fourtn 

tlie Tth. tlie minor ytli. Inversion. Inversion. Inversion. Inversion. Ditto. 

6. 7- . S._ 




l5>=c 
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Ai 1, tlie chord appears ;is tlie chord of \\w fundamental Itli. with tlie oetave marked to he 

3XpUllg('(l. 

At 2, tlie oetave is cxpunged, and tlie '.tth. K-llat. written in its place; whieh 9th resolves on 
the 5th of tlie follow ing tonic clionl at 3. 

At 4, tliis chord appears in the ßrsl Inversion. ]>, tlie oetave (whieh would here appear as 
aCtli), is expunged, and llie minor '.tth i>ut in its i>laee, whieh, in consciuence of the Inversion, 
reipiires to he figured with a 7. The chord is called tlie diminislied Tth.* 

N.T.. Mail (he minor üth not heen introdiiced, it would have heen the chord of the 6 

At 5, is exhihited the sreond inversion, l? 

N.K. Had the uth not heen introdiiced. it would have heen the chord of the |. 

Ate, Ihird inversion, f 4 or f 4 
ü3 b • 
K.15. "Witlioiit the i»th, it would have heen 3.4 • 

"2 
At l.fourlh inversion. As the Oth itself is in the inverted hass. we need only figure the 

original 3rd, thus: 52 tsharp 2nd), as at 8. 

llaving nitw shown the four inversions of the chord, it will be necessary to 
muke a few observations upon eaeh of tliein. 

Observation I. 

As the essential intervals of the fundamental Tth are tlie 3rd and Tth,1 so 
tlio.se of the minor l'th are the 3rd anil l>t li ; J by diese two latter intervals we are 
ahvays enabled olearly tu distingnish the chord of the fundamental Tth froin that 
of the minor üth and its inversions; nevevtheless, the fundamental Tth must not 
be omitted when we write that chord; for, the Omission of that interval would 
deprive the following tonic chord of its :!id. 

Observation IL 

The ;)rd and !)th must therefore be continnally kept in view; and, under what- 
ever iigures these two intervals may be represented in the various inversions, they 
are at once recognized; for, tlie ;Jrd will ahvays requiro a mark of eleeation (such 
as a sharp or natural), and the minor üth one of dejiression. In one word, these 
two intervals are ahvays marked by accidentals of an opposite intture (whieh can 
never oeeur in an inversion of the fundamental Tth), and therefore must ahvays 
be ligured; the other intervals of the chord need not he ligured, unless they 
requiro accidentals; for instance, in the proeeding example, at 4 (first inveision) 
the original 3r<i, F-sliarp, is in the inverted bass; all, therefore, that is required is 
to iignre tlie n th, whieh is here represented by a Hat T. 

At ">, seeoml inversion, the sharp (> re])resents the original ;!rd, F-sharp; and 
the flat ö represents the original '.Hb, E-llat. 

At (i, third inversion, the sharp 4 represents the original :Jrd (F-sharp) and the 
flat, the original üth (E-llat). 

* Because thisTth is one senhtone less than the fundamental Tth. N.I5. Tliis chord has bee> 
niost unaeeoiintahly inistaken for a, fundamental chord. See page 130, minor 9th, and Ex. 141. 
* See Ex. 141, a, b. % See Ex. 142, c. 
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At S,fourth Inversion, the sharp 2 represems the original 3rd, F-sharp; and 
the inverted bass that of the 9th, E-flat. 

"We shall now illustrate what has been said on the preeeding examples, by 
giving separate exercises on eaeh of the inversions. 



Exercise on the Chnrd of the Diminishrd Ith. 



Ex. 146. 










se 






It 'will he observed that, at bar 4, ">, the Oth, instead of descending into the öth 
of the sneeeeding tonie, deseends into the octave of the srune bass; and thus the 
chord of the minor 9th is ehanged into the fundamental Tth.* See example 
155, II, i. 

N.B. This exercise, as well as the following, the student is advised t<> play. 

At II, the sanie exercise with extended harmony. The tenths between the 
tenor and bass produce a good elfeet. 

N.B. The tenor f rorn 2 to 3 has usrended, by ■«hieb the ord of the chord is 
doubled, which ])roduces a good effect; especially in a minor key. 

At III, the same exercise diversified, whieh the pupil is required to finish hirn- 
self, and then play. 

N.B. It is necessary to observe, that an imperfect 5th is always allowed to 
precede or sueeeed a perfect 5th in conseentive progression; the law is only against 
a consecutive progression of perfect öths. Let this be well kept in mind. Tho 
conseentive 5ths between the tenor and bass, therefore, in the above example (x) 
are permitted; this may, however, be easily prevented, as at ?/ and z. 



l'artakini; of the character of the 9tl) by Suspension. 
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Exercise on the Second Inversion of the Minor 9th. 



Figured ^" 



■original 3rd. 
■ origiual 9th. 



^IPIlPlps 




Ex. 147. 



In the above example the f>th (B) in the inverted hass, bars 1, 2, instead of 
ilescending as usual, asrends, to prevent the appearance of eonseeutive 5ths 
bctwcen the tenor and inverted bass. 



Exercise on the Third Inversion of the Minor W/i. 
Ffcureil? 4 original 3rd. 



Kiiliarinonic Changes. 




& 



Ex. "148. N, 5.1 „ K c U jJ Ö£ ^ S 

^* $-»• To be finished by the 
pupil. 

The only Observation which we shall make upon the preeeding exercise is that, 

at bar 1, the note B, the original Oth (but here the (ith from the inverted bass), 

instead of deseendiwi upon A, the oetave, ascends in bar 2, to E the 3rd of the 

bass.* By thus proeeeding, the 8rd of the inverted bass is doubled, which pro- 

duces a very good effect. Let tlie student write this exercise in extended harmony 

and play it. Tlie eomineneement of it is as follows at II; to which the student 

may add such dissonances as he rinds most effeotivo. 

Extended Uarmouy. 




Exereise on the Ath Inversion of the fundamental \)th, or Sharp Second. 
2$ original 31-d. 
Bass original 9th. 

a. b. c. 



Ex. 149. 



* This process may alwaysbe adopted when the dominant chord is in the2nd position, and 
the tliird Inversion employed. 
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At a, the Oth being in the inverted bass, resolves of coursc upon thc öth of its 
tonic (fr), and produces the second inversion of that chord, (2t). At c, we havc the 
sharp 2 again; here, however, the 9th resolves into tlie octave. When the rhord 
of the sharp 2 resolves into the Jth, it produces the effect of the % by Suspension, 
which is not very mtisfactori/. Thc following example shows several modes of 
avoiding this. 



Ex. 150 




In the prcceding exercise at b, the resolution of thc 2 is treated as an un}>re- 
paredt discord by Suspension. At r nearly so; because thc | is nof resolved lipon 
the s«»if bass, lnit is immediately followed by an inversion. At d, another 
method. 

We shall now introduee the Student to the 

FIFTII AND LAST RULE OF HARMONIZING. 

" TJ7/cn the 6t h of the Scale desrends one deyree, it may he accompanied by 
Dominant, to which it will be a Minor Uift.§" 

When the above rule is employed, thc ~>tb of the seale, whethcr preccding or 
or succeeding that interval, must be accompanied with a minor chord. See a, b. 



Ex. 151. 
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In like manner, should thefourth of Ihe scale, in descending, lie accompanied 
by the dominant, then tlmjiffh of the scale immediately preccding that interval 
must also have a minor chord, c. 

When several intervals of the chord of the tonic immediately sueeeed euch 
other in a mclody, t.hey must all be accompanied hyniinor ehords (d) ; and it would, 
thereforc, be incorrect to aecompany the 5th as at e. || 

t See Kx. 145, hars 7 and 8. • See N T P... pagc 135. t See Kx. 119. 

§ This rule eould 110t )>e introduced sooner, as it is founded upon lhe chord of tlie minor Dtlu 

H Seepage 129— Observation 011 tlie accompaniincnt of thc 5th in minor scale, and Ex. 139. 
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K.K. "Whcn the fourth rule of hannonizing is employed (wliicli we know refers to tlie 5th ol 
the seale). that interval may be ehanged into the otli, and tlien acconipanicd by the fifth rule. For 
fxainple, tlie key is A-minor, tlie 5tli of llu» scalc is E ; and, as that 5th is nj>eated, we liave accom- 
panied it according to tlie fourtli rule.t viz.. by tlie dominant (see Ex. 150. II,). At 2, liowever. 
we liave ehanged tlie 5th (K), previously accompauied by tlie dominant, into tlie Gth (F), and tlien 
accompanied it according to the fifth rule. At 3 and 4 is exliibited a xiinilftr process, wliicli is 
pnferahle to ihi'first. 

Let us miw harmonize a fcw melodies in tlie minor keys. 

In order to sliow the variety whieh may be iprodured in harmonizing even by 
tlie chords of the tonic and dominant only, when aided by the minor 9th, the fol- 
lowing nudody is constructed so that vo other liarmony is requieed but what 
arises out of the progressiou of these two chords (as will be seen by the funda- 
mental bass), assisted by a few dissonanees which naturally present themselves 
in the course of that progressiou. 

Air ftfirmovizpd n'ith the Minor 9th. 

2. 3. 4- 5- 6. 7^ 8. 9. 

--•-** -m-- w — 4tt»-J — « ^ — - 






Ex. 152. / 
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14. 15. 16. 



17. 1S. 




liars 2. 11. the ji/lli rule of harmonizing is iutroduecd. Tlie nielody at 7 and s in tlie soprano 
is imitated in tlie bass, at bars X and !i. 

l'.ars '.) and 10 111 tlie alto are imitated in the bass, 15, IG. 

l!ars !) and 10 in the tenor are imitated in tlie so]irano. 15, IG. 

The dissonanees of the 4th, bar 2 (tenor), eonibiued with tlie minor 9tli in tlie soprano 
(arising out of the til'tli rule), will be fonnd very cffective. Tlie gradual dcscmding progressiou 
of tlie alto from tlie Wh lo tlie loth bar, while the tenor tbus namuts to the üth, is very effeetive, 
and [iroduces two melodies. wliicli are subse(|iiently imitated by the soprano and bass (bars 15, 
lGi. At 15 is the fourth inversiou of the minor 9tli. 

t See page 50. 

♦ In bars 3-7 we have einployed lirst tliexih and Hirn the Otli. by wliicli a more melodious 
liarmony is produccd in the tenor. In Ex. 147, and others, we permitted the minor otli to descend 
an octave; hcrethis progressiou is reverscd. At bar 9. the minor Otli in tlie alto descends to tlie 
9th, while tlie 8th in the tmnr aseends to the 9th. These interchanges aiuongst the parts never 
fail of produeiug 11 good etTect. 
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This example exhibits tlie second part uf the preceding melody, and is so 
construeted as to admit thc harmony of the subOoininant; which will be fonnd :i 
great addition to the general eft'eet. 

In the latter pavt of bar 10, the 5th of the scale is aecompanied by a major 
ehord; and, as it thns beeonies a dominant, we are enabled to introduce the fun- 
damental Tth and minor Oth. 

Let this be partieularly remembered, as nineh dcpends lipon it; for, had the 
fifth of the scale at 10 been aecompanied by a minor ehord, then all the advan- 
tages which we have derived from the Tth and Oth wonld have been lost: we 
wonld reiterate, let this be well kept in mind. 

The remarkably smooth and flowing progression observable thronghout all 
the parts, is, in a great measure, to be attributed to the introdnction of the 
minor Oth. 

If the pupil examines and romjmres the harmony of bar 10 with that at 23, he 
will perhaps better eomprehend and more fully appreeiate the importance of 
the rule: " The hth of the Minor Scale mit;/ be aceunipanietl by eitler <t Major or 
Minor Chord." And 110 less important is the fonrth rnle of harmonizing, viz. : 
" The. ~>th, wlien repeatrd, may be accompiuiied by the Dominant.'''' 

Again we wonld reiterate — Compare the simple .mei.ödy of bahs 10 and 
23; then the harmony, and then the rules by whieh it has been efl'ected. 



CII ANGING MAJOR MELODIES INTO MINOR, 

FOIJ TUE l'l'Iil'OSK OF IIAKMOXIZIXO. 

The themes which are fnrnished in the former ]tart of thiswork* may be 
changed into minor in the following immner: first, liy merely altering the signa- 
tnre; in this case, the name of the key remains unidianyed. By way of Illustration, 
let us take a theme written in 0-major; we will change it into C-minor.t How'? 
Iiy placing three liats as a signature, j and then, by raising tlie Tth of the scale 
(wheresoöver it may appear) a minor semitoiic, thc theme will be in a )ninor key. 
In the key of C minor, the Tth is 15-llat; we therefore place a natural bcfore it, to 
raise it a half tone. 

Seeondly, the major key may be changed into its relative minor by merely 
transposing it a minor 3rd lower; in that case, the »atme of the key is changed, but 
the xirjnature remains unidtered. 

Q. Supposc we were to change tlieine No. 2, page 32. into minor, aecording to tlie/irst 
case, wliat Signatare wonld be required? 

A. Two Hats; and/, heilig the "th of tlie scale. shonld he raised a seniitone. 



' See page 32, 38, 4:i. r.l. 



t Called irrelative minor. 



t See page 57. 
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Q. Suppose we cliange it into minor according to the seeond case, what signature will It 
require? 

A. The signature will remain as it now is ; but the theme inust be trausposed a minor third 
lower, and D be raised -dsemitone, as beingthe 7th of E minor. 

When a theme has thus been changed into minor, the fivc rules of harmonizing may be 
employed. 

In pianoforte music, especially, the minor scale is frequently employed as a 
mcre passage of effect; in this case, eomposers liave agreed sometimes to raise the 
fith of the scale a //«//'tone in asccnding (u); but, in descending, to lower the fith 
and 7th a half tone (as at b in the following example), some anthors write the 
descending scale as at c, preserving thus the true and genuine character of the 
minor. 

Minor Scale, nrising out of Passing Notes. 



Ex. 154. 




This apparent anomaly arises from the scale 011 these occasions being chierly 
composed of passing nofes,* of which, in tlie present instance, tlie common cliord 
of A minor is tlie foundation. 

We shall here harmonize the minor scale descending; employ the minor 9th, 
and add sucli dissonances as may produce tlie best effect. 
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In tlie above examplc we have taken advantage of the 5th rule of harmonizing, 
l>y accompanying the fith of tlie scale with the dominant, instead of the suhdami- 
nant; and thns the ])rogression from the dominant to the subdominant (which 
wouhl have involved consecutive 5ths and 8ths) is avoided. 

The following example illustrates, in a practirnl form, and in a regulär and 
uninterrnptud progression, all that has been said on tlie subjeet of the four inver- 
sions of the cliord of the minor Oth; to which are added such of the ilissonances 
as are calculatcd to produce the best effect. interspersed with cadences; so that 
the winde reeeives thus a rhythmical form. 

As the fundamental and inverted basses are all figured.t a minute and par- 
ticular analysis of the exercise is not requisite; but the few observations at the end 
may assist the pupil. 

* To be explained hcreafter. t A separate stall has been added, to prevent the flgured 
bass appearing erowded. 
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Ex. 156. 




l'roduce<l by tlie Suspension of the5th by tbe.6th,i>rcpared by the minor 9th. See fundamental bass.also Ex. !43. 
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SHORT ANALYSLS. 



Bar 2. The 3ru of the chord, C-sharp, is seleeted as the inverted bass, consequently first 
Inversion of the chord of tlie Ulli — diininished 7th. See Ex. 158, bar 4, and Ex. 159. 

Bar 12. The 5th has been seleeted— seeond Inversion, (j<j. See Ex. 145, bar 5, and Ex. 15C. 

Bar 7. The 7th third Inversion, J|. See Ex. 145, bar 6, and Ex. 148. 

Bar 20. Th 9th fourth Inversion, 52. See Ex, 145, bar 7, and Ex. 150, d. 

Tliis will siifflce to show how the inrersions of the fundamental 9t h niay be employed niost 
effeetively. We shall now point out a few of the dissonances which are introduced in the 
exaniple. See fundamental bass. 

Froin bar 4 to 5 bass ascends a fourth, dissonanee of 4th in soprano, prepared by 7th. 

5 to 6 seeond, 5th. 

10 to 11 fourth, 4tli in bass, Sth. 

11 to 12 fifth, 4th in alto, 8th. 

7 fourth, oth in alto, 9th. 

Bars 9, 14, 19, 23, various eadences. 

ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANO -FORTE. 
Alkgro. 24. 25. 26. 



Ex. 157. 
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t In order to produce tlie proper effect, wben playing this and the following exercise, K 
should be kept in inind, tliat they botli form one exercise, and must be performed without 
Interruption. 
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40. 



42. 
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59. 60. 




The al)ove Kx. maybe viewed as a continuation of the preceding, written for the pianoforte; 
the subject in tlio bass at 24 and 25 is (with an oceasional slight change) carried through the whole 
exercise. Frmn bar 32 to 35 the subjeet appears für the right hand. Froni bars 36 to 41 the 
snbjeet is reversed in the bass. 

As this interestiiifr matter will be resnmed hereafter, we shall for the present 
only impress lipon the miiid of the pupil the necessity of studying what has beer» 
already said, with care and attention. 



MODULATION IN MELODIES 

BY THE INTRODUCTION OF ACCTDENTALS.* 



It will be observed that all the melodies hitherto harmonized, commeneed, 
eontinued, and ended in the same key; and that all diversity of harmony (shuwn 
in so great a variety of examples) was produced through the instnunentality of the 
three fundamental hassen (tonic, dominant, and subdominant); by the employ- 
ment of the/o?<r rutes of harmonizing; by inverted basses, etc., etc. 

It shall now be shown how a melody, commeneing in one key, may, through 
the means of an aecidental, be made to modulate into another. 

This is a subjeet of considerable importance, and calculated to open a very 
wide field for our future opperationsin harmony. In order that the Student may 
be enabled fully to enter into its nature and spirit, and to understand the prin- 
ciples on which it is established, he is strongly recommended carefully to re- 
peruse whathas been stated respecting the oriyin of melody and harniony,i and 
scales of tltree sounds. 1 From what has been said, it is clear that a scale eonsists 
in reality of only three sounds, accompanied by two fundamental basses (tonic and 
dominant § ). The intervals of tlie.se two cliords, including the fundamental 
seventh, will be found to comprise, in all, six sounds; thus: 



Ex. 158. 




Now let it be carefully observed, that, while we employ no other intervals in 
constructing a melody but such only as are contained in the above example; and 
use no other fundamental basses but the tonir and dominant; then the melody and 
harmony will remain in the same key; nor can any departure out of that key take 
place. 

The following melody Is eonstrurtpd on this Princijile, and continnes 
tlterefore in the Original Key. 



Ex. 159. 



That no aecidental can be introduced in the preeeding melody without imme- 
diately distnrbing the natural order of the progression, is self-evident; therefore, 
whenever we i)ereeivc a sharp or any other aecidental placed before an interval in 

* Sharps, flats, or naturals. t Page «0 to t«. t Kx. 50. etc. 

§ Tlie subdominant ean be eonsiilered at present in uo other light tlian as the tonie of another 
Scale of three sounds. ( See Ex. 52, etc. etc.) 

( 145) 
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a melody, whieh does not belong to that nielody or seile, \ve must eonclude that a 
sound has lieen introduced which is foreign to the original key, and with whieh, 
consequently, the two fundamental basses of that key can have 110 conneetion. 
Under thesc eircnmstances, it is clear that another bnss must be found to aecom- 
pany that foreign sound. 

For example; let us suppose that we are required to harmonize the following 
nielody, written in the key of C: — 



Ex. 160. 



We know that the key of C has neither sharp nor Hat; bnt here we meet with 
an F-sharp. Xnw, as tliis F-sharp forms no part of the key of C, it cannot be 
aeeompanied by cither of the fundamental basses belonging to the key of C; and 
the qnestion is, how shall we lind that uther bass with whieh this F-sharp may be 
aeeompanied? We reason thus: This F-sharp belongs to the key of G (to the 
oetnveuf which it axcend* by a half-tone); we eonclude, therefore, that a modulation 
to the key of G is eontemplated.* Now, as no modulation can be effected but 
through the insfrumentatity of the dominant of the key to which we' modulate;t 
and as D is the dominant to G, it follows, that D is the only proper bass, whieh, 
on this occasion, can aceoinpany the note F-sharp; and thus a modulation to the 
key of G is established. 

X. H. The foreign interval, introdueed thus, we shall call 



" A note (or the note) of modulation." 
In Illustration of the above, we give the following example: 
Ex. 161. 



Melody. 



Inv. Bass. 



Fund, Bass. 




N.B. Tlie notes plaeed under fundamental basses point ont the generators of the seales of 
three sounds.orkey in which wo are for the tinic heilig; and the dominant, marked thus •(&, may 
be considered as the door which leads to the new key. See modulation, Ex. 51 and 5'_'. 

The preeeding melody eontinues in the original key of C until it arrives at 
F-sharp (bar 3). Here a modulation takes place to the key of G, by " the note of 
modntation" F-sharp. This F-sharp is aeeompanied by D. Why? Beeause it is 
the dominant to G. 

* The key of G is tlie first which presents itself in the circle of keys requiring a sharp. (See 
page 73.) 

t See page 04, Part III, on Modulation, Ex. 54. 
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N".B. After a modulation has been thus effeetetl, every sueeeeding interval of 
the melody must be accompanied by the fundamental basses of the new key (thus 
— G is nov: the tonie. and D the dominant), until another '"note of modulation" 
presents itself, by wliieh we are direeted to another key.* 

Q. In wliat key is the above melody written?— A. In the key of C. 

Q. Does F-sharp belong to that key? — A. It does not. 

Q. How does F-sharp proeeed? — A. It ascends a half-tone to G. 

Q. With what bass have you accompanied F sliarp ? — A. With D; because D is domi- 
nant to G. 

Q. As the note F-sharp has ascended by a half-tone to G, you conclude that a modulation 
to G has been effected. Now suppose the key to be G, and you should meet with a O-sharp, to 
what key would you niodulate? — A. To the key of I). 

Q. With what bass would you accompany the note C-sbarp? — A. With A ; because A is 
dominant to D. 

Q. But suppose G-sharp had been a note of modulation? — A. Then I should niodulate 
to A, by the dominant K. 

Q. Why is the note A, bar 4, accompanied by the bass D?— A. Because A is the seeoml of 
the scale of G, and requires to be accompanied by the dominant. 

Q. Is F-shavp, bar 5, a note of modulation? — A. No; it is the "th of the scale of G. 

This will sufriee to show the nature and properfy of a "nute of modulation,'" 
and how it is to be treated when it ascends a half-to)ie.j 

We shall now proceed to point out another "noteof modulation," the pro- 
gression of which is diametrically opposite to the former; for it desrends a half- 
tone, and modulates to a key, to the tonie of which the note upon whieh it has 
thus deseended will be a major ort?. 

By this descending " note of modulation " we are enabled to niodulate back to 
the oriyinal key. 

Thefollowing Melody modulates out of the Original Key, and afterv)ards 

returns to it. 



Ex. 162. 

Soprano. 

Alto. 

Tenor. J 
Bass. \ 

Inverted & 
Fund. Bass. 










Generator.L 



AXALYSIS. 

The first 5 bars of the above example are the same as those in the preceding, except the last 
note, F-natural; and, as lliat note does not belong to the key of G, it indicates a modulation out of 
it. This F-natnral beeonies now a '•note of modulation:" it dcseemls a half-tone, 011 the major 
3rd"of lhe following tonie, C, to the key of whieh it modulates. As we have now returned to the 
original key, it follows, as a matter of eourse, that the remainder of the melody must be liarino- 
nized aecording to (hat key.— C being now again the tonie, and G the dominant. 



*See Bart III- 

t Let It be kept in inind that the lialf-tones here spoken of (whether aseending or deacend 
ing) are major half-tones. 
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There are three things whieh the pupil otifjht well to keep in mind: — 1, that 
there are tico " notes of modnlation;" one of which asce)ids a half-tone, and the 
other descends a hatf-toue: — •_', tliat the former modulates to a key vhieh lies a 
half-tone immediately aliove it; and that the latter modulates to a key to which, 
wlicii it has tlnis itesrmded, it will he a major '.)nl: — :>, that, in Ü\e first case, ''the 
liote ol' modnlation " is a major third to the dominant; in the second case, "the 
note of modnlation"' is tlu?finida»ie)it<il Ith to the dominant.* 

Havinu' l'ully explained, and illustrated hy examples, how modulations in a 
melody may thns he etfected hy the introduetion of aa-identals, it shall now he 
shovn how tliat «ihjeet may he attained even without the aid of these accidentals. 
No douht these agents are in most cases not only the plainest, but also the 
niost eertain indications of modulations in melodies; yet it is certain that a 
si?n}>h' melody eontains withhi itsidf not only fite <;kkm of many modulations^ but of 
melodies ntso. 

The itisrorvr;/ of those intervals in a melody by whieh we are thus enahled to 
modnlate, and their practica! application in harmony, form perhaps the most 
interesting suhjeets for intellectual pursuit that ean well he imagined. The 
materials which it supplies for the i)urposes of harmony are so abundant, so 
rieh, and so extensively applicable, that a melody, the most iniinterestiwj, the 
niost monotonons and iin»te<uiiny, may be made the means of producing almost 
endless variety; not only as it may elfeet the harmony as a whole, but also as it 
respects the metodious progression of the inner parts separately. 

We shall now turn mir attention to the discorery of modulating intervals not 
indicated by accidentals. 

It has already been shown that a note whieh is raised by an accidentul and 
tiscewls a half-tone, modulates to a key which lies a hulf-tone above it; we may 
therefore eonelude that any note whieh jiroeeeds thus, whether indicated or not 
by an accidoital, will modulate in the same manner. Fr« im this eonsideration 
arises 

TUE FIRST EULE 

For diseovering and employing, for the purpose of modulation, those intervals of 
a melody which have not accidentals. 

A. — " The note whieh usmids a iialf-tone modulates to a key, the oetave of which 
lies a half -tone atiove that note." A. 

B. — " Or, it may modnlate to the retatire minor of that key". 15. 



Ex. 163. 




Modulation to F Major. 



Modulation tu D Minor. 



* It may have been observed tliat, except at the dose of an exercise where the cadence has 
been int nxliiccit. the si>l>d<niiin;mt has not been noticed. A earcful iierusal. however, of what 

jias 1 11 sanl (page Ol. and exainiiles followiiifr) will suflice to show the reason why that bass, 

as one of the Ütreefundununtals, lnnst for the preseiit he left out of view. 

t See Part III, Modulation, froiu Ex. .">r> to 04. 
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In thoßrst case.the "Inote of niodulation " is a major 3rd to tlic dominant o£ the »ewkey. A. 

In tlie seeond case, the nute of niodulation is a 5tli to the dominant of die ncw key. !'..♦ 

It will tie observed tliat although tlie " notos of modulation " in ho/h cases, asccnd liy hatf- 

tones. yet how very diffrrrnf. are tlie results. In tlie former cases (A), \ve niodnlate to a major 

key; in tlie latter (B), wo niodnlate to a minor key. 

To sliow tlie variety whieh may be prodneed by tlie application of tlie firat, 
rnle only, we liere present tlie student wifch a melody wbicli, for monoton y, can 
scarcely be e<pialled; written tlms designedly, to sliow the efücacy of tlie rnle. 

A Melody hurmonlzeü according to the first llule <>/ " ModubUiny by tlw 
Interrah of tt Melody " whlrh have n<d, AcrldeiiUils. 



Ex. 164. 

Soprano. / 
Alto. 



Tenor. y 
Bass. \ 



Fig. Bass. 



drJ-LJr 



4- 

I 



Ulm. 



,11 I . 






j 
§, 6 i I b tr b* ^7 b? bri sb; b'l j| „1 

-ß 



n 5 




ANALYSIS. 

This exereise comniencesin the key of C, in wliieli it continues nntil tlie 2nd bar. who.re tlie 
"note of modulation.'' E,(niaiked tlms <). ascends a half-tone, and modulates to F major. 

Bar 3. E, tlie sanie " note of niodulation." ascends a ludf-tonr; bnt, instead of modnlating to 
F major, it modulates to tlie rrla/irr minort of tliat key — D minor. 

Bar 4. Same " note of niodulation " modulates to F major. t 

Bar 5. B-natnral ■ G major. t 

Bar 8. Ditto A minor.§ 

Bar 9. Ditto C major. t 

Q. At bar 2, yonhave niodnlatcd to tlie key of F; could you bave niodnlated to ary otlier? 

A. L eould liave. niodnlated to I) minor. 

Q. Suppose tliat you liad niodnlated so in bar 3; how ought you to have treated the note of 
niodulation in bar 4? 

A. 1 would have niodnlated to F major, and tben, in bar 5, to I) minor. 

Q. At bar 5, you have niodnlated to the key of C, by the note of niodulation. li-natural; 
could you have niodnlated to any otlier key? 

A. Yes; to the rda/ irr. minor. 

Q. Suppose tliat you had niodnlated, at bar 6, to A minor, instead of C major; how would 
you Ikivc proeeeded afterwards? 

A. t would have continued in A minor nntil 1 had arrived at the note of niodulation. 
B-natnral, in bar 7, and there I would have modulated to C major. 

Tlie followin«; example exhibits tlie samt! melody relinnnonized, showiii«; how 
this rille may be dißerenfly employed. Let the stndent earefully c.caniinc and then 
compare the eft'eets of both, bar hy bar; 110t only as re^ards the modulafions, bnt 
also as regards the incerted basses and inner parts; and let it be remembered, tliat 
as a change in the inrerled bass necessarily brin^s abont a coriespondent eliange 

* As the rnle naturally divides itself into two parts,— to prevent eonfnsion in the practieal 
application of it, we have distinguished the one from the otlier by tlie letters A and B. Let thix 
urranr/cmcnl '. br. kcpf in wind. 

t First rnle, A. 

t See ehord of the minor 9th, Kx. 134, on wliieli this rule is founded. § First Knie, B. 
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in the other parts likewise, so new melodies will naturally arise, whieli (as sliall be 
explained hereafter) may be themselves eouverted into principal melodies, and 
harmouized as such. 



The same Melody harmonized diß'erently by the same llulc* 

i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. S. 9. 

XX 1 * 



Tenor, , 
ßass. \ 



Fig. Bass. 









j|J j| jl^Z^ 




Let it be bonie in mind that the foundation upon whieh all this variety rests 
is modulation as produced by the intervals of a melody. 

The stndent may put this rule into practice more extensively, if required : for 
example — let him select one of the themes given in the early part of this work.t 
and harmonize it simply according to the four rnles of harmonizing,t with 
inverted basses.§ Then let him search ont all those intervals whieh ascend by 
half-toiws: those he may employ (if he ehooses) as notes of modulation; but (let 
it be remembered) he is not obliged to do so; that is, he is not obüged to modulate. 
This must be left entirely to bis own taste and judgment. 

SECOND RULE 

Of modulating by the intervals of a melody. 

" The note whieh descexds a haif-tone modulates to a key, to the tonic of whieh the 
note to whieh it deseends is a major :ird.'' C. 

" Or, to its relative minor " D. 



Ex. 166. 




Modulation to F major. 



Modulation to D minor. 



In the tirst oase, the "note of modulation " will he the fundamental 7th of the dominant 
of the nrir ki-y. In the latter ease, the note of modulation will he the minor 9th II of the dominant 
of the new key. 

• Let the pnpil earefully examine and eompare the progression of the alto, tenor, and bass 
of the prexent example with the one immediately preeeding, and mark well the dill'erenee. 
1 See pages 14 to 51. t Themes, pages 4«, 49, 51. § See inverted nasses. Part IV. 

|| This rule is also founded upon the eliord of the minor 9th. (See page 148.) See also the 
fi/7/i rule of modulation by intervals of a melody, page 150. 



Ex. 167. 

Soprano. 

Alto. 
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A Melody harmonized according to the Second llule of modulating by the 
Intervals of a Melody. 
1 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 
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Tenor. > 
Bass. \ 



Fig. Bass. 














ANALYSIS. 

The key is C to bar 2, where the " note of modulation," C, descends a half-tone to B, and 
thus modulates to a key, to the tonie of whieh that B is a major 3rd. 
Q. What key isthat? 
A. G major. 

Bar 4. The " note of modulation," B-fiat, descends a half-tone, and modulates to the key of 
F major.t 

Bar 5. Here the " note of modulation," B-flat, oeeurs again, and descends a half-tone; but 
instead of modulating to F major, we modulate to the relatice minor (D minor). 

Bar 5. The last note r C (note of modulation),*! «««to j ^odulatÄ } G major. Second rule. 

Bar 6. Same note, C, E minor. Ditto. 

Bar 6. Note F, C major. Ditto. 

Rar 8. C-sharp, ascends D minor. First rule. 

Bar 9. O-natural, descends G major. Second rule. 

Bar 10. D-sharp, ascends E minor. First rule. 

Bar 11. D-natural, descends A minor. Second rule. 

After proeeeding through several other modulations, this exereise eoiicludeswith aeadence in the 
original key. 

The Student, by way of exereise 011 this rule, may here again follow the directions given, 
immediately after Ex. 165, page 150. 

Q. Suppose that you were in the key of E-flat, and that the note E-flat desoended a half' 
tone; to what keys are you enabled to modulate? 

A. To B-flat major, or its relative minor, G minor. 

Q. By what rule? 

A. By the scconil rule. (See page 150.) 

Q. But suppose that the note D oeeurs, and ascends a half-tone; to what keys ean you 
modulate? 

A. To E-flat, or its relative minor, C. 

Q. By what rule? 

A. By the first rule. (See page 148.) 



» Ex. 1CG. 



t Ex. 163. 
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Q. Slippose yoii lind inet with B-sharp, and that it had ascendcd a half -tone: to wliere could 
yoii havo moduluted? 

A. To O-sli.'irp major. 01 A-sliarp minor. 

(). By wlial ml«'? 

A. By Üw Urs/ ruie. 

Q. Suppose that yoii nmdiilate hy thc srrmul rule ; what intcrval will the ■• note of modula- 
lation " !»<• to tlic dominant ? 

A In thc Jirsf casc, it will he ;i fundaiiieiital 7th ; in tlie In/Irr ease. it will be a minor 9th.* 

Q. Suppose tiiat yon niodiilate hy tlie.///'.-./ rule, wliat intcrval will the " note of modulation " 
be to tlio doiiiinaiit ? 

A. In \hrjirst case, it will he a major 3rd ; in tlie hilf er. ujiffh.i 

Kxereises such as the preeedino; (hy question and ansiver), when pursued hy 
tlie stndeiit to any ex tont, may he made the souree ot" real mental enjoymeut; they 
will he fouud exeeedin.^ly nsefnl, indeed expecially .so, when they are written in 
notes and earried out into aetual practiee. 

Ileretofore nur attention has heen direeted solely to those intervals whieh 
priieectlffl t>y half-tones onh/ (a.sr.eudinu ur descendiny); and upon those progressions 
were estahlished ourßruf. and aeeond rnles. Non\ however, the attention of the 
stndent shall he direeted to those intervals which deutend by wiiole tones; this 
naturally leads us to tlie 

THIRD RULE 

Of liiodulatnig hy the intervals of a melody. 

" The ' note of modulation ' which dexcends a wiiole ton [•".. modulates to a key which 

Hex a wiiole tone heinin the ' note of modulation.' " E. 
" Or, to the helativh jiixoi; ofthat key." 1 F. 



Ex. 16S. 



Modulation to"B flat major. Modulation to G minor. 

At K. the " note of modulation." C, drueends a irhotr tone, and modulates from G minor to 
B-flat major. 

At F, {hosame, "note of modulation," C. drucends also a ivhole tone, but modulates froni 
B-flat major to (J minor. 

In thc first ease, the "note of modulation " is 5th to the doiiiinaiit of tlie new key. 

In the tat/er ease, the " note of niodulation" is a fundamental 7t h to the dominant of the 
nrtr key. 

^1 Melody harmonizeil aeeordiwj to the Tliird Rule. 

i 2. ^ 3. 4- 5- 6- 7- S. 

i ' I ' r | i ' ' ' i i ' ' I ' , . i | r 




Ex. 16g. 




Soprano. 




Alto. 




Tenor. 
Bass. 




Fi<j. Bass 




and Fund. 


M 




See inversion of dissonanc.es, page 119, Ex. 127, 2. 



fKx. 103. 
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AXALYSLS. 

Theexercise in G minor continues in um/ key until tlie commencement of bar 3; here the 
" note of niodulation," C, <icsmn<ix a irholctone to B-flat, and niodulates to tliat key. 

Tlie seeond part continues in tlie same Inj to the end of the »itli bar, where the "noteof 
modnlation " aaain deseends a icliole tone, and inodnlates to the original key, in wliieli it 
coneludes. 

Tlie following example exhibits a still morc extended applieation of this rule. 
It will l>e observeel that, in the precedimj example, we modulated siniply frum a 
minor key to its relatire major, and viee versa. Her?, however, we liave enlarged 
our oi)erations, and, by the same rule, have modulated to others which are more 
distantly related to the original key. 

A Melody harmonized by the same Rule. 
i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 

■JJ-l-iT-li^- l+Il-n-r- . -T -ir-^W^ H t-r-A r~ -m 




Finc. 



] I J I I 



Da Capo. 



M J I 1 ; , n 1 I I M I N 1 Da C 



^ssp^ipg 



AXALYsis. 

Bar 2. The " note nf niodulation," D, descetyls a w/jo/e /«»f. and niodulates to C niinort 
( relative minor to the subdominant of the original key.) 

Bar 3. The "note of niodulation," A, rtescends a irhole tone, and inodnlates back to the 
original key, G minor. 

The seeond part, at bar 5, eommences with the relative major irithont modnlation (tliat is 
by progression +); a niodulation. however, to tliat key takes place 011 the seeond part of bar 5. 

X.B. The consecutive 5ths between bars 4 and 5 are admissable, as a noc strahl conimences 
at bar 5. 

Bar 7. G, the " note of niodulation." deseends a ivhole tone to F, and niodulates to D minor 
(relative minor to the ilomhiant of the original key), to the tonic of which this F will be the 
minor 3nl.§ 

This may suffice to show, in a slight degree what ntay be effected by tlie lltird 
rule. It is, however, only by praetice, and a careful study of effects, that a 
thorough knowledge ean be acquired of the variety which tliese rules afford in 

harnionizing. 

FOURTH RULE 

Of modulating by the intervals of a melody. 

" The 'note of modnlation ' which asckxds a wiiole toxk moditlalex to a key, to the 
tonic of which the note. when it has Lhus asceuded, will he a major :W." 



Ex. 171. 



1ZZ S?al_| 



1 S 







in. 



*fc=L 



wm^r-m 



m^: r^^tns^m^mPTm 



Modulation to the key of C. Modulation to the key of D. 



Modulation to B flat. 



* Lift the Student fignre tlie inverted bass hiniself. 
t See lower part page 62, also <13. 



t See page 148. 

§ See page 152, Ex. ltfs. 
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At I, the kevis O major. The "note of modulation," D, aseends a u-hole tone, to E, and 
modulates to the key of C major, to the tonic of which K is 3rd.* 

At II, the " note ot modulation," E, aseends a whole tone to F-sharp, and modulates to the 
key of I) major. t 

At III, the key is G minor. The " note of modulation," C, aseends a u-hole tone to D, and 
modulates to B-flat.t 

N.B. There are other keys to which this rule would enable us to. modulate; 
tmt. as they are rather too far removed from the original § key, they should be 
avoided. 

The above three modulations, therefore, are not only the most effective in 
general practice, but contain sufficient variety for all our purposes. 

N.B. The fourth rule admits of only one modulation, in which the note of 
modulation is 5th to the dominant. 



A Melody harmonized aecording to the Fourth Rule of modulating by the 
Intervals of a Melody. 



Ex. 172. 

Soprano. 

Alto. 



Tenor. } 
Bass. \ 



luv. Bass. 



1. 2. 3. 4. 5 

Andante» x 



9. 10. II. 12. 



t-\ — 1 1 I J — 1 1 1 F-» <s— 



sf 



+-ß^ 



iE 



mz 



*§ g l Jt ii I 1 i ii 



f 



\ 



16. 17. 18. 19. 20. 21. 



23. 24. 




m?-Ffr ^ -* i 



ANALYSIS. 

Bar 2. The "note of modulation, "^D, aseends a whole tone to E, and modulates to the key 
of C major.11 

Bar 3. The "noteof modulation," F-sharp, asee?ids a half-tone to G, and modulates (by 
thefirst rule) to the original key. 

Bar 6. The " note of modulation," E, aseends a u-hole tone to F-sharp, and modulates to 
the key of D major. 

Bar 9. The " note of modulation," A, aseends a whole tone to B, and modulates to the 
original key. 

* This is a modulation to the subdominant of the original key. 

t A modulation to the dominant of the original key. 

t The relative major of G minor. § Extraneous keys. 

Ii This is a modulation to the subdominant of the original key. 
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Bar 13. The " note of modulation," D-sharp, ascends a half-tone to E, and modulates to E 
minor (by the flrst rule). 

Bar 23. The " note of modulation," A, aseends a ulwle tone, and modulates to the original 
key.» 

Having disposed of those notes of modulation which ascend and descend by 
half tones and whole tones, the Student shall now be introduced to the 

FIFTH RULE 
Of harmonizing by the intervals of a melody. 
" When any interval is kepeated in imhediate succession, the interval thvs 
repeated modulates to a key, to the tonic of which it 10 ill be a 5M." t 



Ex. 173- 



Mod. to C. Mod. to A minor. Mod. to C. Mod. to E minor. 

At I, the example is in G major. At bar 2, the note G is repeated, and we modulate to C 
major, to which that G is a 5th. N.B. Had the key been minor (for example, G minor ), we 
should have modulated to a minor key ( C minor ). 

At II, bar 4, the note E is repeated, and, as the key is minor, we modulate to A minor. 

It is necessary to notiee, that the above remarks refer only to such " notes of modulation " 
as are derived froin, or originate in, the oetave of the preceding ehord. 

At III, as the "note of modulation," G, bar 6, is derived from the minor Zrd of the preeed- 
iug chord, we modulate to a major key.t 

Here, however, at IV, bar 8, the " note of modulation," B, is derived from a major 3rd in the 
preeeding chord; we therefore modulate to a minor key. Let this distinetion be well kept in 
mind. 

N.B. The " note of modulation " will then be an oetave to the dominant of the neu- key. 

It may be observed, that the harmony, as we proeeed with these rules, 
increasesin richness, and becomes more and still more interesting. The fifth rule, 
especially when combined with some of the others, will be found a most powerful 
auxiliary in this respect. 

A Melody harmonized aecording to the Fifth Eule of modulating by the 
Intervals of a Melody. 
i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 



Ex. 174. 

Soprano. 

Alto. 




Inv. Bass 



• When the fourth rule is employed, a lieensed 7th beeomes indispensable. (See licensed 
7th, page 43.) 

t Observe the analogy between this rule and the third rule of harinoniziug by fundamental 
toasses, Ex. 38. 

t See Ex. 56, page C7, m, n. 
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The sume Melodg as the preceding in Extendeil Hurmnny. 

9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 
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ANALYSLS. 

Bar 1. The /«.<./ note, B ("note of inodulation' 1 ), is repeated. As this " note of modnla- 
tion '' is, in tlie precediiif* bar, ilcrivetl froni a major 3rd, wc inodnlate to a minor key — E minur. 
(See Ex. 173, IV.) 

Bar 2. B, the " note of niodulatiun," ascends a half-tonr, and modulates to C major.* 

Bar 3. C, tlie " note of inodulation," Ursnrnds a half tonr, t to B. and modulates to G major. 

Bar 4. A, tlie "note of inodulation." ifesrends a irholr tonr,X and modulates to E minor. 

Bar 5. G, tlie " note of inodulation,'' Jrscr.uds a half-tonr,^ and modulates to D major. 

Bar fi. F-sharp, tlie "note of inodulation. " rrpratrd, derived froni a major 3rd-, modulates 
to B minor. See IV. 

Froni bars to IG is in ertendrd harmony, by nieans of wliieh a new efl'ect is produced, not 
only with referenee to tlie liarniony ro/lectively, but also in tlie melodious pnxj ression of the alto 
and tenor ; and, as tliese inner parts may liereafter be converted into prinripat mrlodies and then 
liarinonized, it is a matter of some iniportanoe that tlie pupil pay partienlar attention to what has 
here tieen said lipon tliis intorestiiiK subject, and refleet lipon it. 

Hesides tliis, there will also be perceived a difference in tlie api>lieation of some of tlie 
rnles: for instanee — at bar 1<>, B, tlie "note of modnlation." aseends a lialf-tone; bnt. instead of 
modulatinp; to O major, as at bar 2, wc bave modnlated to the relative minor (A minor); in wliieh 
key tlie harmony remains nntil it arrives at tlie "note of modnlation," A, bar 12. These altera- 
tions antl chaiws in the inodulation shonld be very carefully attended to; tliey produce new 
mrlodirs. 

Bar 17 eommences in I) minor. 

Bar ix. I). the " note of modnlation,"' itrsmnfs a irholr tonr, and modulates to A minor.* 

Bar 11). The last note, A, is rrpratrd, and modulates to I) minor. 

Bar 20. The last note, A-sharp, ascends a half-tonr, and modulates to II minor. 

I?ar 21. B, the last note is rrpratrd, and modulates to E minor. See Ex. 173, II, and ohs. 

Bar 23. I), the srcond note asrrnds a irholr tonr, and modulates to C major. § 

The fullowing example in K minor will be fonnd a most interesting and use- 
fnl study. Let it be observcd, that, in linrnionizing this melody, we have 
employed principally the fifth rule. For the ßrst live bars, the melody is exceed- 



Flrst rule. 



t Seeond rule. 



X Third rule. 



§ Fourth rule. 
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ingly monotonous (being designedly coniined nearly within the compass of two 
intervals*), and consequently affords a fair opportunity of testing the efficacy of 
that rule. By employing it on the present oecasion, all tlie monotonous elTeet of 
the melody Ls not only removed, but such :i melodious progression is imparted to 
the inner parte (especially to the tenor), that \ve have bcen enabled to convert that 
part into a principal melody, as exhibited in Ex. 17ö, IL 



A Minor Melody harmonized occording to the Fifth liitle. 



Ex. 175. I. 
Soprano. 
Alto. 



Tenor. 
Bass. 



1. 2. 3. 4. « 

Largo, csprcs. 
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If the above and the following exercise be earefully examined, the differenee 
between them will be found to be very great indeed; for the former is in a minor, 
f'rom which the present one, which is in a major key, has been extracted or 
derived. 

The following Melody was the Tenor in the preceding E.rercixe. 



Ex. 175. II. 
Soprano. 

Alto. 



Tenor. 
Bass. 



I. 

Andante. 
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Above all things, let it be Arep« in mlnd that the afrore melody originated in the 
preceding exercise, in which it was the tenor; that exercise was in the key of E 



Threc of these five bars coutain, indeed, only one note. 
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minor: and that the present one is in the key of G major. Bctween them, there is 
little or no resemblance. The rhythm alone, being the same in both, may perhaps 
be said to produce some resemblance, but that is all. 

The following example exhibits a portion of the foregoing melody, with the 
rhythm ehanged from common time to \. This rhythm also is an important study, 
which shall appear in a subsequent part of this work. 

Part of the preceding Melody, the Jihythm being ehanged. 

i. 2. 3- 4- 5- 6 - 7- 8. 

Moderato. 



Ex. 175- 
III. 
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The following example, which is written for the pianoforte, exhibits the fifth 
rulc in quite a different character. The effeet produced by that rule in the preced- 
ing examples was soft, and, as it were, conciliating. Here, however, the effeet is 
quite contrary. 

Another Exercise on the same ItuleJ written for the Pianoforte. 
Consfirito.'S: {5) (i) V4/ (S) 



Ex. 176. 
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r/n/. r/w/. 

t 'Die fipurcs hetween the parentheses show wliat rule Ii:is been employed. 
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After the minute analyses of preeeding examples, it may suffice to saythat the 
observations made already may be applied here with eijual furce. 

SIXTH AXD LAST RFLE 
Of modulating by the intervals of a melody. 

" 1\7ien the 'note of modulation ' ascends a perfect foi'kth, or (ichich is the satne 
thing) descexds a pekfect FiFTii, >/;e may modulafp to << key, to the tonic 
of ichich thut note, v:hen it has thus proceeded, will be anoctave." G. 

" Or, to a key to ichich thot note will be a öth."* II. 



Ex. 177. 



At I, G, the ''note of modulation,"' B, bar 2, ascends afot/rth, and modulates to tlie key oi 
E; to the tonic of which, thot E is the oetave. ( See fundamental liass. ) 

The '"note of modulation," A, bar 3, ascends a 4th to D. to the key of which it modulates. t 

At II, H, the "note of modulation,'* B, bar 5. ascends a fourth to E, as at bar 2; but how 
VERY different isthe modulation! For exami)le: 

At I, G, bar 2, we inodnlated to the key of E. 

At II, H, bar 5, by the sanie " note of modulation " we modulate to the key of A. 

The great importanee uf this rule in harmonizing, and the vast intiuence whieh 
it exercises in modulation, will be better understood when practieally illustrated. 

X.B. When this rule is employed, it is good to let the inverted basses and 
melody proeeed by contrary motion; as the "note of modulation, "' therefore, 
ascends in example 178, G, we prefer the third Inversion; and, for the saine reason, 
when the ''note of modulation" descends, we prefer tlie ßrst inversion, as in the 
following example : — 




Ex. 17S. 
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' These keys may be ettlier major or minor. 

, As this rule is also divided in two parts, we have. in onler to distinguish them. employed 
tlie letters G and II for this purpose. 
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The einploynient of tlie other inversion (the seeond) is not, howcver, to bc 
rejeeted: nur shonld \vu eontine onrselves to contrary molion only, ;is that wonld 
prodnee ;i nionntoiions efl'eet, whieh shonld be earufully avoided. 

As the harmon;/ of the followino; nielody will hereafter beeome the root or 
parent of many o ///(.'/• meloriics, the pupil is stronjjjly reconunended to examine it 
most carefully — most minutcly; rsjH'c'utlly where the iliflvrence of effeet produced 
hy the einploymeiit of the rille witli referenee to O or II, is introdueed. 

.1 Mrlotly lutnnonizrd accoriliny to thi> Sirtfi Ilulc <>f mudulatiny tiy the 
Intrrrals of a Melody. 




* Notes of modiilation, according to G. 

t Höre, in order to obtain a flowing melody for the tenor, \ve have permitted the fund» 
mental Tth to descend to tlie 5th, prior to its resolution. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Astlie"note of niodulation, " 15, bar 2, asccntls ;iW\, we m inh t liave modulated to the kc>\ 
ofE:instead nf wbicb. we liave eontiuued in tbe tnu/inal kcij. Why? It is not good to modii- 
lato so soon out of tlie original kcy. Compare Uns liar witli bar (i, where we liave modulated t( 
tlie key of E. 

I5ar 3. Tlie '-uoteof niodulation." A, asccntls a 4tli, and inodulates to the key of 1),» b> 
the first ]»;nt of tliat rule ((-J). 

Rar 4. We liave modulated back to the original key, by tlie sctontl rule. (l'age 150.) 
liar , r ). Compare this bar witli bars 2 and G. 

N.15. Tbere, in order to procure a floicitnj mclatltj in tbe bass, we have employed the ßrst 
Inversion, altbougli it tlucs produee similar niotion. 

l?ar C. We liave, for tlie same reason, employed tlie seeond Inversion. 

Tbis will suftiee to show tbe most efficacions nianner of ahooshtg inverletl basses on tliose 
oecasions. 

l'.ar ii. Tbe "note of inodnlalion." 15, asccntls a 4tb, and inodulates to tbe key of E, in 
whioli key tbe tirst part eloses. 

Bar 9. Tlie " note of niodulation," K, asccntls a 41b to E. and inodulates to tbe key of A (tbe 
original key).t llere tbe sccontl jitirf of tlie sixtb nile (11) is employed. (See Ex. ITT, II.) 

Bar 13. C-sbarp, tlie " note of niodulation, " inodulates to F-sbarp minor, t by tlie nfth rule. 
(Page 153.) 

Bar 17. E-sbarp deseends a liftb to 15, and inodulates to B minor. § 

Bar is. Modulation to tlie key of A. 

Bar 21. Modulation to K minor. 

Bar 22. Modulation to I> major. 

Conipare U/csc two niodiilations witli tliose jit 17 and 18, and observe tbat, although tlie 
'" notes of niodulation '' and tbe //rot/ression of tbeni are tbe stunc in hallt ctiscs, yet bow very <Iif- 
ferentistbe result. Titcrc, we modulated to V>inajar and tlien to A major- J/crc, we modulateto 
E major and tlien to 1) major. Observe also tlie difference of tlie prtitjressian of tbe inner jtarts 
witli close attention, as vvell as tliaf produced by tbe same "notes of niodulation," bars 25, 20, 29, 
and so. 

N.B. Krom bar 25 to 32 tlie rule is exliibited in a minor key.|| 

It is linneeessury to enter more i'ully into tlie analysis of tlie present exercise, 
as the subjeet which we an- mnv going to present to tlie intelligent pupil, will 
alford ample matter for this purpose — a subjeet one of the most interesting and 
intt'llectiial, and at tlie same time, to tlie jiractlcal liarmonist, one of the niost 
important that ean well he coneeived; vi/.., extruetintj or seleclhuj from a harmo- 
nized melody one or other of its inner jxtrts. or inrerted basses, Converting it into 
a princi/inl mcludi/, and, having harmonized it, extractintj utjuln out of t/tal har- 
moiiy one of the inner paits, and Converting it also into a prineiped melodi/.M 
Dnring this proeess, wc shall not always seleet the ctttire of an inner part, hnt 
extmcl such portions of each as shall, when formed into a iirim-ipal melody, produc« 
a pleasing and utclodit>ns prt>tjressioit. We liave already exliibited a speeimen of 
this sort**; hut we shall now enter innre fully ii]inu the snbject. 

()ur first care should he to exumhw the /irotiressitni of the alto, tennr, and 'mwj 
of tliose exaiii]>les out'if which we intend to make mir extraets. 

The following exercise contains a melody which has been extracted from 
dilYerml parts of example 17!». To tliscover from which of the parts the present 

* Siilxloniinant.— I.et it be reniembered tliat we are not ahUijed to modulate. 

t Tlie note I>. in tlie inverted bass, is tbe dissonanee of tlie4tli. (See dissonanee, Ex. 127, 
bar 3.) 

i Kelative minor to tlie orginal key. § Kelative minor to tbe subdoininaiit of lbe original 
key. II Irrelative minor to tbe original key. 

U Hinted at in pages 14*, 150. *» Ex. 175. 1 1. 
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new nielody has bcen eonstructed, lct tlie student compare bar with bar as they are 
uumbored; for tlie numbers of both exaniples eorrespond. 

A Mvlody extractedfrom the Harmony of Ex. 17!), and harmonized here 
in a rariety ofivays. 



Tenor of Ex. 192.* 

:• 3- 4 



Alto of Ex. 192. 
6. 7. 8. 



Ex. 180. 
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Tenor of Ex. 192. 
17. 18. 



Alto of Ex. 192. 



22. 23. 24. 




Tenor of Ex. 192. 

26. 27. 



Alto of Ex. 192. 
10. 31. 



Minor. 25 

> *J 1 1 1 11 






FT 



Let tlie student atteiul to the followinji directions: — 

1. To exiiniine and eompare the harmony of botli exaniples, l>ar by bar; not 
superficial!!/, bat very curefully. 

t Tlie notes of rmhcUishmenl wliicli appear in Ulis example, callcd "passing notes," shall 
be explaine.l tu tlie next iminber. They do not forin an essential part of tlie harmony. 

§ The ,'ird, in tlie alto, descenüs to niake rooin for the dissonance of the 9th in the soprano 
(See Kx. 107, page 108, and explanation.) 

II The :srd of tlie doiiiiiiant, in tlie soprano, afterwards in the alto, dcscends here by license; 
the tenor, however, in the lirst instante where that 3rd is doubled, makes ainends for Ulis seeming 
impropriety by ascending. 
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2. To note particularly the progression of each of the three parte, with a 
view to tbeir being hereafter converted into principal melodies. 

3. Occasionally to change dose harmony into extended, and vice versa; 
because by tbis process a new proyression of tbe inner parts will naturally 
follow. Tbis is a matter of great consequence, tbe value of whicb may perbaps 
be properly estimated by und by. 

4. To alter, sometimes, tbe inverted basses; for, by that means also, a new 
progression is introduced into tbe inner parts. 

As the several parts of Ex. 179, from which the new melody of Ex. ISO has 
been extracted, are sufficiently marked, we shall refer only to such matters as may 
assist the student in his reiiection, while engaged in tbis pursuit. 

When we examine Ex. 180, tbe melody, the first objeet that arrests our atten- 
tion is the new eombination of harmony and modulation which presents itself at 
every step; for instance, the note of modnlation, D, in the soprano, bar 5 (original 
tenor), enables ns to modnlate to F-sharp minor. Xow, let it be observed that tbis 
is a modulation whicb the oriyinal harmony did not admit of. Thus not only is a 
new effect produced in tbe harmony yenerally, but also a new progression oecurs 
in the inner parts, which, by a little management, may be tnrned to good 
aecount. In bar G, by selecting the alto. we are enabled to introduce C-natural, 
the minor 9th; thus prodneing the chord of the diminished 7th (a most effective 
chord), from which we were exeluded in the original. 

In bar 11, the note B, in the soprano (bass in the original), enables ns to niodu- 
late to F-sharp minor. 

From bar 12 to 16, we have selected the tenor, and modulated to the key of A, 
bar 14; while in the original, we modnlate to F-sharp minor. 

To enter into a particuhir analysis of each bar of tbese two examples wonld be 
endless, and calciüated ratber to retard tbau advance the pupil in his studies. 
Examples are before bim, the corresj>ondiny bars of which are all numbered, and to 
them a constant and careful reference is recommended. It will amply repay bim. 

Tbe following is a melody extracted from tbe tenor and bass of Ex. 179, com- 
mencing at the 9th bar. Compare tbis harmony with the original. 



The Tenor of Ex. 192. 
10. 1 1 



The Bass of Ex. 192. 
13. 14. 



Ex. 181. 




The Bass of Ex. 192 continued 
15. 16. 

4 -_* 



iS. 



19. 




* Here again the third of the dominant rhord descends on the 6th of the tonie. in order t* 
enrich the harmony. Tliese, however, are licenses. which mustbe used very sparingly. 
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The following melody is extraeted froin the alto in Ex. 179, commencing at 
bar 9. 

9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 



Ex. 1S2. 
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Compare the progression <»f the inner parts of the harmony from lo to lti with 
17 to 20. 

Heretofore we have selected mir new melodies from Ex. 179. That example 
we will call "the Oriyhwl." and Ex. 1S<> "the Bmnch."' We shall now make onr 
selections from " the Brauch," and constrnct from it new melodies for harmo- 
nizing. 

The following melody (ending in C-sharp minor) exhibits the ttnor of Ex. 180 
(whieh ended in G major.) 

A few passing notes are introdnced, t<» render the progression more smooth 
and melodiuus. 



Ex. 183. 




Here we have the bass and altu of "the Branch" as a new melody, from 
bar 1 to 8. 



The Bass of Ex. 193. 



The Alto of Ex. 193. 
6. 7. 




Ex. 184. 



Althongh far from being exhausted, this ])ortion of the snhjeet must be eon- 
clnded with the next example. The pnpil is advised to stamp these rnles indelibly 

* 'Die fundamental 7tli in the tenor is oinitted, in order to enrich the succeeding tonic cliord 
with the öth. 
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lipon liis memory by patient practire and rarefnl study. The thinking faenlties 
should be brought int<> aetive Operation; tlie variety of eff'eets slionld be heard, 
exasnined, and aeeurately compared: tlins will tlie judgment become gradnally 
matnied, and prodnce tlie aceomplished harnionist. 

De not too anxions to proceed; repernse and retlee.t; l'ollow tlie adviee of tlie 
sage Lord Baeon: "Make haste slowly."' 

N.B. This present Part is eminently worthy of poenilar attention; it brings 
to light a vast niine of musieal wealth, opening np inexhanstible stures of melody 
and hannony, otherwise perhaps forever lost; and it may be ])ardoned were \ve to 
go so far as to say that it is snfheient of itself to fnrnish a fund of elegant ideas, 
even to the stndent who has none. 



A part of Ex. 179, harmonized in the relative minor. (See page 100.) 



Ex. iS;. 
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* Compare these with bars 12, 13, 14. 



\.D. The next nnmber will comprise the snbjeet of Pussiny Notes, Au.riliary 
Notes, and tiecondary llarmony. 
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NOTES OF EMBELLTSHMENT, 

PASSING AX1) AUXILIARY NOTES. 



Prop.ir.it ory to entering upon this important brauch of harmony, it is neces- 
sary to explain what is understood by tlie 

Threc Jfotions in. Ilarumtiy. 

When twu or more parts proeeed together, axcentVuiy or drscenüiny, they are 
said to proeeed by similar motion, as at (a) in tbe i'ollowing cxaniple. 

When one part ascemls or <lr.scen<te wbile anutber remains in its place, an 
oblique motion is produeed, as at (/)). 

When une part axcemls w'hile another drscendx, they proeeed by contrary 
motion, as at (c). 



Ex. 1S6. 
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Oblique. 
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Similar and Contrary. S™ 11 "' Oblique, and 

Contrat y. Here a]] ar£ combined _ 
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These (lift'crent motions or progressions may \w more <>r less < omhuial. Tim parts niay 
proeeed liy similar or contrary motion, and a M//vJ ]>art reinain in its place, as at (</). prodneing 
collect ich/ tlie similar and oblique; at {e). eoitlrari/ .lud oblique; at CO, similar and contrary; 
at (;/), similar. oblique, and contrary; at ( /*), all are coinliinod in tlie resolution of the chord of 
tlie fundamental Ttli. 

X. H. Similar motion is permitted only when tlie. parts proeeed by thfrete or 
»ist Im: with tlie latter, tlie/of-ri/t may bc eombined, as at (a). 

Consecutive Fiflhs and Kiyhfhx. 

It has already becn sliown elscwhcre* how tliese forbidden progressions may 
In somo measure bc avoided. Now, however, it becomes necessary to dilate some- 
ttdiat more on this snbject, as freqne-nl references will be made to it hereafter. 
(iw;) * See pages 34, :$r>, :!G ; also page 41. 
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One general rule will snftiee to show how these disallowed progressions may 
be avoided ; viz. : By the employment of contrary or oblique motion. 





At ( a ), consecutive 5ths and 8ths ; at ( b \ prevented by contrary motion ; at ( c), consecutive 
5ths and Sths ; at ( d ), the 8th prevented by contrary, and the 5th by oblique motion. 

Consecutive 5ths and Sths are permitted when the parts proceed hy contrary 
motion. 

At (e), 8th between treble and bass. At (/), 5th between tenor and bass. Extracted from 
Haydn's Quartets. 

Hidden Fifths and Eiyhths. 

Although these progressions are very little regarded by modern composers, 
yet it may be neeessary to mentioii that when two parts proceed together hy 
similar motion, and terminate their progression hy Sths, they are said to produee 
hidden consecutive Sths, as at (g); for if the spare between these two intervals 
were filled up, as at (A), conserutive Sths would be the consequenee; bnt where 
these notes are not introduced, such conseeutives are pnrely imayinary. How- 
ever, they may he prevented by contrary motion, as at ( i ). The same observa- 
tions apply to hidden 5ths (see fr, l). Hidden 5ths and Sths are generali}' 
allowable; and it will be found that the works of the most classical authors 
abound with them. 

Notes of Emhellishment. 

It will be observed that the harmony which has hitherto engaged our atten- 
tion consists solely of concords, chords of the fundamental 7th, minor Uth, and their 
different inversions.t founded 011 a progression of fundamental basses. To this 
fact we would now most particularly direct the attention of the pupil; because 
we are about to intrnduce notes or sounds into that harmony which no Nor 
form an essential )>art of it. These notes of embellishment are employed for various 
purposes; one of which is, that we may obtain a more Jlowiny and nielodious pro- 
gression thaii that which is produced hy the more simple intervals of a melody or 
harmony, which we call essential notes, in contradistinction to those called notes 
of embellishment. 

t Dissonances must for the present be kept mit of view. 
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At I (k ). the intervals of tlie melody ( the rssrntia! notes "i proeeed tiy thirifs. Tlie spar« 
betwccn these ftiirifs \vc m;iy tili np ;is reprosented by (lots (at /<), and as tl>ey are usnally 
writti'ii t at c). Similarly at 1 1 tlie spaces hetween tlie essential notes inay In' lilled. 

When notes are thus introdueed bet-ueen i'ssoitiuls, they are called 

Simple. I'ussiny Xotes; 
beeause tliey pass dirertli/ hetveen one essential note of tlie liarmony and another.* 

These passing notes may he written eitlier hefore or .vftf.k the essentiell notes. 

When they are introdueed innnediately aftek tlie essentiell notes (as at c), 
they are called " i.vaccextkd." 

When they are introdueed kki-ojik the essential notes, they are called 
" ACCEXTKI) ]><issi)it) yiotes. :: 

In the preceding example, ISS, II, *?, all the p:issin«jf notes (exeept the F) are 
accente.il. 

The accented passing note oecupies the firxt portion of the t'nne, belonging to 
the essential note. 

The mwerented occu])ies the serond portion (as marked x at e). 

The folhnving example exhibits a practica! illustration of this subjeet: — 



Ex. 1S9. 



Simple Melody. 



III. 



IV. 



H 



Same with Passing Notes. 



&E 
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Bass with Passing- Notes 






H 






Simple Bass figured. 



=1 r-^ 



5 
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At I, is a sini],/r melody, tlie intervals of which proeeed ehiefly by lliinls-.t at II, tliis mel- 
ody is cnibellislicd witli iiinirrnitrit passing notes; and at 1 1 1, they are introdueed in the hass; 
by wliieli a sort of rimrrrsatiim is earried 011 hetween the bass and soprano, called " Imitat iou."t 
At IV. appears the simple bass (that is. withont any enibellishnient ). This bass is figured, 
sliowing that the essential notes nnhj slionld he ligured. and >io otlter.§ 

* These (and nunc rlxe) are the real, the lci/it inta/r passing notes. The reason for this 
Observation will be seen |>resently. 

t A progression prent in rhj snited to the introdnetion of )>assing notes. X Of this, niore 
hereafter. 

§ Many errors are eoniinitted in lignriiig the inverted bass. by not attending carefnlly to this 
point. 
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It is evident that. through the ngency eil' these jmssiny notes, the melodious 
Progression of the soprnno und bass is liuicli iniproved. Lot ns now try whether 
we c:\nnot introduce them also into the ather parts. Wc will take. for instunce, 
the melody at I, in the preceding exaniple, and harmonize it in fonr parts. 



Ex. 190. 



Tenor 
Uass. 



4- 




1 J - ' ■*' 
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Here we find that the jicruliur character uf the passage* in tlie sojirano, at bar 1, is imi- 
tated by the alio atbar 2, and l>y tlie Itnnr atbar 3. proeeeding, in the lattcr case. by.srds.t (This 
is a Progression of romjioinnl jmssini/ tiolrs in nun Hu r niotion. + ) At bar 4, the bass conimences 
a neir passage, in conjunetion witli the huor, ascending by 3nls in similar niotion. which, at bar r», 
is imitated by the soprnno, in mntrory niotion. § 

Supposing the alto, bar 4, to orii/inutr tlie passage of iniitation, — in that case. tlie soprano 
imitates it at bar 5. 

At bar 4, it will be observed that. while the /iöss aml Intor asceiul together by 3rds, in shu- 
ilar motion, the sopraiw and u/lo ilcsrtiul together by si.rlhs. Tlins we see that. while Uro of the 
fonr parts proeeed together by simi/nr niotion. they collrrtirely proeeed by ronlrary niotion. || 
Compound progressions like this shonlil be ravefnUy noticed; they abonnd in the compositions of 
good masters.T — X. B. Bars 3 and 4, eonseeutive 5ths between alto and bass, in contrary 
niotion.**. 

As passing notes r>o xot form any part of the essential harmoiiy, they innst be 
eonsidered inore or less as dissonances. Unaccented passing notes being less dis- 
sonant than the accented, niay he eonsidered as nearer allied to consonances; 
while the accented, heilig Struck with the chord, and consequently more discord- 
ant in theireffect, may he eonsidered as nearer allied to the real dissonances; tt 
as the following exaniple will illustrate : — 



Ex. 191. 
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At I. is a simple melody with the bass, both proeeeding by thirds in contrary motion. At II, 
are exhibited unarcrnlctl passing notes. At II I, arrrnlnl passing notes. llere we pereeive that 
the note D, being Struck villi tlie inverted bass. <;. produocs an elTeet similar to the dissonance 
of the 9th when it resolves into the «th: and the note K, when Struck with the inverted bass. F, 
produces that of the dissonance of tlie litli resolving into tlie 5th. « They niiglit. therefore, be 
easily mistaken for »«prepared dissonances, unless the principle on which these passing notes 
are established be well understood. 

* Sometiines calted "siihjrct." t They are Irnt/is; but in simple counterpoint they are eon- 
sidered as 3rds only. 

t See Ex. 180. a. § See Ex. ls<;, r. \\ See Ex. 186,/. H See note. page 171. ♦ * See Ex. IST,/. 
tt See chord of the fundamental 7th compared witli dissonances, page 106. 
$i See dissonances, Ex. 100, II. 
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When the essential notes of a nielody proceed by seconds, and these seconds 
are vohole tones, then the passing note will l>e a minor semitone. 



Ex. 192. 




At I, the raelody (a portion of tlie diatonic seale) proceedsby whole tones. 
At II, C-sharp and D-sliarp form the passing notes. 

Passing notes of this deseription (whieh should he of short duration) may b* 
very effectively employed as notes of modulation. 



Passing yotes by Half -Tones converted into yotrs of Modulation. 



Ex. 193. 



That Converting passing notes thns into notes of modulation is a snbjeet of 
great importanee will he evident if we eompare the harmony of the above 
example with the one immediately preceding. Let the pnpil give this matter bis 
serions eonsideration. 

The following exani])le al'fords instanees of the ell'eotive introduction of all 
these passing notes : — 




Ex. 194. 




At I, is a simple nielody. 
At II, imaceented passing notes. 



At III, neccnted passing notes. 

At IV. tliey are treated as notes of modulation. 



We shall here give a speeiinen of a harmonized nielody embellished with pass- 
ing Notes; and let the pnpil paitienlarly notice the ett'eet produeed by the 
passing note, IS-natural, comhined with the fundamental 7th, at bars 1 and 2, as 
also bars "> and 0. 

•See modnlations by tlie intervals of a melody, lower part of page 148, also page 149, Ex. 163. 
t The passing note will bemore fnlly explained when we treat of Ascending IHssonances, 
Part IX. 



Ex. 195. 

Simple 
Melody. 



HARMONY AND COMPOSITION. 

Andante. 1. 2. 3. 
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Kar 5. Observe the Imitation between tlie soprano and dito, produced liy passing notes of 
half a tone. 

Bar 9. See also tliese pusnini/ notes converted into notes of modulation. 

It is presnmed tliat sufticient has been said to show the natnre, character, and 
niodc of treatment of simple passing notes. But sliould the pnpü repeat tlie qnes- 
tion, " Ulud are passivg notes t" They are notes whieh puss immediately and 
directly between the inferrals <>/ a melody. This must he kept in mind, at tlie present 
moment, most carefully: heeanse we shall now introduee notes of ernbellishment 
whieh Do xot jiass between the interculs of a melody, and whieh, conseqnently, are 
xot passing notes, though bearing a strong resemblance to thein; they are 
employed as .Substitutes, when passing notes ertnnot be introduced. For this 
reason, \vc shall call them 

Auxitiary JVotes. 

"When tliese auxiliary notes are skilfully and jndicionsly interwoven with 
passiwj notes, they form the yroup.s of notes nsnally called " paftsayes'' whieh, from 
their peculiar form and character, beeome so impressed lipon the mind, that, when 
they rea])]>ear in some otlier parts of the harmony, they are immediately recognized. 
When a iiassaye, thns reniarkablc, is henrd in one part of the harmony, and 
repeated in another, it is ealled Imitation.* 

* Some of tlie greatest beauties and most ttirilling effeets in (*oni]>osj|i<>ii are produred by 
Imitation. Tills is abranoli of tlie art which young eomposers sliould endeavor to attain as soou 
as possible ; it is particnlarly iniportant to thosc wlio study fugues and eanons. 
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It will bo observed, although simple passing notes thus g-ve to the melody a 
more graceful and Jlou-ing progression, and a dooided and marked eharacter,* that, 
nevertheless, withont tlic aid of auxiliary notes, \ve shonld still fall very short of 
effecting our pnrposo; naniely, of eonstructing the best passages fov imitation. In 
order, thorefore. tliat \ve may form a corrcct idea of the nature and usefulness of 
these notes of einbellishment, let ns suppose n not-e repeated, as at I in the follow- 
ing examplo : — 





Auxiliary Notes 
from below. 



Auxiliary Notes 
from above. 



Accented from 
below. 



:=I-3- 



fcj*_ 



N.P.. Tliesc notes are introdnced in an exeroise 011 modnlatioii and progression, page 70. 

In this repetition of the sanic sound there is nothing to exeite attention or 
interest ; all is monotony; bnt let them be dritten as at II, and immediately a 
degree of aniniation is imparted to tliem. A passage appears exceedingly simple, 
it is trne; bnt as the pecnliar form of it may easily be recognized, it is fit for 
imitation. Tliis has been effeeted by the auxiliary note, F-sharp; and as this note 
is written below the essential note, we shall call it an 

Auxiliary Nute from below. 
When written above the essential note (ns at 2), it will then be an 

Auxiliary Xote from above. 

X.P>. An auxiliary note from helov: onght to be written a half-tone below the 
essential note; when from above, it may be written a lohole or half tone, just 
as the key in whieh it appears may require. 

The following example of imitation is fonnded on a single chord. The subject 
(or passage for imitation) is fornied out of two intervals of that chord; and as 
these procood by :)rds, simple passing notes may be introduced: out of these two 
notes tlie passage at (b) is constrncted. Tliis passage we desire to imitate in the 
alto; bnt. as that part eonsists of onk note nnly, how shall we eft'ect our purpose? 
By liaving recoiirse to auxiliary notes. Thus, the passage at(/>)is imitated by 
the alto at (<•); by the tenor at (>/); by the bass at (e); by the alto and tenor at (/); 
and by tlie tenor and bass at (;/). At d, J\ and ;/, tlie imitation is by contrary 
motion. 




Imitation. 



* See Examples 1*9 to li>5. 
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N'.r.. Let tln* ]>iii>11 liiok well to tlie tlic varioiis exaniplc* hrn» givi'ii. Precept may <lo 
imicli; hut "lie sliort e.rn mplc will effect more Ulan pagcs of verbal cxplanatioii. 

The subject of tlie following example. is the ascendinic diatonic. scale in four 
parts. One interval only of the chord heilig sulecteil to form the passasje for 
imitation. 

Pasmyes consfrucfed on Aii.rilUiry _A*n/r.s. 
Leg ati. ____^__ 



Ex. 198. 
I. 
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Imitati 
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It Avill he ohsorved that tlie cmbellishnu-nts in theahove example proceed by 
3rds; they may proceed hy fitlis also, as here exhihited: — 



Ex. 19S. 
II. 
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Atbar 1, between tln- soprano and alto. 
2, 3, between tlie alto and tenor. 
4, between tlie bass and soprano, ete. 
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All our notes of embellishment have heretofore progressed either by diatonic 
or chromatic intervals; tliey sball novr be exhibited in another point of view. Tbc 
following melody at I, bar 1, ascends a 5tb. Instead of introducing between these 
intervals simple passing notes, we sball proeeed froni the first note, C, at once to 
F-sbarp, as at 11, bar 1. These notes, because tbey jniss directly between tbe inter- 
vals C and G, are 



III. 



Extended Pa.ssing Notes. 



Ex. 19g. 
L / 



Simple,Melody 




mzß ^^ z 
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All tlie notes markert ( a ) are extended passixg notes. 
((/) are simple {Kissing notes. 



In tbe above example, at bar 1, we sce tbat, tbrough the extended passing 
notes, a ne-w featurc nr churacter is imparted to tbe simple melody; tbis charaeter 
we desire t<> carry tbrough the ichole exercise; bnt, as the melody, at bar 2, 
desceuds froin (1 to E, it is clear tbat 110 extended jnisshiy note can find a place 
tlicre; an anxiliary note mnst therefore supply the detieiency: these we sball 
call 

Extended Auximauy Notes front Below; 

becanse tbey do not pass to, hwtfall a semitone below the essential note. 

At II, D-sharp, in bar 1, and B-natural, in bar 2, as well as all those marked 
(h). are speeimens of the same. 

At 111, are introduced extended auxiliary notes froin above; because tbey 
ascend above the essential note, and then descoal upon it (c). 

S.U. Carefully examine the notes of embellishment, at II, III, witb the 
simple melody at 1, and compare the differeid eiiects wbieb tbey are caleulated to 
pidduce; for let it be remembered, that it is nnly Inj hearing and remarkiny the 
vurUty of <ffect <>f these, as well as of all the other notes <>f embellishment, that ajust 
estimate ran befnrmed >>f tlieir importanre. These and the likeobservations cannot 
be too often impre.ssed lipon the ])upirs mind. 

The almost infinite variety of modes in whieb these notes of embellishment 
niiy be employed. renders it nearly impossible t<> establish Jixed and infallible rules 
'or tlieir introduetion in every case tbat may present itself. 

The following example, founded on a simple subjeet, or melody, witb its 
-tccompanying barmony, exhibits at nnc view Kow all tbe preceding notes of 
embellishment mav be introduced effectively: — 
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Ex. 200. 




Auxiliary Notes from Extended Passing Notes (/>). Extended Passing Notes 

above («) . followcd immediately by an 

Extended Auxiliary Noiefa). 
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Front Haydn's Cregtion. 



Extended Passing, Auxiliary, Extended Auxiliary Notes from abovc 

an E 
Vom i 

Ü 



lary, üxtendeü Auxiliary ' 

and Simple Passing Notesfc). followedbyan Extended Auxiliary 

Note from i>elow(J). 



£3ee^E 



Hitherto our notes of embellishment have appeared in the snprano and inner 
ftarts only; in the following example they are introdueed into the buss. 

])itü<»tir Scale descendlna. 
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The t\v<> basses. I. II, although founded ni>«»ii tlie same fundamental hannony, yet diffei 
widely with retard to tlieir eharaeter, oeeasioned by Ihe eniployinent of ditferent notes of enibel- 
lishinent. Die effeet produeed at I, arises out <>f simjiie passiwj and anxüiary notes; at II, 
froni extended jxissiny and exlended-auxlliarij notes. And lieve let it he carefully noticed that, in 
(irdcr to introduee mir einbellishnients al II, we miist suppose /lud bass to have beeil originally 
written as at III, where tlie essen/öd indes of tlie ebord, beinjr introdueed in suecession, forin not 
only a me\oüy. eharorleristie of the bass. wliicb (as tlie intervals proeeed at great distances) is 
peculiarly fitted for tbe introduction of extended nohs of einbellishment. 

Wben tbe intervals of a cbonl are introdueed. as at III in die preeeding exainple, a species 
of melody arises, llie inlemds of wliicb inay be eonsidered as producing a hro-foid effeet; that is, 
as a seeondary melody, and as a seeondary hannony; by tbe eniployinent of whieh, abarmony of 
foiirjHtrls may be niade to produee tlie effeets of ßre or even tnore, parts. This will be better 
understood by an exainple. 




At (<0- tbe hannony first appears as usnal in Jon r parts. 

Bar 1. The so/trano asceiuis to (i. and donbles tbe allo in tbe oetave ; that is, tbe interval 
representingthe part of the alto is made to appear twiee in the same ebord. This Observation 
inay apply to all tbe otbers. 

Bar 2. The soprano aseends to F. and doublen the inrrrted bans; and thus tbe hannony in 
those two bars assumes the natnre and eharaeter oißre parts. 

At bars 3, 4, six jxtrls. 

At 5 and (> is exhibited tlie real hannony of that whieh has been assumed, tlie 
latter of whieh we shall call 

Seeondary Hannony: 

and, although this '' seeondary hannony '' is not all heard at one and the same 
tinie, as at 5, <>. — nevertheless, it will he fonnd to produee such an impvession 
lipon the ear, as strongly tu resemble it. 



F,X. 202. 
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At bars 7, 8, the seeondary hannony appears in the <dto; it is in ff parts. 

At 9,10, - in tbe lenor, dillo. 

At 11, 12, in the alto and bass, in 7 parts. 

At- 13, 14, • ■ — in the sopraito and .^.s-.s-, ditto. 

Thi.s will suffiee to show the prineiple 011 whieh tliis seeondary hannony is 
established. 

It may be observed that this seeondary harmony, arising froin the pecnliar 
pro^iession of its intervals, is particuhirly snited for tlie eniployinent of extended 
notcs of embellishinent. These \ve sliall now introdnee, and exhibit in ^ variety 
of forms. 
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Let us make one Observation before we proceed. As impurity of harmony 
must at all times be carefnlly jrnardod against, and as the introdnction of second- 
ary harmony may easily lead into error in this respect, rare must be taken that 
the note vchich is employvd as seeondary harmony returnsjirst to tlie original nute nf 
tlte chord from which it started, tjefors it proceeds to a note of another chord. 

The subject which wo have ehosen for a practical Illustration of u seeondary 
harmony" and "extended notes of embellisment, 1 ' is the ascendinjr diatonic scale 
of C minor, written in the bass, and harmonized. 



^^fe-J-^ 




Ex. 20.-?. 



At bars l, 2, the econdary harmony appears in tlie soprano. 

At 3. 4, in the tenor, imitatiiig'tlie soprano by eontrary motion. 

At 5, 6, 7, in the alt«, hnitating the tenor. by similar niotion. 

Let not the pupil pass unnoticed these Imitation*, whieh have been effeeted through the 
instrumentality of seeondary Im rmonij. 

NB. The first portion of each bar contains the real harmony. 

It will be pereeived that the introdnetion of seeondary harmony, in the pre- 
cedin£ example, has paved the way for the employment of extended auxiliary notes 
from below; and thus a )iew and alto^ethei' different effeet is prodneed, and pas- 
sages formed fnr Imitation. 



Ex. 204- 






sSfedi 



If we minutely examine the above exercise, and compare itwith the preeedhig, 
we shall find that it was thron^b the Introdnction of extended auxiliary notes from 
l>elow that the soprano reeeived the still niore niarked and distinet charaeter which 
is exhibited at bars 1, 2, and snbseqnently imitated at bars .'>, 4, by the alto. It 
will be pereeived that the seeondary harmony, bar 1, descemls from to G, and 
onr notes of embellishment are introduced accordingly; that is, extended auxiliary 
notes from below. 

In the folhnoing example (observe) the notes of seeondary harmony ascen<l, 
and thns we are enabled to eni])loy extended passint/ notes; by which ayain a new 
effeet is produeed, and a passage formed in the soprano which is snbseqnently 
imitated by all the other parts. 

Compare and examine very carefnlly tho followin^ example witli the one 
above : — 

, I , 

#* *— L, S* *-h , r-*T- 



Ex. 20;. 



* The inverted basses of tlie above examples are figured, to show that the essential uote. 1 * 
only require to be thus treated. 
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In the following example, " secondary harniony " is introduced into the bass, 
intermixed with varions extended pcissiny and auxillary notes. 

The pupil is lierc presented with two specimens of basscs arising out of 
secondary harniony: let hira examine both carefnlly. 



Ex. 206 
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The bass, at (u), produced through secondary harmoiv/, may be viewed as the 
outline or sketch of the following more fintehed example, in which it is again 
introduced, embellislied with simple and auxiliary notes: — 

1 2. 3. 4. 5. 

—I 1 1 — , — I L-r-l-. 
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Ex. 207. 




Observe, the diatonie scale rontinnes in the bass imtil the end of the third bar, when the 
alt» takes np the snbjeet, and contiinics it to t he end with the saine notes of embellishment as 
bcfore. 

Examples miglit be multiplied, and pagcs of explanation written to illnstrate 
this interesting subject; what has been said, however, may snfticc to show, in 
some measnre, the importance of these notes of embellishment, — secondary har- 
niony, — their practica! nse, — and the variety of elfect which they are calculated 
to prodnce; relleetion and study mnst complete the rest. 

We shall now show how disxmiancrs also may be mixed np and amalgamated 
with these matters, so as to prodnce new and still more striking effects. 
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We know that, according to the prlnciples of " secondary harmony," we are 
permitted to write thc tenor and soprano as at I, in the following example. There- 
fore, on the same prineiple we may resolve the dissonances of the 4th and Uth, 
as at II. 



Ex. 208. 
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Secondary Harmony 



Dissonances of the 4th and gth. 

^—- > 4 I »l 
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By keeping in view the above prineiple (upon whicli the two following 
examples are construeted), no difficulty can possibly arise in fully comprehending 
them. 

First of all — let the pupil carefnlly examine the progression of the funda- 
mental basses, which are added nud figured; for lipmi this the whole snperstruc- 
ture rests. 

tfecondly — let bim understand that -\vhen the resolutiou of a dissonance is 
delayed, it is ooeasioned eitlier by a note of secondary harmony or by an auxiliary 
note; and that the first is an essential note, and the latter is not. 



Ex. 209. / js£ 




Let us first exaniinethe pro^ression of tli*' fundamental basses. 

Tlie bass, fmin bar 1 to G inclusive, continually asecurfs a ßj'tli; thereforc, it adniits tlie 
iiüTOÜuction of tlie dissonance of tlie 4th prepared by tlie stli.* Tlie bass. froin bar (i to 1« 
ascends a 4th ; therefore. it adniits tlie dissonance of tlie i)tl). prepared by the 5th, conibined witlt 
the dissunanee of the Ith, prepared by the fuiidainental Tth.t 

Bar 1. The dissonance of tlie 4th is prepared in tlie alto by the sth. 

»See Dissonances, page 105, Examples 103, 104, 105. t See Dissonances, page KK3 — lo<4 
Examples 106, 109, 110. 
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Kar 2. This dissonance, instead of directly resolving into a 3rd (as it onght), first ascends 
by a note of siTomlurij harmony to L), and rmulrea as usnal. This proeess produces a little sub- 
jert <>r inisnuyc, which, at bar 3, is imilated by tlie soprano, and at bar 4 by the fr«o/\ 

Kar 5. 77i/.s- dissonance (tlie 4tli ) appears again in tlie ulio; but, instead of pursuing the 
same proeess as at bar 2, an auriliary note froni Wo/c ( F-sharp) is introdnced, by which tlie 
resolut ton of the dissonance is deluynt (.siinilar to bar 2 ), and a >ww subjeet or passage formed, 
whicli, at bar t;, is imilated by the sa]>ra no. 

Let it here be kept in inind, that all our hnitations, up to the present, arose ont of the disso- 
nanee of the 4th only ; becanse the jjrot/rcsslotrof the fundamental basses was by ascendiwj Jißlis. 
Now. however, that progression is rhamjcd : the fundainental bass aseends by fourths, and the 
dissonance of the i)th is introdnced. 

l'»ar 7. The 9tli ( F-sharp ) is prepared, in the precedhuj bar, by the soprano; but, instead of 
resolving direct into the oefarc, E, \t firsi descends to B (a note of secondary harmony), and 
afterwards resolves into the oetave as nsnal. 

Kar 8. The same dissonance is again introdnced; but here it aseends, first.to F, a note of 
secondary harmony, andthen rcsolres. 

Bars 10 and 12. The dissonance of the 4M (prepared by the fundamental 7th ), before its 
resolution, descends first to au auxiliunj note from bcloir, and then resolves. 

Wegive the following example (which is introdnced precisely upon tlie same 
principle and upon the same fundamental harmonies as tlie preceding) as a further 
Illustration of what niay be elTeeted Ity a "regulär dissonance,' 1 "secondary har- 
mony," and varions notes of embellishment. 

X.B. The present example coimnences and ends in a major key; the one 
precediny commences and ends in a minor key. Let the pupil practise well the 
difference of effect. 



Legato. 
Ex. 210. ( Andante. ) =j^ | 











It may be noticed that, In the fornier example (20!)), from bar 1 to 6, the dissonance of the 
fovrth only is introdnced. Here, however, wo have introdnced the dissonance of the (ith in con- 
junclion with tbe/ourtlt. 

l'.ar 2. The Gth appears in the tenor (prepared in the proceding bar by the 3rd). 

Bar 3. This dissonance appears in the alfo, combined with the saprann; bar 4, In the 
»oprano, combined with the tenor; and bar 5, combined with the alto and iruor. 

Kar. 3. The bass proeeeds by auxiliary notes, and serondanj harmony, imitated by the 
soprano at bar 4. 

Kar 5. The bass proeeeds by simple jiass'uuj notes, aecompanied by the alto. 

Bar 6. The bass is aecompanied by the soprano. 
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To extend our analysis is needless. Let the pupil (if anxious tu make him- 
self acquaiuted with this interesting and important subject) examine and analyze 
for hirnself, compariiuj exumjile with extimple — bau by bau. If he do so, he will 
be amply recompensed for his lal>or. 

In order to render this subject still more interesting and praetical, we will 
take a simple melody, harmonize it. and then arrange it für the pianoforte, intro- 
ducing these notes of embellishment, with the nsual marks of expression, to give 
it all the character of a hnished compositum. 

It is neeessary to observe that, when writing for the pianoforte, we are fre- 
quently obliged, in order to produce eft'eets jieculiur to that instrnment, to double 
notes of the harmony; in which ea.se, the rnle respeeting eonseeutive octaves is dis- 
pensed with; bnt they are not permitted to oecur between the extreme parts; that 
is, between the loicest note of the bass and the highest note in the treble. The 
rule relating to eonseeutive ütlis remains in füll foree, and must be strietly 
observed. 

Andante maestoso. 



(P 






Ex. 211. 
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! Chord of the cleventli—io be explained hcreafter. 
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Out of the harmony of the preceding exaraple we give a specimen, in which the 
simple melody is preserved, and a Variation extracted from the alto and tenor, with 
secondary harmony in the bass. 



Andante sostenitto. 

ten. ten. 



Ex. 212. 
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The following specinien exhibits extended auxiliary notes chiefly in the 
bass : — 



Con anima. 



Ex. 213 
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The variations shown in tlie above specimens are extracted from tbe l>a.>s and 
inner parts of tlie harmony; and the melody itself is never abseilt, but, 011 the eon- 
trary, snstains a very prominent part. 

Variations, however, are oftcn eomposed on tlie harmony ahme with whieh a 
melody is accompanied, tlie melody itself being absott (though still in existence). 
In this ease, it is neccssary that the sante harmony, tlie sinne moditlation. and even 
the same invcrted nasses, with whieh the melody was or'ujinally accompanied, 
shonld beretained; no matter linder what form the passagcs may appcar. 

These observations have reference only to variations constrncted 011 a simple 
melody. In a word — a Variation written according to this rnle will always 
permit the original melody to be played with it. without either injniy to the 
purity of the harmony, or interference with the passagcs of whieh the Variation 
is composed. 
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The followinjf v:iri;ition, romposed <>n this principle, needs no fnrthel 
eomment : — 




Wo sliall oonclnde this interestins; sul)ject witli the following cxam])le, which, 
in its concisc and romnressed form, may bc viewed as a sunnnary or rerapitnltüion 
of what has l>een stated in the preceding patres. Tliis exereise is calcnlated to 
impress lipon the niiiid of tlie pupil still more forcibly thevast hnpnrtunrr of these 
notes of cmhclli.s/niK'Hl, as well as the cxtont to which, by judicious treatment, 
they may he introduced amongst the intervals of melodies, and the inrluence tliey 
exereise in a compositum. 
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The melody at I, in the following- exaniple, consists uf Mree notes only — E, C, 
B, aecompanied by the liarmoiiy of the tonic and dominant and tbeir inversions. 
At III is the cadenee, wliich concludes the whole. It will be perceivcd, that as 
the fonr parts at II niay, throuyb the instrnmentality of e.rtended Itanium y. inter- 
cliange placcs amon«; tlieniselves, a door is opened for the introduction of notes 
of embellislimcnt. prodneiny imitations in all these parfs. It is needless to say 
more im tliis snbject; tlic e.ramplr is hcfore the }>upil, let him study it v:ith rare and 
attention — It is o.\e of impoiitance. 

We shall suppose the exaniple to be written for the lirst and second violins, 
tcnor, and bass. 



Ex. 21 
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We shall only furtlier remaik, that if the pii]>il has carefully studied the 
prescnt subjcct, he cannot help being Struck with the eiulless variety which these 
notes of embellishinent are ealculated to produee. The host advice tliat can be 
given, is to examine tlie works of the most clasxical composera, and observe how 
they liave treated the same subjcct on different occasions. In writing tlie exer- 
cises, let tlie harmony be written in four parts before a Single note of embellish- 
ment is introduced, which will prevent many errors. 
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ASOEIDIIG DISSONANCES 



Ex. 216. 




Desceiiding Dissonances, or Suspension. Ascending Dissonances, or Retardation. 



It has beeil shown,* tliat when an intevval of a ehord in a giadually descend- 
ing melody is kept back in its progression, it prodnces a Dissonanee, ealled a 
dissonanee by Suspoision. 

Ilowever, a melody may ascend as well as deseend; and when an interval of 11 
ehord in a graduaUy ascending melody is arrested in its course, it also produces a 
Dissonanee; bnt this we call an ascending Dissonanee, or Kktahdatiox. 

Here, Ihen, we liave two species of Dissonances: Suspension* and Iietardations, 
widelv dift'erinff from each other as retard s their construetion and effect. 



I. 



In a descending { 

melodv the \ 4th suspends the 3rd. 

1 Cth 5th. 

«tth Sth. 



11. 



In an ascotding \ 

melody the ( 2nd retards the 3rd. 

4th Sth. 

Tth sth. 




We know that when the dominant chuvd proeeeds t<> the to)iie, the 3rd ascends 
directly to the oetave of that tonic; as at I in the following Ex.t: — 



Ex. 217. 



But suppose 1), the 3rd of the dominant ehord, instead of proeeeding direct to 
the oetave (as at I). tobe continued npon the followin«;' tonic (as at II) it becomes 
an ascending dissonanee; (the Tth), which niiist afterwaids ascend or resolve into 
the oetave of the tonic. At III, the remaining notes of the tonic ehord arc added, 
and thus form a ehord (nsually ealled the cliord of the sltar}/ seradli). 

' Kxample '.*'.). 
t The above may be considered as an enitome of all Artijlrial /tissonanres — artiticial. 
beeanse tliey are not found in nature, as is the fundamental Tth. Ke-peruse wliat lias heen said, 
page 109. 
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Ex. 217. 



V. VI. VII. VIII. IX 
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If, in this ascending prouression, the ~>th of the dominant (D), instead of 
ascending to the :'>rd of the toiiic (as at IV), bc continued (as at V), it pro- 
dnces tlu' iisrendiny dissonance of the l'nd resolving into the -ird. If this dis- 
sonance of the und (at V) be eombined with the 7th (as at VI ). it prodnces the 
cliord <>f tlie ",. 

It will be observed that the same note (D), which in an ascpndina melody (as 
at V) is a rctnrdat'nm, may in a deseending melody (IX) become a dissonance 
by susjivnsion. '!"<> ascertain to which species it belongs, it is only necessary to 
examineits proijrexxinn; if it ascends (as at V), it is a retardation (2nd into the 
:!rd); if it descmd* (as at IX), it is a Suspension (üth into the Stli). 

Having fully exjilained the nature of stisjievsion and retardation, vre proceed to 
the dissonance of the 4th into the ">th, which is not quite so satisfactory, in its 
effect, as the two preceding ones. occasioned by an amhiguity as to its final reso- 
lution: it is impossihle to decide whether it is a dissonance by Suspension or 
retardation until the resolution has taken place (as at X); the 4th a]>pears in the 
soprano. which (as a Suspension) \ve know cannot be admitted, because the ;>rd of 
the chord is in the tenor ; and, as a retardation, the matter is exceedingly doubtful ; 
therefore. in order to prevent this anihiguity in the resolution of the chord, the 
dissonance (tlie 4th) is freijuently raised a minor half-tone, as at 1 in the following 
example: — 



Ex. 21S, 
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by whieh its ascendiwj resolution is anticipated. and all doubts respeeting its 
identity removed. 

In like nianner, the retardation of the L'nd may be raised a semitone, and thus 
a simiiar anihiguity as respects the nature of that dissonance is avöided; for when 
the und is raised a half-tone (as at 11), it is impossihle to mistake it for a disso- 
nance of the Kth. 

A very important rulc, with refercnce to the employinent of dissonances and 
preservation of the purity of the hanuoiiy, should, im the present occasion, be 
recalled to niind; vi/.., " that a dissonance and the note which that dissonance sus- 
]>rnds, miist not l>e heard at one and the sanip time; a dissonance is the temporary 
rpprpsentation of the consonance into which it subseqnently resolves. 



Ex. 219. 
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Incorrect. 






Corrcct. 
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In bar 2, the C-sharp retards I). the 5th in the soprano: thcrefore thc D in the 
tenor cannot be a<lmitte<l. The sanie error occnrs also in bar •'], where the I)-sharp 
(the 2n<l) retards E (the :Jrd) in the soprano. 

(). Tan tlie 3rd K in the tenor l>e admitted? — Why ".' 

lioth these errors are avoided at bars 4 and ö. 

Tlie followiny example exhibits a practica! Illustration of a.scouliny disso- 
nances intevmixed with jiKssiny and (luxUianj noes*: — 



Ex. 220. 
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Tlie snbject is the ascendinjf Diatonic Scale, snpposed to be written for two 
violins and a bass; it eommeiie.es with the tirst violin, and is continned for three 
bars, when it is taken np )>y the second violin, imitatinjj the iirst a fifth below. 
The bass meanwhile performs a melody of its oicn. It is nnnecessary to enter 
into an analysis of the asremliiijj dissonanees; the example is ]>nrely practical, and 
speaks for itself. 

"\Ve shall, in p/eference, fjive the same example in four jwW.s, viz.. for two 
violins, tenor, and bass. llere, innre eare is reqnired to avoid ambiunities than 
was neeessarv in Ex. ±J0. 



^^jt^-^tiZ _ fh^'—^^f J ~E' ^Ö 



Ex. 221. 




The stndent will examine earefnlly and perform the two exainples, compar- 
in<; one with the other, and particularly noticin^ the variety of the nnitations. 

In the latter example it will be perceived tliat the scale commenees with the 
Ist violiti, but is continned in that part for only three bdrs; after which it is taken 
up by the second violin for the followin»' three bars, by which an iniitation 
between these two parts is eil'ected. 

* Re-penise what has been saii! on passinn notes by lialf-tones. Ex. 102. 
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It has been fully sliown tliat all dissonances, whcther by Suspension or retard- 
ation, liave becn produced by one simple circumstance, viz., by arresting the natural 
progi - ess of the intervals of a melody while ascending or descending. These 
dissonanccs thcrefore arein faot artißcial; they do not exist innature; but why 
are they introdnced? They are introduecd to heighten the effect of the retnrniiif 
consonances, and tlms produce in a greater or less degree that light and shade in a 
compositum which is so striking in the works of great masters. A carefnl study 
of this brauch of harmony is strongly recommended; indeed, the importance of it 
must, ere this, have been evident to every intellectual student. 

When we treated on the chord of the minor 9th,* it became necessary to draw 
particular attention to two intervals of the chord of the fundamental 7th, viz., the 
3rd and 7th; the former ascendiny a half-tone, the latter descending a half-tone;t 
by thesc two intervals ascending and descending by half-tones, the whole machin- 
ery of harmony is guided. 

In order to impress this strongly on the mind, we shall repeat here a portion 
of Ex. 141, the whole of which, however, the pupil is strongly urged again to 
peruse. 



Ex. 222. 
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a. Exhibits the essential notes of the chord of the fundamental Tth. 

b. The ascending dissonance of the Tth. (Ketardation.) 

c. The descending dissonance of the 4th. (Suspension.) 

Now observe. If these two opposite dissonantes are unitcd (as at d), they will 
producc a new chord, called 

The Chord of the Eleventh. 

Let it be well remarked, that it is through the instrumentality of these two 
jirinciiHil intervals of the fundamental Tth that this chord is produced. We may 
introduce the dissonance of the Utli also (as at e)t; but the chord is not thereby 
changed, it still remains the same in nnme and character; or we may introduce 
a retardation, the 2nd ascending into the 3rd (as at/). Ilere the note which at 
('■•') is a dissonance by Suspension (the 9th into the Sth), is at (/) a retardation, 
the L'nd into the .'3rd. 

Again, we may have both the sus/trnsinn and retardation at the same time 
(as at g), where the 2nd in the suprano asrends into the 3rd, and the 9th in the 
tenor descends into the Sth: and if we add the oetave to the dominant, the chord 
* See preceding. t See example 141. t Sxample 217, IX. 
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of the llth will appear (as at h). If the question he asked, what the chord of the 
llth reallyis, the reply is simply, The chord of the dominant or fundamental Ith 
placed over its tonic : for instance, take the bass-note B-flat as the tonie, (the domi- 
nant of B-flat is F), write the chord of F, with its fundamantal Tth, over the B-flat, 
and the chord of the llth is produced: its resolution follows as a matter of 
course. 

Why is this called the chord of the llth? The chord takes its name from the 
dissonance of the 4th, prepared by the 7th,* becanse this 4th is the llth interval, 
counting upwards, from any given bass. In tlius counting npwards, we must 
necessarily pass beyond the Tth and 9th, before we can arrive at the note which 
constitutes the llth; so that, in this case, the interval in question is not a 4th, but 
really and truly an llth. 

Chord of the Eleventh, prepared. 

Hitherto, the chord of the llth has appeared on the accented part of the bar, 
having been prepared on the unaccented; but this is not necessarily the case; as it 
originates in the chord of the fundamental 7th, which reqnires no preparation, so 
the chord of the llth is entitlcd to the sarae privilege: this is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing example, where all the chords of the llth are unprepared. 



Ex. 223. 



Chord of the Eleventh unprepared. 

1. . 2. 2 ., , 3. 9 , 
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In bars 1 and 2 the melody ascends; consequently, the retardation of the 2nd 
is introdueed, figured with a (2 thus, 4 j ; but as, at bars 3 and 4, the melody 
descends, the supension of the Dth is eni])loyed, and the figures required are '=- | ; 
the chord of the llth may therefore be introdueed, prepared, as in Ex. 222; or 
unprepared, as in Ex. 223. 

The following is a practical illustration of tliis chord witli both these charac- 

teristics: — 

The Chord of the Eleventh practically illustrated. 



Andante sostenato. 



crescendo. 



ä£iiM 




Ex. 224. 



In the preceding Ex. all notes of embellishment have been carefully avoided, 
and other dissonantes exeluded, that this chord may appear in the simplest pos- 

sible form.t 

* See i, Ex. 222. 
• t In Exainples 224 and 225, bars 2, f>. (i, 13, tlie chord of tlie llth is unprepared. 
Bars s, 10. 12, l(i prepared. 
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X. B. When tlic chord of the llth is employed ixpkepared, and the melody 
ascends, the nute which represents the fundamental Tth may ascend. 

At har ">, the fundamental Tth ascend.s in the ulto. and at bar G it ascends in 

the tenor. 

The following Example is in substanee the same as the preceding; but here it 
is embellished with passing and auxiliary notes; and the student will be amply 
repaid for the trouble <>f a carefnl eomparison: — 



Andante. 



The stuue Air a* the ]>reredin<i emtiellifthed. 
Bar 10. 



Bar 12. 



Ex. 225 




Take this as a general Observation on the figuring <>f this ehord of the llth. 

The third and the Tth of the dominant ehord are its essential intervals. Xow, 
in the ehord of the llth, these two intervals beeome the 4th and Tth, which 
must always, withöut exeeption, be figured; tliey mnst uever be omitted. 

The various modes of fignring aecording to eirenmstances, will appear thv.s; 
comineneing with the ehord of the sharp Tth, as that ehord naturally leads to the 
ehord of the llth.* 

Chord <>f the sharp Tth — figured T, and resolved into S* 



Same ehord when the 2nd is added, ^ 

Chord <>f the llth tigured, _J 

8 
<) 

Same chord with the Uth added . . . T 

-1 
T 

Ditto when the 2nd is added 4 

2 

When the chord of the llth appears !) 
with all its suspensiona and retard- T 
ations, it is figured 4 



* Ex. 2-22, b. t Ex. 222, /. t Ex. 222, d. § Ex. 222, e. II Ex, 222,/. 
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And whether we remove the ( .)th or the 2nd, or both figuves, the chord still 
remains the chord of the lltli. This may sufriee to show tlie nature and prac- 
tical application of this importaut chord, and its derivation from the chord <>f the 
fundamental 7th, which is derived froni nature.* 

It will be pereeived, tliat, when the chord of the lltli is introduce<l unpre- 
pared, as at «, in the following example, the original fundamental hass ascends a 
fifth; and as that progression adinits the introduction of the 4th into the :)rd, and 
<>th into the öth,t it follows that either of these dissonances may very effectively 
be combined with the chord of the lltli. 



Ex. 226. 




Ex. 227. 



Allegro con agitato. b. 



rinf. 




In the preccding Ex. 227, at b, the dissonance of the Cth is combined with the 
chord of the lltli; and at c, the dissonance of the 4th. The introduction of the 
dissonances thns gives rise to a very extraordinary anomaly, viz., dissonanees 
becoming consonances and resolving into dissonances. For instante: 

At b, in the above exani])le, the Otli united with the chord of the lltli, forms 
with the bass a consonance, and this resolves into a dissonance (the S(th). 

At c, the dissonance of the 4th from the octave of the bass, resolves into a 
dissonance (the Tth). 

The following is a melody harmonized in four parts, in which are introduced 
both the above-mentioned dissonances upon the chord of the 1 lth. 

It is not necessary to expatiate upon this example. The student must hear it 
and particulaily observe the difference of et'feet produced by the (ith and 4th com- 
bined with the lltli. 



Ex. 22S. 



Andante con espress, 







* Ex 48. Harmonics. 



t Dissonances, page ic 
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At a, dissonance of tlie Gth. At ^, dissonance of the 4th. At c, 

Chord of tli<' Tlärteenth. 

Tlie constrnction of the chord of tlie loth is in every respect similar to that of 
the lltli. 

By placing tlie chord of the Oth (whether major or minor) over its tonic bass, 
the chord of the loth will be prodnced. 

In the following example, bar 1. is e.xhibited the chord of the major 9th, and at 
bar 4 the chord of the minor Hth ; at bars 2 and 5, these chords are placed over their 
respective tonics, and thns prodnce the chord of the loth; as the fignre 4 in 
the chord of the lltli expresses the original interval, which gives name to the 
chord (viz., the lltli). so the iigure 6, as it expresses tlie original interval (the 
13th), is indispensable wlien \ve desire to express by iiynres the chord of the loth. 
Xor mnst the 4th be omitted, because that interval is tlie representative of the 
1 lth. as the (>th is tlie representative of the 13th; tliis will be seen in the following 
example: — 



Ex. 229. 
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■ Indeed, if the chord of the lltli be well nnderstood, no difficulty can possibly 
be experienced in comprehending that of the 13th. Examples illustrative of this 
snbject, if carefully stndied and exainined by the stndent, mnst ever be the eura- 
pass by which he will be gnided unerrinjjly throngh all the mazes of harmony: 
however, :i troatise such as the present professes to be, can never be comparatively 
nsefnl withont abnndant examples. one of which sometimes effects more to illns 
träte the snbject than pajjes of words. 

That the chords of the llth and loth arise out of a combination of disso- 
nances by sns])ension and retardation, will be seen by the following: — 
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At 1, are two suspensions, $ { ™g;™J » } -and two retardations, \ { Jggjg f }; 

i) 
At 2, are tbree suspensions, (5, and one retardation, the 7tb. 
4 

Ato, are three suspensions, G, and two retardations, l j or j„j na ] 5}' 

N.B. When the chord of the 13th is immediately preeeded by the cbord of 
the fundamental Oth (as in the ahove Example), the chord is prepared. When it 
is not immediately preeeded by the fundamental Oth (as in the following Example), 
tben it is unprepared, and may be treated precisely as the chord of the llth. 



Ex. 231. 




The preceding Ex. 231 is the Diatonie Minor Scale of C; bnt, in order to mark 
the interval of the chord of the 13th as much as possible, 110 signatnre is 
employed to denote the key; the aceidentals are all expressed where required; the 
fundamental basses are also added, which may be found useful in more respects 
than one. 

Before we proeeed to give a lengthened example on the employment of this 
very important chord (the 13tb), it will be fonnd necessary to make the student 
acquainted witli the chords of the sliarp sixth and Compound sliarp sixth. 

Q. What is the chord of the sharp sixth ($0).? 

A. It is neither more nor less than the seeond Inversion of the dominant 
chord, the inverted bass being lowered a minor semitone. 

In the following Example (at u) is exhibited simply the 2nd inversion of the 
chord of the dominant: — 



Ex. 232. 



Let us not forget tliat A-sharp is the natural sixth to the inverted bass 
C-sharp;* bnt the instant we place a natural before the bass note C-sharp, we 
lower that note a half-tone, and A-shar]) is now ehanged (as at h) into sliarp C. 
F-shar]t. the fundamental bass remains unehanged. 

Having now fnlly exphwned the princi])le 011 which this chord is fonnded, we 
will point out some peculiaritics respecting it, which will be fonnd interesting. 

If we analyze tliis chord, we shall find that it contains witliin itself the ]>rin- 
ci]>ul intervuls of two distinet fundamental 7thst (see c d); the former would lead 
the ear to the kev of B-natural, and the latter to the kev of O; bnt when heard 




The key of A requiring 3 sliarps. F-sharp is the natural 6th. 



t Ex. 141. 
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both together, (as at l>), t he ehord prodnces on the ear an effect not at all satisfac- 
tory. Every one may eonvince hinist'lf of tliis bystriking tlie cliord lirst as at 
(n), and then as at (l>). To avoid this umbiyuity, one of the intervals must be 
removcd — but, which of them?* 

The note A-sharp cannot l»e dispcnscd with, because it is the principal interval 
in tlu- dominant ehord, viz., the ->rdt. E cannot be renioved because it is the fun- 
damental 7th. The only interval, therefore, tliat can be dispensed with is the 
F-shar]), the oetave to the fundamental bass. Let us take away this interval, and, 
in onler to preserve the fonr parts complete, double the fundamental Tth (as at e), 
and all will be then eorrect. 

We shall niiw give a few hints respecting the proper management of this ehord 
(the sharp sixth) in its different as])ccts. 
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When the ehord appears as at i in the following example, the 7th in the 
soprano must deseend and the tenor aseend. 

Should the Tth be ilonliled in the alto and tenor in unison, the alto must 
aseend and the tenor deseend (as at 2). 

Should the Tth be donbled in oetayes (as atO), then the alto mnst deseend, and 
the tenor aseend. 

This ehord is frequently written as at 4 and 5,by the old chureh writers, and 
produces a very tine effect. 

The most proper i>laee for the introdnetion of the sharp (! is when we are in 
a minor key, and desire to modnlate to the dominant of that minor key; as in the 
following example: — 



Fx. 234. 




ITere we are in the key of C minor — we desire to modulate to G (the domi- 
nant) by thvp't. This we do in the nsual simple way by the 2nd inversion; and, 
having lowered the inverted bass a half-tone, resolve the ehord. 

At 2, having modulated to (!, froin henee we proeeed to F minor, and (by the 
sharp (5) to C. This will snflice to show the origin and construetion of this cliord, 
and its principal use in modnlation. 

The contempkition of the ehord of sharp (5 naturally leads us to another of 
still greater iiii])ortanee; pnd if the former have been well understood, not the 
slightest difricnlty will oeour in fully comprehending this one also, because both 
are founded lipon the sarae prineiple. 
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t Sometimes called the Leading Note. 
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If to the chorcl of the sharp sixth we add the minor 9th, it will produce what 
we call 

The Compound Shar}> Sixth fiyured, \i . 

The following example (at 1) exliibits the cbord of the sharp fi as usual, with 
fts resolution. 

At 2, the minor 9th, E-flat, is added. 

Let the student carefully remark that no radical change has been made — the 
intervals proceed just as before — the fundamental bass is tbesame; in one word, 
the ehord of the Compound sharp <; is nothing more than the 2nd inversion of the 
chord of the minor üth, with the inverted bass lowered a semitone. 



1. 
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It is necessary to observe that, as the bass in this ehord (at 2) is obliged to 
descend a half-tone, and as the 'Jth (which liere by inversion becomes the 5th) 
must also descend, consecutive öths would be the consequence; but these 
improper progressions must be avoided, which is very easily done. either by letting 
the Oth descend to the 7th in the same bar (see 3), or by suspending the following 
oth by means of the Oth* (see 4). 

This chord, one of the most useful, especially in modulating, has been treated 
in a variety of ways by different authors; which diversity of opinion need not 
in the least surprise us. as it arises from an ambiguity in the chovd itself. It is 
not easy to convey exactly what we mean here by mere words; we shall be lietter 
nnderstood by a practieal example, thus: strike the chord at 1 (in the following 
Example 230), without being preceded or succeeded by any other chord; then the 
ehord at 2. There is no differeixce beticeen these two chords, as far as can be 
judged of by the ear; yet, grammatically. they differ as widely as the east 
and west. 

How are we to distinguish the differenee? 

Ansiuer. — By investigating the progression of the fundamental bass. It is 
only thus that we can discover the etymology of any chord, and its grammatical 
application. 

Let us examine the two chords just heard, but not seen. 
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At 1, G-sharp and D are the principal intervals of the fundamental 7th, indiea- 
ting (as thus written) that it is derived from the chord of the minor üth. E, there- 
fore, is its proper fundamental bass, and thus the modulation proeeeds to A. See 
4, 235. 

* Haydn lias employed the latter mode. Cherubim, liowever, in ime of Ins late diu roh com- 
positions, lias, without any scruple, permitted tliese consecutive 5ths (as at 2). 
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At 2, the A-flat and D, on the same principle, indicate tliat it is the cliord of 
tue fundamental Tili to IJ-tlat; the modulation therefore goes to E-flat; which is a 
key diair.etrically upposite to the former. Very striking effects are produced hy 
the employment of this chord, of which sorae speeiniens will be exhibited when 
we arrive at Equivocal Modnlations. 

We shall now give a short exercise on the two preceding chords, which, from 
what has heen so f ully stated respecting their nature and applieation, will require no 
further explanation, particularly as the fundamental bassos are uniformly added. 
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We shall only remark that at bar 2, E-llat (the 5th), instead of descending to 
the öth in the 3rd bar (which would have produced consecutive 5ths), is suspended 
at bar 3 hy the Oth. The Oth, however, is heie changcd into the major, which 
prodnces a striking effect. 

Bar S, chord of the sharp <>. Bar 4, Compound sharp sixth f . 

Bar °, Compound sharp 0, which resolves at bar 10 into a major chord (see 
bars '_', 3. ) 

We shall now resume the subject of the chord of the 13th, which was inter- 
rupted alter Ex. 231, for the purpose of introducing the pupil to the sharp 6 and 
Compound sharp Oth 's. 

The following lengthened example contains the chords of the llth and 13th — 
sharp Gth and Compound sharp 2 5 in a variety of forms, incorporatcd with other 
harmonies, so as t<> constitut-e what may be called a fmished compositum. Before 
the studcnt plays it (and it is expected that he will do so), he should study the 
subject well, by eritically examining every bar. it is written for the pianoforte, 
with an additional stal'f for the ligured and fundamental bass. 

The subject is exceedingly prolific in matter, and abounds in practica! 
illustration. 

Allcgro agitato. 
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AXALYSIS. 

At a, Cliord of the 13, unpropared. 

b. Cliord of tlie Dissonanrc of the 4th unprepared. 

c. Cliord of the 13t li prepared. 

</. Cliord of tlie 13tli ('01111)01111(1 Sharp etil j^ - 

e. Cliord of tlie 13t li ])re]>ared. 

/. t'oniineiices on tlie relative major — cliord of tlie llth. 

i/. Cliord of the llth, Dissonanees of the 4th added. 

/(. Cliord of the 131 h arisinj* from major uth. 

i. Cliord of the I3th followed by minor i»th, 

k. Compound sharpiith £ { l 

vi. Cliord of the Kith, Cth added. * 



FINAL AND OTIIEli CADENCES. 

It has already been stated that, in consequence of the frequent natural oecur- 
renee of tlie final eadenee, eomposers liave been indueed not only tu seek for 
variety, lmthave offen endeavored to avoid the tinal eadenee altogether. 

A eadenee is sometimes made in some key diß'erent to that into which we had 
modulated; this we call 

An Irregulär Cadence. 

Let us suppose the student sitting at the pianoforte, playing through a course 
of modulation, and introducing such cadences as he is already aequainted with; 
suppose liini to have modulated to the key of D, as at (I) in the following 
example: — 



Ex. 238. 





* Before the Student proeeeds, he is stmngly reooinniended to peruse onee again the coro 
meneenient of the subjeet of eadences (pajzes 117, 1 IS) ; of which the following may be cor* 
sidered a continuation. 
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D Minor. IV. Cad. in A Minor. Modulation to D Minor. V. Cad. to B}y Major. 
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In the preceding Ex. (238) the pupil commences in tlie key of D major at I. 
If, instead of closing in that key, he were to make a cadenee in the key of its 
dominant, it would be an irregulär cadenee; — irregulär — hecause it does not close 
in the key to which modulation has heen niade. 

At II, he modulates to F minor, and makes a cadenee in the relative major. 
At III, he modulates to A-flat, and makes a cadenee in the relative minor. 
At IV, D minor is the key. and a cadenee is made in A minor. 
At Y, a modulation to D minor — cadenee in D-nat. 

X.B. Let it be observed that the lrre<julnr cadenee must always bear some 
relation to the key to which we modulate. 

It oecurs frequently, that instead of proeeeding direct from the tonic to the 
subdominant, a minor chord is iirst introduced, whose bass, when we are in a 
major key, is a minor 3rd below the tonic, as in the following Example (I). On 
the contrary, when we are in a minor key, this bass must be a major 3rd below 
the tonic (II). 




When the cadenee is made in a minor key the added sixth may be written 
minor instead of major. See III, following 



Ex. 240. 




At IY, the added minor sixth is douhled and the 5th omitted. 

N. H. This chord is eminently calculated to express a feeling of the most 
poignant grief and sorrow, and should be sparingly nsed. 
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Soraetiraes a cadence is written as at (V) in tlie followingEx. being the first 
Inversion uf the minor 9th (diminished 7tli.) 



Or as at VI, 2nd inversion of the same cliord. 

Or as at VII, Compound sharp £ ' 

t?5 

V. 



Or as VIII, sharp (5 



Ex. 241. 




VII. 



VIII. 




In the following Modulations, the preceding cadences are introduced: — 



Ex. 242 
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Imperfect Cadence. 

The final cadence, after frequent repetition, %vill necessarily lose much of 
its cffect; bccause the ear, bcing accustomed to its regulär iiidications, Avill an- 
tioipate its arrival, and a rertain degree of indifference will arise. Instead, there- 
forc, of allowing the cliord of the £ to resolve lipon the fundamental chord of 
the dominant, the 3rd Inversion of that chord | may he introduced. by which the 
ear will be disappointed in its expectation, and a higher degree of interest be 
excited. 



Ex. 243 



Perfect Cadence. 




Imperfect Cadence. 
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Falxe Cadence. 



Anotber kind of deception is sometimes put in praetico. 

Insteadof tlio resolution of tbe Cliord of tbe fundamental 7tb, another ehord 
may be suddenly introduced. 
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At o, tbe dominant asoends a irhole tone to A, wliicli must be a minor cliord; 
tbe /)rtss, in a false cadence, asoending n irhole tone, can only be employed in a 
major key. 

Wo may also allow tlie bass of tlie dominant to ästend a half tone as in tbe 
following Example (at a). In wbicb case, fhe conclndlny cliord of tlie false cadence 
niusf he major. 

X. 13. — " AVh en wo are in a major koy, tbe false cadence may be produced by 
tbe bass ascendin^ eitber a htilf or irliule tone;" but, 
'' Wben wo are in a minor key, tbe bass can aseend oh/// a half-tone (b). 
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In tbe following Example, tlio precedin^ cadences are introduced 
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Imperfect Cadence. 
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False Cadence. 
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Interrupted or Broken Cadence. 

Instead of introdueing a final, or false cadence, vre may make a sudden stop 
after the dominant, placing a rest instead of the tunie, as in the following 
Example (a), after which we may proeeed as pointed out at b, or as already 
reeommended in Example '240: — 

Alte groS 



Ex. 24S. 
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Irregulär False Cadence. 

In the preceding Examples of fidse cadmees, the intervals of the dominant 
chord ])roeeeded uniformly into consonances; a false cadence may, however, be 
eonstrueted so, that these intervals shall not proeeed into consonances. 

In the former false cadences, the hass ascended a whole or half tone, direct to 
its fundamental bass. The bass in the following Example, on tlie contrary, does 
not ascend, but descends a major semitone; neither does it descend into a funda- 
mental bass, but into the first inversion of the minor Oth; viz. , diminished 7th. 



Ex. 24g. 



Ata, the 3rd ascends to the fundamental Tth, and the 7th deseends to the 
minor Oth. 

At h, the r>th ascends, by which the 9th is doubled. 
At c, the third is permitted to descend. 

Sus}>eitded Cadence. 

If, instead of proceding with the dominant chord immediately to the tonie 
we should first make a few protraeted modulations and then elose, the cadence 
will be suspended. 
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In the perfect ßnal cadence, the tonic is always preceded by the dominant. In 
the great cadence, on the contrary, the tonir is preceded by the subdominant. 



Ex. 251. 



This cadence is usually employed in sacred music to the word Amen 1. It pro- 
duces an effect calculated to create in the mind a feelinff of reverence and awe. 




Equivocal Modulation. 

In order to form a clear and distinct idea of the principles on which these 
modulations are established, a few preliminary remarks will perhaps be neeessary. 
It has frequently been observed that the two principal intervals of the dominant 
7th, in their progression, insensibly lead the ear towards tlie cbord of its tonic; 
the 7th having a tendency to descend and the third to ascend. This incessant 
inclination of these two intervals to proceed tJtus will be fonnd on investigation 
to be occasioned principally (if not entirely) by the 3rd in the chord being major, 
for, were we to make the 3rd minor, this inclination would immediately cease, as 
will be evident on performing the following Example: — 



Ex. 252, 
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The chords at I, II, III, having minor 3rds, no expoctation is excited in the 
mind that these 3rds ought to ascend, although each chord contains a fundamental 
7th : the ear (as it were) remains passive, and withont the smallest relnctance per- 
mits these 3rds to be changed in the eourse of their progression into 7ths. At IV, 
however, the case is very different, for the 3rd (Ci) heing major, the ear immedi- 
ately expects this 3rd to ascend, and tlie chord of tlie tonic (A-rlat) to follow: thns 
the chord of the minor 9th at (V), liaving a major ."»rd, mnst neeessarily proceed to 
its tonic (A); at VI, to D minor; and at VII, to U minor. Xow let ns recollect, 
that this important interval forms a major 3rd with the fundamental bass onhj, 
and with no other interval. If, therefore, the fundamental bass be taken awav, 
no major 3rd will be found in the chord to guide or direct ourear. See VIII, IX, X. 
We are left, as it were, in completeuncertainty as to where tlie chord will proceed ; 
for the remaining intervals of the chord (after the fundamental bass has been 
removed) are all minor 3rds, 110 one of which possesses any peculiar power or qual- 
ity to guide the ear. Dut if we lower any one of these four intervals of tlie chords 
at VIII, IX, X, a half tone, it will produce a major 3rd. giving thereby a deeided 
direction to the course of the modulation (which was before equivocal). Xow as 
the interval thns lowered will be the dominant of the kev to which we modulate. 
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and as eaeh of tliese f our intervals may alternately be lowered a half tone, it f ollows 

that an eqnivoeal chord may be eonverted into/o«r diß'erent dominants, and may 

consequently modulate to fonr dirTerent keys. Tlie three remaining intervals of 

tlie chord umler^o n<> alteration, except what may be orcasioned by an enhar- 

monie chan^e, which may perhaps be fonnd necessary when onee the dominant is 

established. 

1. 2. 3. 4. r>. 6. 7. 8. it. Hl. 11. 12. 13. 
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At 1 : is the chord of the diminished 7th. It has no decided character but 
what it receives from the fundamental bass, which has been placed under it, by 
which the modulation goes to D minor. 

The C-sharp, in the inverted bass at 2, isat 3 lowered a semitone to C-natural, 
and thus E (which at 2 was a minor 3rd) is changed to a major 3rd; and as the C- 
natural is the dominant to the key of F, we modulate to that key at 4. 

X.B. All the rest of the intervals remain as before. 

Ilere we see that by only loweriw/ one interval of tlie chord of the diminished 
7th, we are enabled to modulate to F instead of D minor. 

At5: The chord appears again as originally written at 1, but at G, the Eis 
lowered a half tone to E-tlat (forming thus a major 3rd with G), and as E-flat is the 
dominant to A-rlat, we modulate (at 7) to that key, instead of I) minor. 

X.B. All the intervals remain as before. except C-sharp, which must be 
ehanged enharmonically to D-flat; because the fundamental 7th to E is D-flat, and 
not C-.sliar}). 

At S: The chord appears again written as at 1. The G is lowered at 9 a half 
tone to Ci-rlat; and as G-flat is dominant to C-flat, we modulate (at 10) to that key 
instead of D minor. 

S.U. Two intervals must höre be ehanged enharmonically, viz., E to F-flat, 
and C-sharp to D-flat. The reason is obvious. 

At 11: Xu chan.ue of modulation has takcn place, for, by lowering (at 12) the 
B-tlat to A, we produce the same fundamental bass as at 1 : the only difference is, 
that. as the minor Oth is removed, we have moduiated to a major, instead of a 
minor key. 

S.U. Any in Version of the minor 9th may be thus employed, as well as the 
diminished 7th, instances of which are jj'iven in the following example: — 
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In the preeeding example — 

At 2: A dernonstration is niade to modulate to D minor, by the tfrird Inversion 
of the minor 9th ; but by lowering O (the inverted bass) at 3, the half tone to 
F-sharp, a niodulation is effeeted to ll-natural minor (at 4). 

At 5: A dernonstration is made to modulate to A minor, by the first Inversion 
of the minor 9th ; bnt B-natnral being low ereil (at <>) a half to B-rlat, the modula- 
tion goes (at 7) to E-llat. 

At 8: We make a dernonstration to modulate to F minor, by the second Inversion 
of the minor Oth; but, the B-dat (at 5)) beiug lowered to A, the niodulation pro- 
eeeds (at 10) to I) minor. 

At 11: The domoustration is made to C minor- but (at 12) B-natnral is loivered 
to B-flat, and we modulate (at l;j) to E-ilat, 

Although the ear eannot reeognize any eliange having taken place botween 
the chords at 14 and 15, when played on the pianoforte, yet, if we examiue the fun- 
damental basses of these two bars, it will be evident, that in order to modulate to 
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G minor (at 10) this altoration <>f the chord became necossary; for as the dominant 
to G is D, and not F, we eould not liave modnlated directly from the cbord at 13 
to G minor at Kl, lt wonld liave been ungramma-tical, as modnlating witbout a 
dominant. 

At 20: We make n .denionstration to modulate to B-natural ; ebanging tbis 
deterniination, liowever, by lowering tbe A-sharp to A-natural (at21), we make a 
domonstration to modulate to I); here, bowever, tbe course is again cbanged, by 
rcsnniing tbe dominant F-sharp (at 20), and we seem to modulate once more to 
Ji-natnral; instcad ol" wbicb, bowever, we lower tbe C-sbarp (at 21) to C-natural, 
and modulate (at 13) to F. 

Tbe prcceding exereise, wliieli is written for tbe pianoforte, not only abounds 
in sccoiitlory harmoniPS,extended, passiny and auxiliary notes, but is likewise caleu- 
lated to point out some of tbose eontrivanees in compositum, by which a series of 
niodulations or progressions may be made pleasing and interesting; for example: 
from tbe eomnieneement to tbe end of bar 12, the rigbt band plays variations, 
founded nn seeondary harmony, interspersed witb ext ended, passing, and auxiliary 
notes, while the left band aecompanies tbis Variation by the simple chords. In 
order to produce still more variety, the rigbt band, from bar 13 to 25, plays a simple 
melody witbout the least embellishment, while the left ]>lays a Variation, founded 
on the intervals of the cbord. At bar 20, the rigbt band again eommences a Varia- 
tion, the left band accompanying as before. The example eonolndes with a 
cadenee, eommencing at bar 28, in wbicb the minor Oth has been introduced. 
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Tbis cbord is another powerful agent, wbicb may be employed with great 
effect in produeing an equivocal modulation. 

If we lower tbe bass of any inversion of the cbord of tbe minor Oth a minor 

«emitone, the ebord of tbe *. will be produced, after whieh we can modulate as 

already explained in examples 23.") and 230. 

X.B. We must be careful not to mistake thi» cbord for one of tbose just des- 
cribed in exani])le 253; because tbe note wbicb was there lowered became a dom- 
inant; whereas, in the present ease, it becomes a false 5tb, and (being tbe bass) is 
tbe second inversion of the dominant cbord. 

In tbe following example (at bar 2), is the rirst inversion of the minor 9tb. 
The bass being tlius lowered (at 3) a semitone the , r is produced, and tbus, in- 
stead of modnlating to A -minor, we modulate (at 4) to F-sharp major. 



Ex. 255. 





The following example will show tbe applieation of tbis method of treating 
tbe cbord, wbicb will be found particularly effective when introduced immedi- 
atclv after the imperfect false cadenee: — 



Ex. 256. ) 
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At2: An irregulär false cadence liaving taken place npon tlie first inversion 
of tlie minor itth, tliis inverted bass F-sliarp is lowercd a half tone in bar 3, to V- 
natural, prodneing tlms tlie 8f. Here \vc onght to modnlate to E, instead of 
wliicli, however, wo niake that E a doniinant, apparent-ly with tlie intentiou of 
procceding to A (for at 4 a re^nlar cadence conimences in that key); bnt instead 
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of proceeding to the tonic, the dominant chord at ~> falls again at a major half 
tone, as it did at 2, and thns produces onee murc an irrn/ular folse cadence on the 
chord of the diininished Tth. The same process is observed through cach succeed- 
ing fonr bars of the Example, iintil wo arrive again at. the key from which we 
set out. 

Deeeptive Modulation — in which the Fundamental Seventh] 

resolves into the Octave. 

It cannot be too freqncntly impressed upon tiie inind of the leanier, that the 
cliord <>f the Fundamental 7th liasa natural tendeney to guido the ear to the chord 
of its tonic onhj. When, therefore, either of the principal intcrvals of the dominant 
chord, (viz., the fundamental Tth or ord), do not proceed thus, though tliey may 
resolve into eonsonances, a kind of deeeption is praetised. 

In the following Example, at 1, tlie Tth of (G) the fundamental bass descends 
as usual, but instead of proceeding to the tliird of its tonic ((,'), it falls, at 2, in the 
octave of the following dominant chord. 

The 3rd, instead of ascendiny into the octave, ronains in its place, and 
becomes a 5th. 

The 5th likewise remains in its place and becomes the Tth; and the bass, 
instead of proeeeding to its tonic (C), ascends a minor semitone, and forms the 
major 3rd:* thus we modulate to .1 minor instead of C. 



x. 257./ 



Ex. 257 




N.B. All the inversions of the fundamental Tth may be here employed; the 
most effective, however, are tho first and tliird. 

The effect which these deeeptive niodulations produce will be better under- 
stood by the following short example of Recitative: — 



Recitative. 



Ex. 25S. 



Deeeptive Modulation. 
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* Tliis mnst. liowever, be understood as refei-riiii; <>"'y to Uie mrerteti bass, because tue 
fundamental bass falls on tliis occasion on ;i minor 3rd 
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Deceptive Modulation. Deceptive Modulation. 
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Deceptive Modulations — in whieh the Fundamental Seventh 
resolves into the Fifth. 

In the following Example, the dominant (G), instead of proceeding to its tonic 
(C), ascends a whole tone, and becomes (asin the foregoing Examples) the domi- 
nant of another key, whieh latter we prefer to be minor, as being the relative 
minor to the subdominant of the expeeted key, c. 



Ex. 359. 




In this deceptive modulation the 7th descends on the 5th of the new dominant; 
the 3rd ascends into the 3rd in the inverted bass, and the oetave remaining in its 
place, prepares the Ttli in the chord of the new dominant. Tlie different inver- 
sions of the above chovds are exhibited at b and c. 



The following Example is an exercise on the preceding: 
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Ex. 260. \ 
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Observe, that the subject of the two iirst bars in thc taior, is imitated in barg 3 
and 4 by tlie Ixtss; in b:irs ."> and U by tlie alto; in bars ?iu\ 7 a»ain by the tenor; 
and in bars 8 and !> by the sopriom. 

Protracted Modul<itio)t. 

If the :lnl of thc dominant chord, instead of axcending to the Sth, conti nne to 
fall a minor half tone on the Tth of the followinij dominant, it will produce alter- 
nately tlie i and jj and form thus a continned eliain of unresolred dominant 
chords, by whicli the expeoted tonie is omitted, and tho final close of the modu- 
lation deferred, or protracted, as in the followinir example: — 



Ex. 261 
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At h: Dissonanoos arc introdnccd, by which the Imitation whieh natnrally 
arises out of these mndulatitms is 111010 apparcnt. 

The followiiifj is a protracted niodnlation with the addition of the clund of 
the minor 9th: — 
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At a: A modnlation, such as has been exhibited in Ex. 2")"> (b), is here intvo 
duced. 

At b: Appears the im]>erfectfalse cadence, as shown in example 2Ö(>. 
The following example shows another kind of protracted modnlation, by 
whieh the inverted bass is enabled to deseend by semitones through the whole 
octave : — 

1. 2. 3. 4. 
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At 3: Is the lirst inversion of the minor Oth, changed at 4 to the chord of the 
compounded sharp sixth by the inverted bass being lowered a semitone.* 

* See example 255. 
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At 5: The resulntion of the chord of the | has been omitted, but we proceed 

as if it had taken place, thus: 

At6: The chord of the diminislied 7th. 

At 7: The chord of the eomponnded sharp sixtb. 

At s: The resolution of tlie J again omitted. 

At t>: The first Inversion of tlie minor Oth. 

At 10: The Utb of the preeeding chord changed to a 7th. See example 265. 

MODULATION TÜROUGH THE ASCEXDING AND DESCENDING 
CHROMATIC SCALE. 

In the following example the fundamental 7th is changed to a minor 9th, by 
whieh the inverted bass continues to ascend by half tones: — 



Ex. 264./ 
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The above modulation bears a strong resemblance to example 257. Here, 
however, the 7th is not resolved into the oetave, but changed into a 9th, whieh 
oeenrs again at II, and III; and in this raanncr we are enabled to modulate 
through the whole ascending chromatic scale. 

In the precedingExample the fundamental 7th was changed into a minor 9th; 
in the following Example, on the contrary, the Utb is changed into a 7th, by whieh 
the inverted basses continue to descend by half tones: — 



Ex. 265 
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The following example will show Low the several inversions of the minor 9th 
taay be employed witli effect. 



Ex. 266. j 
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The first five bars eontain only the chortl of tlie minor ittli. Tlie bass com- 
mences with tlie interval of tlie !»th, and passes froin thenee to the 7th, 5tli, and 
3rd suecessively; the rest of tlie parts interohan.ue places, durin«; whieh tlie alto 
proeeeds from the Ttli to the flth; the tennr from the öth to tlie 7th; and the 
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sopriuio from the Ord to the 5th. Tlie same occurs frequeiitly in the course of the 
i'xani|)lc. From tlie coiiiinenceinent to the i'iul of tlie ">tli bar we are led to 
expect tlie arrival uf tlie key of (' minor; howcver, tlie :ir<l (B-natural) in that bar 
having been lowcred a half tone to 15-llat, in tlie sixtli bar, \vc modnlate in the 
seventh bar to F-tlat.* Froni thence to the twelfth bar is eontinned the cliord of 
the minor üth of F. and thus a demonsti'ation is madc to modnlate to U-llat minor; 
bnt. bv the introduction of the r b in the l.'Jth bar.t wc modulate to G, and from 
thenee to C minor. 

Modijhd, nr Sccowhtry Jiasscs. 

Tlie only fundamental basses whieh have hitherto been employed in harmo- 
nizing melodies are the tonic, dominant, and snbdoininant. We have seen that 
from these thre<' basses, with their harmonies, inversions, oceasional introduction 
of modnlation, dissonances, passing and auxiliary notes. we have been enabled to 
procced thus far with siitlicient variety. Let us now, liowever, make an attempt 
to discover other basses than these hitherto employed, and thus proeure a still 
grcater diversity of et'feet. 

It. has already been stated, that the natural seale consists of three sounds only,' 
that mir modern diatonic scale is componnded of two of these seales; that, were 
we to continue the sueeession of these seales of three sounds, we shonld eontinue 
to modnlate ad hifinifian; that, in order to avoid this, we are neeessitated to break 
off at the sixth sound, and modnlate back to the original key, by whieh eonsecu- 
tive lifths and oetavesare produeed. 

Let us now, instead of brrakint/ ofl' at the si.cUi sound, continue the scale, with- 
out paying any regard whatever to the semitones whieh should oeeur between 
cach of the subsequent seales of three sounds. If we eontinue to repeat the 
iigures S. .">, :», in sueeession, over the intervals of this scale, and write the funda- 
mental basses as indicated by these ligures. we shall lind that (after the first two 
seales) the intervals whieh follow, instead of heilig aecompanied by the tonic, 
dominant, and subdominant, will he aecompanied by other basses; the chords 
of whieh (exeept those arising from the three original) are either minor or 
imperfect. } 

lf we divido the above eontinued scale into seales of three sounds, and place 
under each its generator, or toiiie, it will produce a progression of harmony, whose 
basses eontinually ascend by fonrths, or deseend by lifths. 



Ex. 267. 









* See example 253. t See example 255. 
t An imperfect common chord lias its 3rd and Rth minor, thus: 
The imperfect common chord of B is 15, D, F. 
D - D, F, A-flat. 
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In aecompaiiving the scale as above, it is evident that we have deviated (com- 
ftiencinff with the tliird bar) fr<>m the path pointed «mt by nature, and consc- 
quently the harmony pmduced is ot'ten obseure and crude. Yet this very 
obscnrity we sliall endeavor t<> turn tu advanta^e. and by introdiu-iny' it jndi- 
ciously amonyst tlie hannonies ot' the three original bas.ses, produce still inore 
lij^lit and shade than heretofore. Jlaviny premised thus niiicli, let ns enter into 
an exainination ot' each interval of the diatonic scale. and see how the clmrds, as 
exhibited in the above Example. mar be employed in mir futureExercises. 

The first sound of the scule we know may be accompanied by ticn basses. viz., 
the tonic, which is an Sth below, and the sulxloviiniud, which is a ">th below.* 
Xuw, if we take the note which is a minor :>rd below (as at a in the t'ollowinif 
Example). we shall ]>rocure a new bass (which is neither one of the original three 
belonsfing to the scale, nor a dominant by -which we can modulate), and which, 
for distinetion, we shall call a modilied or secondary bass. 



Ex. 26S. 




In order to show the application of these basses. and enable the pupil to 
form a just idea of their effect, let him compare the accom])animent.s to the 
melody at fr, c, d, in the example with those at e,f, <j. 

At fr: The first nf the scule has beeil accompanied aceordinix to the third rule 
of employinff fundamental basses. t 

At c: Accordiny to the second rule of modulatin«; in a melody. t 

At d: Both are nnited. 

At e: Modified bass, with third rule of accoinpanyin<i the scale. 

At/: " with second rule of modnlation in a melody. 

At g: " followed by the chord of the sharp (itli. 

At h: When the key is minor, the modified bass to the bist of the seale has 
a major chord. 

The second of tlie scale, as we know. has only one original fundamental bass, 
which is a üih below, and thus admits of two modified, riz., «>ne au octavc, and the 
other a third below (see a in the followinjx example): — 

* Third rule of acoonipanying tlie scale, page 44. 
t See Dago 44. t See page 150. 
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It is neeessary to reniark, that tlie modified bass, which is an octave below, 
produces a better effect than tlie otber, and sbould tberefore bave tbe preference; 
tbe reason is tliis, — thc cbord prodnced l»y tbe modified bass, a 3rd below, is an 
imperfect common cbord having a minor 3rd and false ."itb. Tbe false 5tb and 
ot'tave of tliis cbord, wlien heard togetber, produee tlie saine effect upon tbe ear 
as tbe two principal intervals of tbe fundamental 7th (to tbe first Inversion of 
wbieh tbe imperfect common cliord in its elfect bears a strong resemblance). But 
as tlie false fiftb in ascending (d), and tbe octave in descending (e), ba^<j tbe same 
effect as if tbe fundamental 7tb bad ascended and tbe 3rd bad descended, tbo ear 
feels a certain degree of dissatisfaction, partieularly when tliis cliord is employed 
fundamental!]/ (c); wben inverted ('/), tbe defect is not so very perceptible, owing 
to tbe octave not being doubled. 

Tbe third of thc scttle. baving bnt one original fundamental bass, may be 
accompanied by two moditied basses, viz., a 5tb and 8tb below: tbe first of these, 
beintr tbe cbord of tbe relative minor to tlie original key, produces the best effect, 
as in tbe following example, at a: — 



Ex. 270 



Tlie fourlh of the acute may bave two moditied basses, r/z., a 3rd and 5th 
below (}>). The form er is preferable, tbe latter being tbe imperfect common 
cbord. 

Tbe fifth ofthe sc nie bas but one modified bass, viz., a 3rd below (c ). 

An application of tbe preceding modilied basses will be found at d. 

Tbe sLclh of tlie srale bas two modilied basses, viz., a 5th and Stb below (as in 
tbe following example at «). both of wbieb are good: — 
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Tbe seventh of the scale bas two modified basses, v/z., a ötb and Stb below. 
The first is preferable, as tbe latter produces tbe imperfect common cbord. 

It is m-cessary to remark, tbat tbe introduetion of modified basses demands 
great care and circumspection, as in employing tbein more mistakes are likely to 
oeeur than <>n any other occasion; these, bowever, will be prevented by a little 
attention to tlie following ubservations: — 
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Ist: Employ the modified basses very sparingly; for, as melody is derived from 
the harmony of the original fundamental basses, they should be more frequently 
employed than any other: they originate with nature, and, theiefore, are the most 
satisfaetory and plensing. On the contrary, by introdneing too many modified 
basses, the beauty of natural harmony accompanying a simple melody is fre- 
quently obscured, and crudities arise which we shonld endeavor to avoid. 

2nd: Vcry sehlom employ the imperfect common chordfundamentally; to the 
first inversion of that chord, however, no objeetion can be made. 

3rd: Those modified basses whieh prodnee the relative minors of the tonic and 
subdominant should be employed in preference to any other, partieularly when 
introduced as fundamental basses; they are on these oceasions exceedingly 
effeetive. 

4th: No modified basses should, on any aecount, be introduced until the 
melody has first been harmonized with the tliree original basses, employing tlie 
five rules, and rules of modulation, as occasion may require; after having done so, 
we should carefully examine where the modified basses may, with most propriety, 
be introduced. 

In order to show the application of these basses, and give some idea of their 
effect, the simple melody at I, in the following example (written within the oom- 
pass of a 6th) is varionsly harmonized. 

Ex. 272. 
I. 



Harmonized with the original basses, interspersed with a few modulations: — 
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With other modulations: — 
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Modilied basses eni])loyed, interspersed with modulatioiis. 




Harmonized almost throujjliout with modified basses. 
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At (a) III. Is a deceptive modulation, tlie fundamental 7th resolving into 
tlie stli. 

At (a) V. The third of tlie dominant chord is permitted to descend: this 
lieense is often indulged in by eomposers, to ol>tain a fuller harmony. 

Sequcnccs of Sercnths. 

It must havc been observed, tliat hitherto ve have treated only of such 7tlia 
as required no preparation, riz., fundamental or dominant 7ths; we shall now 
introduce Tths whieh require to be prepared. 
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In referring to example 267, we shall find that the generator or tonic, being 
place«! nnder each seale of thrce sonnds, prodnces a continued progression of 
basses, aseending 4ths (or deseending ."jths); whieh uniformity of progression we. 
sliall call a sequence; and when such basses are aeeompanied by common chords 
(as in the above mentioned example) we sliall denominate them — Scquences of 
Common Chords. Xow, as the above progression of the bass aseending a 4th (or 
deseending a 5th) is the samc as from a dominant to its tonie, 7tbs may be added; 
and when they are added, we shall call the progression — a Sequence of S'fvoiths.* 

When these 7ths are added to minor or imperfcct common eliords, the effeet 
prodnced will be extremely dissonant, nnless the 7ths are prepared. In order that 
the pupil may clearly Widerstand the nature of a sequence, let us write a progres- 
sion of basses, deseending a 5th, and aseending a 4th, or vice versa, as at <i, and 
then add a simple melody as at h in the following example: — 



Ex. 273 




lf, instead of permitting the 3rds of the basses, in the preceding Example, 
at «, b, to aseend, we let them remain in their places (as at c), they will prodnee a 
succession of 7ths prepared by the ords. At c, the 7th appears only alternately; 
but if we add another part, as at d, we shall have an iininterrni>ted chain of 7ths, 
as at c, where it will be pereeived that, in eonseqnenee of the uniform progression 
of the bass, we are enabled to treat the 3rds of the new part whieh was added at d, 
exactly in the same manner as those at c. 

These seqnenees of 7ths seem to partake in a great ineasnre of the character 
of unresolrcd retardations, — see ./', where the retardation of the 7th, has been 
regnlarly resolved npwards. 

If we write the preeeding exercise in fonr parts, as in the following example 
at a, each cliord will be aeeompanied alternately by a Hth or Sth : that is, — the 
Sth remains in its place, and, by the progression of the bass, is changed into a 5t.li, 
similar to a progression of fundamental 7ths. 



Ex. 274. 
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* In this progression of seejuences a most adniirable syinmetrv is observable. It 
great source from wliich the ancient composers drew their subjeets for fngne, and the 
lipon whieh they chiefly construeted their clnirch composltions. 
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At ö, tliis exereise appears in five parts; and the interehange of the 5th and 
3th takes place- between the second soprano and tenor alternately. 

Observe tliat the preparation of the 7th may be effected by any interval uf the 
common chord. At {<:) the 7tli is prepared by the 3rd; at (c?) by the öth; and at (et 
by the 8t h. 

Charaeteristic differeiice between the chord of the fundamental 7th, and thal 
of the 7<di in Sequenee. 

The clionl of the fundamental 7th is produced The ehord of the Tth in sequenee is produced 

by naturi'.* by art. 

^tstimds between co/iso/irt/ires and f/»'.s.swjaHres. as Itisa dissonant chcrd, and must be prepared. 

it requires no preparation. but must beresolved. 
By its nieans all modulations are effected. 1t prevents liiodulation. 

In cvery other respeet both chords are exaetly alike. 

The Tth by sequenees has its inversions like the Fundamental 7th: — 



Ex. 275 
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At a: First inversions. At b: Second inversions. At c: Tliird inversions. 

In the above example, sequenees of the 7ths and common chords sueeeed 
each other alternately, which produces a much better effect than an uninter- 
rupted successinn of 7ths. 



IntermLcture of the Fundamental ~ths ivith Iths in Sequenee. 

When the 7th in sequenee is a half tone higher than the fundamental Tth, the 
chord will be a major chord (a) : — 



Ex. 276. 




When the 7th in sequenee is a whole tone below the oetave (like the *nn<fla- 
mental 7th), the ehord will be either minor as at b, or imperfeet as at c. 

If, thereforc, in the first case (at a) the 7th be lowered a half tone, as at a; or 
the ehord changed from minor to major, as at e; or from imperfeet to perfect, as 
at/; the ehord of the fundamental 7th will be produced. 

If, during the progression of sequenees of 7ths, we change any one of the 
chords to a dominant chord. a modulation will immediately be effected to the 
succeeiHwj tonir, lipon whieh a dose, though not a final one, may take place; or, if 
we choose, we may, lipon this last tonic, eommence a progression of sequenees, 
and continue as before. 

* See example 48. 
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Observe tliat, in a progression of sequences, no sharp or flat can be introduced 
which does not belong to the key in which the progression takes place; for a mod- 
ulation to anotlier keywould be the immediate conseqnence, as will be seen by the 
following example: — 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 



Ex. 277. 



The seqiiences continne to the 3rd chord (inclusive); the fourth chord, having 
been inade major, modulates to the key of A minor at the 5th chord, after which 
we close with a cadence. 

The progressions of sequences may be intermixed effectively with a progres- 
sion of dominants, thns: — 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 0. 



Ex. 27S. 



'i ^ * r ä 

In the preceding example, the same progression of the fundamental bass 
is continued throughout; but, after the first three, instcad of seqxiences, we have 
employed dominant chords, by which a protracted modulation is effected at 4, 5, 6. 
The following example will show how admirably these sequences, when inter- 
mixed with dominant chords, are adapted for imitation and variety of effect: — 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 0. 7. 8. 0. 



Ex. 279. 
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In the preeeding example, at 1, 2, the soprano eommences a short snbjeet, 
seleeted from the two first chords of these sequences; and, in order to give this 
subject niore eharacter, two notes of seeondary harmony have been introduced. 

At 2, the alto commenees the imitation, which is eontinued to 6; here the 
tenor takes np the subject, with a slight Variation, and pursues it as far as 10. 
where it is resumed by the alto, and subseqnently imitated by all the parts 
alternately. 

The bass, at 1, 2, also eommences a short snbjeet, founded on the two first fun- 
damental basses, with their first inversions. This subject is answered at 11 by the 
tenor, and at 14 again, slightly, by the bass; which part, at 15, takes up and con- 
tinues the subject of the soprano to 10. 

The sequences continue as far as 7, consequently we remain in the original key. 

At S, eommences a jn-otracted modulation,* which ends m the key of E-flat; 
for, at 11, the modulation is arrested in its progross by the introduetion of 
sequences, which continue to 14. 

From 15, a mixture of protracted and deeeptive modnlationst leads us back to 
the original key. 

In order to ascertain whether a bass melody, about to be harmonized, will 
admit of sequences, it is only neeessary to examine whether it contains any of the 
following progressions: — 



Ex. 2S0, 
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At a: Is the progression of the fundamental bass itself. 

At b: The progression of its 8rd. 

At c: The progression of the 7th; and as that interval mnst be always pre- 
pared, itiseasily distinguished from any other, by two notes of the same denomi- 
nation being tied togethor. The first of these notes is the preparation of the 7th, 
the second is the 7th itself, and the note which follows is its resolution. 

Althongh tho progression of the 5th is similar to that of the 7th (see cZ), yet 
the effect is not so good, and therefore it ought to be sparingly employed. 

» See page 210. t See page 214. 
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BASS MELODY WITII SEQUEXCES. 

Let us suppose that we "\vere required to harmonize the following bass 
melody: — 



It is evident, from the progression of the intervals of the above thenie, that 
the greater part of them may be con.sidered in three points of view: — 

First, They maybe treated as a progression of sequences, as follows: — 



^te_M--lj^^£g 






p-.p 



5±=t 

Secondly, As a progression of dominant 7ths, and thns modulate: — 

j* * 
rb_J= 
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Thiräly, As partaking of both:- 

5 V 
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In tlie following example, at a, the bass melody <>f example 2S1 will be found 
harmonized throughout with sequences, except where the progression of its 
Intervals rendered it impractieable: — 



Ex. 282. 
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The follo\viiit, r is the same melody und harmony as the foregoing, with the 
addition <>f ]>;>ssiiiu and anxilmry notes and seeondary Harmonie», hywhieh the 
Imitation between the several parts natnrally arising out of a progression of 
seqnenees. will he innre clearly pereeived: — 
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X. 15. The .")ths, nt r, between the soprano and Tenor by contrary motion, are 

aiiowable.* 

• See exainple 2s;> (/). 
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Those basses, whieh in the preceding example were treated as sequences, are 
in the following example treated sometimes as dominants: the rules of "modula- 
tion by the intervals of a melodyt" have likewise been employed; and thns an 
eft'eet is produced, so very different from that in the preceding example, that one 
would scarcely imagine both to have emanated from the snme bass melody. 

The student will find mudi improvement in a eareful examination and com- 
parison of these two examples. 

^*1 



Ex. 283. 




Sva 



N.B. In the seeond bar a deceptive modulation takes place.* 
Lastly. The melody, in example 282, which has been extracted from the bass 
melody of example 281, is, in the following example, re-liarmonized with offier 
öasse.s, arcording to the live rules of employing fundamental basses, and " modula- 
tion by the intervals of a melody." 

ia) , (*) 

J — -m \— \ 






Ex. 2S4. 




* Page 14S. to 161. t See example 2110. 

(a) See Licensed Resolution of Dissonances, Ex. 345. (b) See Ex. 242. 
(c) See Kx. 21 0./. (d) Ex. 255. 
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By eomparin<;' the bass and harmonies in tliis example with tho.se of the two 
precedinjj, we shall perceive what a variety may thus be created; and tliose who 
are inelined to study compositum, will, even in these few examples, find ample 
matter. The precedim;' speeimens will sufticiently sliuw how Ttbs in sequence 
may be employed with effect; their introduetion not only prevents frequent mod- 
ulation (thus impressin^ the present key more stron^ly 011 the mind), but also 
adds stren.n'th and vi»or to the texture of the barmony. They contribute, more- 
over, materially t<> cement and mterweave the several seetions of which periods 
are construeted*. thus forminji a still more connected ehain throughout the winde 
compositum. 

Se'juenves nf (>///.s, l> ;>, and 7 i>. 

Froni the pro^ression of fundamental sequences of coimnon chords, at n, ariso 
tliose at // aml r. 



Ex. 2S5 
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1 See Periods, example 307. 
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In employing the progressions of the preceding Ex., it may perhaps be better 
to let the (ith appear nn the aecented part of tlie bar (as at b), because the 5th in 
that Situation produces in some measure the eifert of conseeutive 5ths: this Obser- 
vation, however, has only reference to what is ealled the strict style of writing.* 

By omitting the common chord in the progression at r, a sequenee of the 
ehord of the Oth will be prodnced (as at d), the etfeet of which, wlien judieionsly 
employed, is very good. 

From the descending progression of the Oth at e, is derived that at /, which 
indeed is nothing eise than the dissonance of the üth resolving into theSth; in 
this case, however, the interval of the Dth (which is the Tth to the present bass) 
must appear in the soprano: were we to give it to the alto, as at g, conseeutive 
;">ths woidd be prodnced; for the intervening dissonance does not obviate tlie 
iniproper progression. This is shown at yg, where the dissonance is omitted; 
should we, however, consider the proper fundamental bass to this progression to 
be, as written at h, then the 7 (i arises from a sequenee of Tths, aud these two 
intervals may appear in the alto. 

It may be obsorved, that a sequenee of (Ulis is better calenlated for a harmony 
of three parts than four; hecause, in avoiding the conseeutive f>th at Z, the tenor 
is obliged (as at /, k) to proeeed by great intervals, which disturbs that smooth 
and graceful progression for which sequenees of (iths are distinguished. 

* See Strict and Free Style. 
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llow admirably ITaydn has treated a progression of sequenees of this de- 
scription will l>e scen from the following specimen, extracted from one of hiß 
quartets: — 

A 3 7 3 7 „ 



Ex. 2S6. / 
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The following example, which is written for the pianoforte, exhibits all the 
preceding sequenees in their various forms, aseending and deseending. They are 
written chieliy in three parts; and still more clearly to show their effeet when 
written tlius, a contrast is prodneed by writing the harmony on every other occa- 
sion as füll as possible. 



Allegro moderato. », 

)_k 1-- — 1 N 



Ex. 287. 




* See example 200. 
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Three Motions in TIarmony. 

When two or more parts proceed together in ascending or descending, they 
are said to proceed by similar motion (as at a) : — 



Ex. 288.^ 
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When onc part ascends or descends, while another remains in its place, an 
oblique motion will 1)ü produced (/;). When one part ascends, while another 
descends, thcy proceed Ijy rontrary motion (c). These different motions or pro- 
«rressions may be more orless combined; for example: two parts may proceed by 
simittir or contrary motion, and ;i tliird part remain in its place. At d, the soprano 
and alto proceed by shnilar motion, and by the bass remaining in its place, they 
prodnce collectively tlie siniilar and oblique At p, the soprano and bass proceed 
by contrary motion: but the alto remaining in its place, they produce collectively 
the contrary and obtiijuc. At./', the soprano and alto descend by similar motion, 
while in like manner the bass and tenor ascend, produeing collectively the sim- 
ilar and contrary; while at r/, the ubli<jue has been added. At h, all these various 
motions liave been exemplified by the progression of the chord of the fundamental 
7th to its tonic. 

Consecutive ftths and Sths. 

It has alrcady been shown how these forbidden progressions in some measure 
may be avoided;* we shall now dilate somewhat more on this subjeet, and intro- 
duce speeimens from the works of the most classical autliors, to show how they 
liave proeeedeil on these occasions. One yeneral rnle, however, by which these 
tronblesome progressions may bc got rid of, is, to employ contrary or oblique 
motion. In the following example, 

At a: Consecutive ;")ths and Sths. 

At />: Prevented by contrary motion. 

At c: Consecutive öths and Sths. 

At d: The Sths are prevented by contrary, and the öths by oblique motion. 



Ex. 2S9. 




5ths and Sths may follow eacli other in the same parts, provided they proceed 
by contrary motion. 



e. (Haviin). 



(do.) 



(do.) 
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At e: Are Stlis between the treble and bass. 

At/: öths between tenor and bass. 

Atr/; As here written, there appear consecutive öths between the tenor and 
bass, but the comjioser makes the second violin and tenor cross each other, and 
thus the öths are preventedt. 

• Pas;e 3ü. t Page 44 & 45. 
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Hidden Fifths and Eighths. 

Wh eil two parts, proceeding together by similar motion, terminate their pro- 
gression by Stlis, t.liey are said to produce hidden consecutive Sths (as at a); for if 
the space between these two intervals be fillcd np (as at b), consecutive Sths will 
be evident; but, as these notes are not introduced, such consecutive Sths are 
therefore purely imaginary: they may easily be prevented by contrary motion 
(as at c). 



Ex. 290. 
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The sarae Observation may be applied to hidden 5ths ((/). 

Such hidden Sths or Sths as are produced by both parts proceeding by skipt 
(as at e), are worse than the preeeding, and should be cautiously avoided. 
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The minor or false 5th should (strictly speaking) not be allowed to precede the 
major 5th, because a hidden perfect 5th is found between them (./')*; but the 
major 5th may precede the minor 5th (g). Hidden .">ths and Sths are generally 
allowable, and it will be found that the works of the best and most elassieal 
authors abonnd in them; between the extreme parts, however, it is at all times 
advisable to avoid them. Yet, even Jiere, we find Haydn and others have had 110 
scruple in using them (see a) : — 
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The consecutive 5ths which are produced by the progression of the chord of the 
8 5 at a, are at b prevented by suspensions. Cberubini, however. in one of bis late 
church compositions, has pennitted those consecutive f)ths, as exhibited at (c). 
to appear more than oncet. 

* This rnle is not so much attended to by modern composers. t See page 15C 
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Consecutive öths (when produced by passing notes) are permitted, because 
passing notes do not form an essential part of the harmony*. 



Ex. 29: a. 





Improper progressions cannot be prevented by diversifying, or (as it is usually 
called) breaking the chord; for, whether tbe intervals of the chord are varied as 
at (a), or Struck together as at [b), their effect, with reference to their improper 
progression, will remain the same. 
b. 

m 



Ex. 292. \ 



Xor can consecutive 5ths or Sths be prevented by the introduction of rests (c). 

As a progression of 3rds is allowed, why may not a progression of 5ths or Sths 
be allowed also?. Xatuüe iieeself appears to reject the.m! 

We lind that the harmony arising from tlie Vibration of a string produces con- 
secutive 3rds, but neither consecutive öths or Sthst. Nature has here been most 
decidcd: she points out to us a uniform, uninterrupted chain of harmony, so 
closely interwoven that not the least break is diseoverable. Wilden, or, in other 
vrords, imayinary öths and Sths do present themselves, but 110 real consecutives. 
Xeithcr shall wo find that two intervals of the same name, except ords, follow 
eaeh other directly; and even those are of different spccies; for the first of them 
(wliich is produced 011 the seeond of the scale) is major. 

The continual intcrchange of intervals which takes place in the harmony of 
the scale, arising from nature, ]»oints out to us the origin of that beautiful variety 
and regularity, so indispensable in a musical composition. In one word, it is the 
fountain from which llows the first stream of pure harmony, and the stream ought 
to be kept as pure in its coiirse as the source from which it Springs. 

The necessity, therefore, for the rule, that " consecutive 5ths and Sths are to 
be avoided," is self-cvident, and we may rest assured that, when these .improper 
progressions have been permitted to take place, it has been at the sacrifice of a 
bettcr melody and harmony. 

• See Sulzeh's Allgemeine Theorie der Schönen Künste, page 758. t See page 61. 
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INTRODUCTIOX TO THE CONSTEUCTION OF MELODIES. 
On the different measures of Time, Rhythm, etc., etc. 

Hitherto the pupil has harmonized only such melodies as were written for 
him; it shall now be showu how he himself may construct melodies. 

The first step toward the accomplishment of this object will be to make him 
acquainted with the fonnation of a bar, and the various descriptions of time in 
which a composition may be written. 

In order to clearly under-stand what is meant by different measures of time, 
let us suppose the notes in the following example performed with an equal 
degree of strength throughout; in this case they will convey no particular mean- 
ing or expression, except what is produced by their rising and falling; they are 
(if we may be allowed to use a metaphor) inanimate; and though harmony, modu- 
lations, dissonances, etc., might contribute much towards calling them into life, 
yet one powerful ingredient would still be wanting, viz., a Proportion or form. 



Ex. 293. 
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In order to obtain this rhythmical form, let us divide the above series of notes 
into portions of two notes each, as in the following example: — 



Ex. 294. 
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These divisions we shall call bars, which are distinctly separated by lines 
drawn across the staff. This process gives us eight bars. Were we, during the 
Performance, to count them — one, two, three, etc., to eight, we should uncon- 
sciously lay a stress upon the first note of each bar, but not on the second; this 
we shall call accent; and it is the commencement of rhythm. 

From the first division of two notes in each bar is deduced the rule that, 
when a bar contains two portions of equal valuc (whether they be semibreves, 
minims, or crotchets). the first half is accented, and the second half unaccented. 

This measure of time we shall, for the present, mark by the figure 2, at the 
beginning of the staff; thus: 1 for two semibreves in a bar; | for two minims; and 
4 for two crotchets,* and as each bar consists of two notes of equal value (or their 
equivalent) we shall call it equal or common timeA 



Ex. 295 




• The upper figure expresses the number, and the lower figure the value (as to time) of eaeh 
note in a bar. 

t In modern compositions, this measure of time is generally marked thus, $£: itwoukl.how- 
ever, be advisable to adopt the above simple mode, as it is netter calculated to show the reaj 
difference between the i here mentioned, and the 2 hereafter shown. 
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Tico bars of the above may be united to form one bar; which will produce a 
measure of time of four; thus: ,, 2? 4 , 8 . 



Ex 296. 
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As each bar of the latter arises from a uuion of two of the former, it follows 
that each bar of the latter must necessarily have also two accent», viz., on the ßrst 
and third portions; with this difference, however, that the second accent (marked 
here with a small a) is not so strongly accentuated as the first. 

The time arising from four notes of e(jual value is called long common time. 

X.B. Lct this distinction between the measure of 2 and 4 be carefully kepfc 
in mind. 

If that equal measure or division t)f time, which vras first described, be des- 
troyed by doubling the value of the first portion (as at a in the following exam- 
ple), or by reducing that of the second portion to one half of the value (as at b), a 
new measure of time will arise, eonsisting of three notes of equal value (as to 
time) in each bar; this is ealled triple, or unequal time, and is marked thus: 

333 
2 4 8' 




As the above triple time arises out of the measure of 2 , as described at Ex. 
29"), it should consequently have but one accent, viz., on the first portion of each 
bar. 

It is, however, necessary to ohserve that another kind of triple time is in use, 
arising out of an original grouping of three notes of equal value, between which 
notes the accent is sometimes equally divided. 
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The eharacteristie differenee between these two speeies of triple time i« suffi- 
ciently strong not to be easily mistaken; für instance, it will be elearly seen that 
the triple time at (c), in the following example is derived from the measure 2 at 
(h); while that at (d) is derived from an original grouping of three notes of equal 
value. The aecent of the former measure of time admits of nu doubt, while that 
of the latter is equivoeal. 



Ex. 299 




If in a bar of 2, one half its value be added after each note, a new measure of 
time will again be produced, called Compound common time, marked thus: f, o. 

3r ac. 

ac. _ _g. di_. au. 
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As this division of time arises out of the measure of 2, it ought eonsequently 
to have but <nv. aecent, and we shall call it short Compound common time. 

AVhen two bars of tri])le time, arising out of the measure of 2, are united, long 
Compound common time will be produced. 




Ex. 301 
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As this time arises out of the measure of 4, each bar must of conrse have but 
two accentnations, as in Ex. 2!»C>. This lony Compound common time, arising out 
of 4, is sometimcs mistaken for that arising from 2. The difference, however, 
will be immediately pereeived 011 comparing the short Compound common time at 
(}>), with the long at (c)* in the following exam])le: — 

* See also Ex. 309. 
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ac. b. ac. 



Ex. 302. 




By ad ding tlie bars of sliort & A together, we produee ' 8 ; and as this measure of 
time arisesfrom . it follows that two aecents um st take place in eacli bar. 




--JE 



=~f. 



II 
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Ex. 303. 



By adding one half of ils value to eacli notc of 3 in a bar, Compound triple 




Whether the accent is to fall 011 the Jlrst part of tlie bar, or to be equally 
divido«!, will, of coursc, depend on tlie original measure of time from wliich this 
Compound time is derived. 

The following example (:}(). r >) will exhibit, in a still stronger point of view, the 
variety of effects which uiny be produced by merely altering the rhythmical form 
of a simple melody. In this it will be pereeived tliat, without deviating from the 
original progression of the notes, all the subsequent variety of effects has been 
produced by either ehaugiug the measure of time; by shortening or lengthening 
the value of some of the notes; by employing dots, rests, etc., etc. As one 
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example often tends more to elueidate a subjeet than pages of explanation, the 
following may serve as a slight specimen of the importanee ofjrhythm; and to 
show how rauch it influences the effect of a musical composition, a description bas 
been attempted of the various feelings and passions supposed to be portrayed by 
the different alterations of the rhythmieal form of the melody. Rhythm, indeed, 
may be considered as the soul of music,'and demands our utmost attention. 



Inani.mate. 



Indolent. 
Sluggish. 
Languid. 



a little more 
Animated. 



EXCITEMENT. 



Passion, 
turbulence. 
Impetuosity. 



Vexation and 
Anger. 



Ex. 305. 



m 



Äiodcrato. 




Allegro con spirito. 

ff 

Allegro agitato. 

-=- • - m ■+- 

-ß- _ *----*- 



g-ir->-f*-f- 



Fear. 
Trembling 



Asritato. m . . . . _ . . 

Allegro. -^ 

l~m- -& • _^= Ä m. — *=—, *»_,__*—* •;_£2 

Agitation. VA^iV — -t 1 _ zz*—zr ~t- + - » ^^ -- s ~ — I — u- 



Resolution. 

Determination. 



Meekness. 

Gentleness. 
Intreating. 



Amiable. 
Insinuating. 



Graceful. 



Suavity. 




mg^mmt 
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Pride. 
Halghtiness 




On the Construction of Periods, or Musical Phrases. 

In the preceding cxamples it has been shown that, by dividing a succession 
of notes into certain portions, bars are produeed. Proceeding tlms witli a succes- 
sion of bars, we sball produee musieal periods, or 2 ) h r ases. A union of several of 
tliese periods forms a composition. As the most natural measure of time arises 
out of an even nuinber of bars, viz., 2 , 4 -* those periods whieh eonsist of 2, 4, 8, 
10, or any even number of bars, are the most natural and pleasing; we shall there- 
fore call them regulär periods. The couelusion of a period, in musie, is similar in 
etTect to a füll stop in language; every period should therefore end with a 
cadence. 

The following cxample is a period consisting of four bars, including the final 
cadence: — 

Modcrato. 



Ex. 306. 



As at the elose of this period the ear is brought to a state of perfect rest by the 
final cadence, we shall call it a " perfeet period.' 1 '' 

It is not absolutely necessary that all periods should end in the same '«.ey in 
■whieh they commenced. 




Ex. 307. 











rfe^E 



Here the period eommences in the key B-liat, and ends in its relative minor: 
it will, however, be understood, as a matter of eourse, that the melody cannot end 
thus; something must follow, in order to return to the original key. 

After having commenced a period of eight bars, we perceive, on approaching 
the fourth bar, that we are imperceptibly attracted towards the harmony of the 

• See example 295. 
510 32 
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dominant, and a desire is experienced, at that point, to come to a certain degree 
of repose. If, tberefore, in the fourth bar of a period of ciglit bars we come to 
tbe harmony of the dominant,* whether by proyression or niodulatio>c, we shall call 
it a half period; to proceed by modulation, however, is preferable. Tbe period 
in the following example consists of eigbt bars, divided by tbe half period effected 
by modulation at (a) : — 




Had tbe harmony of tbe tbird and fourth bars of the above example been 
written as at (fr), the half period would bave been formed by progression. 

Where tbe melody is written in long common or long Compound time, the 
period will generally be fonnd to consist of four bars only: in that case the half 
period will of course fall on tbe second bar. 



Half Period. 



Ex. 309. 
Haydn. 



TT — X-*-# »- ^- L J *c*iC=L --JL *^»- ->— * -■> r^ m 
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A period, or half period, may also be divided into smaller portiona, called 
" Sections" which may eitber proceed by proyression or modulation. When a 
section of modulation is introdnced on the accented part of the bar, we shall call 
it an accented section of modulation; and when introduced upon an unaccented 
part of the bar, an unaccented section of modulation; the effeet of the latter, when 
contrasted with that of the former, will be fonnd mueb more soft and insinnatin°\ 

These matters will probably be more clearly comprehended by examining the 
following melody with attention. 

First: It comprises sixteen bars, divided into two parts of eight bars each. 
Each of these parts consists of a whole period. The lirst is divided bv a half 
period, elTected at (a) by a modulation to the dominant. At (/>) aro accented sec- 
tions of modulation, and at (c)they are unaccented. 

* Althoiigh the harmony of the dominant is here the niost natural, yet, for the sake of 
variety, a modulation to the relative minor, or dominant, subdominant, etc., ought not to he 
objeeted to, as will be shown presently. 
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Ex. 310. 








1 1 1 



Ilad the same melody been written and harmonized as in the following 
example, the seotions, together with the half period, would have been by progres- 
sion instead of Modulation: — 



Half Period by Progression. 

> 1 ' .._1_._1._n: 



Ex. 311 




The notes constituting the final cadence may of themselves be treated as a 
period, as in the following example; but, as the effeet produced by such short 
periods (particularly when written in inimediate succession, and without modula- 
tion) is exceedingly monotonous and puerile, they should be avoided. 



Ex. 312. 



. Period. 



Period. 

5 S 



3 

1 — r 



Period. Period. 

% * ^Il__J Jtäj_§fi_ 



£T<. 



~FF_ 1 



* * F»_.trrt 



By the introduction of modulation, however, even such short periods may ba 
made pleasing and interesting. 
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Ex. 313. 



ßy a careful examination of the above, we sliall find. First: That the monoton}' 
produced by the second period in Ex. 312, is here avoided by a modulation to 
E minor. Secondly: That the last four bars which in Ex. 312 appear as two 
periods. are here nnited into one, by the introduction of the modulation to B minor 
in the sixth bar. 

It will be perceived that the modulations by which a union is effected between 
the several periods in the preceding example take place upon the unaccented 
parts of the bar; if, however, the rhythm of these bars be altered, a new and more 
striking effect will be given to the whole subject, thus: — 



Ex, 314. 



-4-T-U4- 



J_ 



4-J_J^ 



>-$* r 



rinf. 



rinf. 




rinf. 



rinf. 



■ tr g. T 

That the rhythm here is neither so natural nor so Eowing as in Ex. 312, is 
evident; nevertheless, when introduced with judgment, it will produce an excellent 
effect. 

X.B. It is not necessary that the cadence which closes a period should 
always be so complete as those in the preceding examples; a mere progression of 
the chord of the fundamental Tth to its tonic will often be found quitc sufficient 
to satisfy the ear, and conduct it to acertain degree of rest. 

The national air of " God save the Queen" contains two periods; the first of 
which has six, and the last eight bars. They are divided into sections of two 
bars each. 



Ex. 315 




g F^^f &g'jjgrf^g- 



The following example contains a period of six bars, divided into sections of 
three bars each: — 



Ex. 316. 




üna 
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lt has been stated tliat tliose periods which consist of an equal numberof bars 
are the most natural and pleasing; s»me authors, however, in order to product 
peculiar eiTects, do not scruple t<> depart from tili» general principle. 

Tlie period in the following example consist» of nine bars; the first four bars 
of which form tlie half period, and the seeond portion contains five bars; — 



Ex. 317. 
Haydn. 



« " ~~& 



I. 

^5- 
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This odd nuniber of bars, when first heard, produces a very Singular effect: 
thy seventh bar in this period appearing to be uncalled for, and as if it were inter- 
polated. It is, however, only necessary to ]>lay this charming melody a fev, times 
over, to convince us that the added bar is, in fact, a very great beauty. 

The following example shows how very effectively Mozart has introduced 
periods consisting of three and five bars: — 



Ex. siS.jE&^H 
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ec. See. See. ^.. ^* ■"■ v ' 
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The first five bars constitute a half period. The period which follows contains 
four bars divided into sections, and the last period consists of only three bars. Ilad 
the preceding speeimen been w ritten as in the following example, we sbould 
have had eaeh portion equally divided, that is, — the first half period would have 
contained four bars instead of five; and the last period/o)o- bars instead of three; 
bot then. that spirited and energetie ( effeet which the unequal division of the bars 
at ( / and b) is calculated tu produce, would have been totally sacrificed. (See c 
and d.) 



■ -7 
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N. 15. These periods which consist of an unequal number of bars, we shali 
call " irregulär periods." 
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It is not necessary that a period should always commence with the accentcd 
part of the bar; 011 the contrary, it may commence with a part, or the whole, of 
the unaccented measnre; in which case the value of the notes at the end of the 
period, when united with those at the beginning, must constitute a whole bar. 

The periods in the following example commence at (« and h) with the whole; 

at (c) with three-eights; and at (d) with one-half of the unaccented part of 

the bar. 

Mozart. 
^Allegro. (a)^—^ >. "V V^. s , _ _ L {b) 




We often find that two periods in immediate succession are constructed, so 
that the last bar of the one immediately preceding is also the first bar of the one 
succeeding. 

Mozart. 

A- 9-;b- I _ !*-t-1IZ- ' t *- 




Although the interweaving of periods in this manner is somutimes verv effec- 
tive, it can only be considered as a license, and ought not to be indulged in too 
freqnently. 

When the expected final close of a period is interrupted by either an imper- 
fect, or any of the false cadcnces, we shall call it " an irregulär period." 

IIow to Construct Melodies. 

The pupil may now construct melodies himself, by procceding thus: — Having 
determined on the key and the time in which he intends to write (tlie foriner of 
which we shall suppose to be the key of C major, and the latter, short common 
time, g)) 1iet h5m divide the staff into eight bars; on the first and last of which let 
him place the tonic, and on the fourlh bar the dominant. This simple arranfe- 
ment may be considered as the first sketch or outline of a whole period, divided 
in the middle by the half period. 

* Ending of the first period and commencement of the seeond. 
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2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 




Whole Period. 



The unoccupied bars may uow be filled up with different fundamental basse«, 
as in the following example: — 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. S. 



Pe 



Ex. 323. 



:i 



^$^ 



Half Period. 



Whole Period. 



The pupil is here supposed to have chosen the dominant for the second bar, 
and the tonic for the third, thus arriving at the half period by progression; f rom 
hence he sets out again with the tonic, succeeded by the subdominant and domi- 
nant. Having now selected his fundamental basses, let him extract from these 
his inverted basses, which will produce a melody in the bass.* 



Ex. 324. 




Whole Period. 



From these inverted basses, or bass melody, must be extracted a counter- 
melody for the soprano, or treble.t 



Ex. 325. 




Half Period. 



Whole Period. 



To which let him now write the alto and tenor, and he will have a simple 
melody harmonized in four parts, to which may be added, if necessary, disso- 
nances and passing notes, according to the Instructions already given from page 
72 to 174. 

• The pupil will be greatly assisted in selecting his inverted basses by again perusing what 
ha9 been said upon that subject, commencing at page 103. t See Ex. 206. 
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Ex. 326./ 




Whole Period. 



Although the above specimen is, for tbe sake of simplicity, constructed in 
common time, 2 , yet, that it may be changed with very good effect into any other 
measure is evident, according to the principles laid down from Ex. 293 to 304. 

In the following example, the same melody bas been altered into short Com- 
pound common time, |.* Xo cbange in tbe barmony has taken place (except that 
of its being extended), as will be seen by examining tbe fundamental and inverted 
basses. 



Ex. 327A 
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A- 






J, 



n> 
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Period. 



In tbe following example the original melody (Ex. 326), is harmonized in the 
minor mode. Dissonances are added, with passing and auxiliary notes, and the 
harmony is extended. At (a) the second inversion has been chosen instead of the 
fundamental bass. 



» see Ex. 300. 



t Accented passing note, see Ex. 225 (e). 
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Ex. 328. 







VP^tfe 



I 



Half Period. 



m 



Whole Period. 
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The same melody as in the preceding example is written for the pianoforte. 
in the style of variations. 



Ex. 329. 
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In the seconcl bar of the following example, a slight alteration has been made 
in the inverted huss, by whieh the soprano is affected. The passing and auxiliary 
notes are here introduced chiefly in the bass. The pupil is recommended to com- 
liare the simple inverted bass (at a) vrith the florid one (at b), either of which may 
be used. 

Andante af. 



Ex. 330. 




Half Period. 



Whole Period 




The following example exhibits the former melody, written in long common 
time: — * 

_ Moderato. "" 



Ex. 331. 
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&c. 







The melody of example :)2S, is, in the following example, divided and dis- 
persed between all the parts, showing how imitation may be tlms effeeted, without 
any alteration whatever in the original fundamental harmony. 

* See Ex. 201;. 
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Froni 1 to 4, the raelody appears in the 2ntl violin;* at 5 and 6, in the tenor; 
at 7, in the 2nd violin; and at8, 9, and 10, in the Ist violin. The two first bars of 
the melody (as they appear in the 2nd violin), are imitated by the bass in bars 
3 and 4. 

The stndent is requested to examine this speciinen with care and attention, as 
he will lind it not only improviny. but very interesting. 
Ex. 332. Andante esp. 




2nd \ T iolin 
or Soprano. 



Tenor or 
Alto. 



Violoncello 
or Bass. 



Fund. 
Bass. 
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Half Period. 



m^m 



Whole Period. 




* Tlie above example, it will be peroeived, is arranged for two violins, tenor and Violon- 
cello: tlie Student will, however. observe that tliis arranpement does not in tlie least affect the 
harnmny, which may be perfonned by two sopranos, tenor and bass. 
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It is presumed that the pupil, by tbis time, will bave formed a tolerably just 
idea how a period may be constructed, and when once constructed, how variety 
tnay subsequently be produced, by eitber altering the inverted basses, employing 
different passiug and auxiliary notes, dLssonances, etc., and Iastly, by changiug 
tbe rhythm, or measure of time, in which the melody was originally written. 

Let bim reeollect. that all the different effects which have been produced during 
the last nine examples. have arisen solehj out of the sketch or outline in Ex. 323, and 
that no other fundamental basses. or inversions, have been employed during that time, 
but those found in Ex. 325;* and when be also reflects that many other bass melo- 
dies may yet be extracted from the same fundamental basses, and that these 
melodiös again will proilnce correspondent melodies in the soprano and inner 
parts, — he will easily perceive that, in the preceding examples (however simple the 
original materials). the subject is very far from being exhausted, and that much. 
mucA more may yet be doue with it. Tbis fact ought to stimulate the pupil to 
exert bis own ingenuity in discovering other bass melodies from the same funda- 
mental basses: and should be in the beginning find some trirling dimculty in suc- 
ceeding aecording to bis wishes, a very little practice will convince bim that tbis 
difficulty exists more in Imagination than in reality. 

If. t/ien, so much variety can be produced from the simple materials exhibited in 
.Ex. 323, what may not be produced when the first outline (Ex. 322), isfilled up with 
different progressions of fundamental basses. 

The following example exhibits at one view a variety of speeimens of filliug 
■up the original outline with different fundamental basses and inversions. 

At II, we arrive at a half period of modulation, from which we proceed by 
a modulation to C, and from thence to D minor. 

N.B. Aand D, in bars 1 and 2, are modified basses. 

At III, a half period by modulation; preceded in the seeond bar by a modula- 
tion to the relative minor. 

At IV, a hali period by modulation; preceded by a false cadence at bar 3. 

At V, a Iialf period by progression; after which a modulation to the relative 
minor takes place. 

At VI, a half period by modulation; this modulation has previously been 
effected at bar 2. 

VII, needs no exphmation. 

* Exccpt in one Single instance. where the seeond inversion is cliosen instead of the fund» 
mental bass, and which is scareely wortli noticiiiR. 
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Half Period. 



Whole Period. 



The pnpil may take any of the above bass melodies, and proceed as already 
shown in the precedinsj cxample. 

In the following cxample (304) the dominant of the relative minor has been 
selected to eonclnde the half j>eriod. At I, we arrive there by jirogressiun; a mod- 
ulation to the tonic of the relative minor having previously taken plaee in the 
second bar. At II, we arrive atthe half period by modulation. 




Half Period. 



Whole Period. 



Ilere follows an example where the lialf period ends with the relative minor 
of the subdominant. 

* See Kx 2tJ0 (a). 
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Ex. 335- 




Half Period. 



Whole Period. 
In the following skotch tlie half period ends witli the relative minor: — 

r 



Ex. 335 
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Half Period. 



Whole Period. 



Heretofore, our sketehe.s liave eonsisted of one period or part only; the fol- 
lowing example exhibits such as consist of two parts. 

In sketching ontlines <>f the lirst period, it will be perceived that nothing 
decisive has beeil settled with respert to the key in whieh the half period is tu 
end; that arrangenient shall hereafter be left to the judgment and taste of the 
pupil himself; for the present \ve shall only point ont how he may proceed on 
such oecasions. 

Ex. 336. « »■(<?) ".,-.7 
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Half Period. 
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First whole Period o-r Part. 







Half Period. 



Second whole Period or Part. 



» Ex. 264. t Deceptive Modulation, Ex. 259. t Ex. 2C1. § Deceptive Modulation, Ex. 257. 
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At (et) we have niodulated to the relative minor. 

At (h) to the dominant of the relative minor. 

At (r) to the dominant of the original key; 

whieh latter will produee rather a monotonous effect, as the same modulation 
oeenrs again in the eighth har. 

In the second ]>ari, the half period is made to fall lipon the dominant of the 
original key; this arrangement became absolntcly necessary in consequence of the 
several niodulations whicdi were introduced after the lirst half period, and by 
whieh the ear was impcrceptibly led away from the original key. The dominant, 
however. in the 12th bar, is crleulated to reeall to nur recollection the original 
key; and thns nur ear is gradnally prepared for its re-introdnetion. 

Hitherto onr periods have consisted of eight bars only; bnt by the introduc- 
tion of the false cadenee at (a), and the irregulär false eadence at (b), the final 
elose on the eighth bar has been avoided, by which these periods are lengthened 
to ten bars. 

« t z-L-e-h X *l i % —_ 



Ex. 337. 
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Half Period. 



YVhole Period. 




The following qnestions very naturally prcsent themselves at this time, viz. : 
suppose I connnence in a certain key, in wltat key shall I eonclude my Jir st period and 
connnence my second, etc. ? — In auswar to these qnestions, we shall procced to 
give the following suggestions as general niles. Let us suppose that the melody 
is to consist of sixteen bars, divided into two parts of eight bars each: 

7/ the key in C major, we can cnd the Jirst part — 

First: In the tonic, C. Second: In the dominant, G. Third: In the relative minor, A 
Fonrth: In the dominant of the relative minor, E. 

Shonld the key he minor (suppose C minor) we can end the Jirst part — 

First: In the tonie, C. Second: In the dominant, G. Third: In G minor (the 5th of th« 
original key). Fourth: In the relative major of the original key. E-flat. 
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FIRST CASE. 

r Then the half period may end 

\st. With the dominant by niodnlation . . . G. 
\ 2nd. " " subdominant by niodulation . F. 
Suppose the key is major, and tlie/irs« part -\ 3rc j. •« " relative minor of the 
ends in the tonic? | subdominant, D. 

ith. " " relative minor of the 

original key, A. 



I 



The first part having been thus disposed of, the second part may commence with 

r The half period may end 

The dominant, G, at once, or with a mod- J Ist. With the relative A. 

ulation to it. J 2nd. Dominant of the relative minor, E major. 



Dominant of the original key, . . G. 



Again 
The second part may commence with the 



dominant of the relative minor (E major.) 



In that case the half period may end 

Ist. With the relative minor A. 

2nd. Dominant of the original key G. 

Again : 



The second part may commence with the j Here let the pupil choose the key of the hall 
dominant of the relative minor of the subdomU ? period himself. 
nant, A major. j 

SECOND CASE. 

r The half period may end 

ist. In the dominant, proceeding there by 



When the first part ends in the dominant, G 



Progression. 
2nd. In the relative minor. 



The first part having been thus disposed of, the second may commence 

Ist. With the dominant, G. ( Here let the pupil again choose the key ol 

2nd. With a modulation to the relative minor. ( the half period himself. 

THIKD CASE. 

r The half period may end 

l ist. With the dominant, o : proceeding there 
When the first part ends with the relative J e ither by progression or modulation. 
minor. j 2 >ul. With the subdominant, F. 

V. 3rd. With the dominant, G. 

The second part may commence 

Ist. With the relative minor, A. 
2nd. With a modulation to the su 
Zrd. With the dominant of the relative minor, 



, . , . , Ath. Modulation to the relative minor. 

2nd. With a modulation to the subdominant, v „,, , ,. . , , . „ 

The half period may end as the judgment 



„ i of the pupil direets. 

E major. ' 

A mclody which originally consists of only eight bars may be extended to 10, 
12, 16, or a greater number, by repeating some sections of 2, 4, 6, or any other even 
number of bars. 

The following example is a melody consisting of eight bars. At (b) it is 
extended to ten, by twice repeating the last crotchet of the fourth bar with the 
three crotchets immediatcly following. At (c) the same melody is extended to 
»ixteen bars, by repeating the last six bars found at (b). 
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Ex. 338 
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10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 






All these additional bars, however, are not intended to be introdueed into the 
soprano only; some of them are also to appear altemately in the alto, tenor, or 
bass; and as these parts will, in consequence, be obliged to interchange places, 
a series of imitations will be produeed. 

In order to show the praetieal utility of this extension, and how these reiter- 
ated seetions (wliich in the last example oeeasioned rather a monotonous effeet) 
are here employed to prodnce imitations, let us harmonize the preceding melody 
in four parts. 

Andante. tr 
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The letters a, b, c, have been added to the soprano, alto, and bass, in order 
that the interehanging of the parts in the above example, by which the imita- 
tions are effeeted, may be more easily pcrceived. 

At 5, the seetion for imitation (marked o) appears in tlie soprano as originally 
written. At G, it is imitated by tlie alto an octave lower; and at 7, by the buss. 
While the alto and bass thus snccessively imitate the soprano, the latter, at the 
same time, at 6, imitates the bass (b), and tlien the alto (c). 

At 7, the tenor also partially imitates the bass (b). From 10 to 10, tlie parts 
continue to imitate each other with still more variety; for the seetions in tlie 
soprano and bass, at5, appear at 11 in the tenor and bass, and are imitated at 12 by 
the soprano and alto. And while at 13 tlie seetions «, h, appear once more in tlie 
bass and tenor (bnt inverted),* the soprano at the same time again imitates the alto 
(c) an octave higher. Observe also that the melody in the tenor, from 7 to lü inclu- 
sive, has, at 13, been transferred to the alto. 

It will be observed that liitherto the imitation has ahvays commenced upon 
the same measure of the bar as the subjeet itself; in the following example, 
however, the case is different; for, althougli the subjeets for imitation (which here 
appear in the soprano and alto) do commence on the second crotehet of tlie nnae- 
cented part of the bar, as in the preeeding example, yet they are not answered 
by the tenor and bass on the sume measure, as heretofore, but on the second 
crotehet of the accented part of the bar. Thus a mixed rhythm is introduced, by 
which a new and still more striking effect is produced. 



Ex. 340. 
I. 




* By which the two original parts in bar 5 proeeed by wh.it is called " double coimteipoint " 
fn the octave. See Ex. 137. 
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The parts whieh appear in tlie soprano and alto, at I, are liere transferred to 
the tenor and bass, by whieh a niutual interchange uf all the parts is effected. 



II. / 



^ j *^£- ' =^£^h^E^ =^Z2 
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The alto and tenor, at II, bave bere interebanged places; the former being 
«ritten an oetave loiver, and tbe latter an octave higher. Tbe soprano and bass 

remain unchanged. 
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Tbere is not perbaps a more fertile snbjeet, and one whieh migbt be more 
dilated npon tban tbat lipon whieh we bave just been treating. If, however, tbe 
Student possesses a little perseverenee and industry, it will be found that enough 
has been said to enable bim to pnrsue bis objeet with pleasnre and benefit. 

In tbe meantime be is requested to examine and compare tbe preceding speci- 
menswith eare and attention (eoniniencing from Ex. .>3S); and bere be will see 
bow few matcrials* are sometimes rcqnisite to enable ns, by a little ingennity, to 
produee variety and pleasing effects. Tliis trutb will be slill more illustrated and 
eonfirmed wben we eomnience analyzing tbe eomi>ositions of some of nur best 
and niost classical autbors, wbieb we sball do presently; preparatory to tbis, it 
will be neeessary to give a few bints with respeet 1o wbat is called tbe striet and 
free styles of writing. 

In tbe truli/ striet style, four sorts of notes only (tbat is, with respeet to their 
dnration) are allowed; for example: if the longest be a semibreve, then tbe 
sbortest will be a quaver, the latter of whieh can be employed only as a passing 
note. 



* From these few notes are derived all the ioregoing imitations and eflects:— 



fr^ 
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See Example 338, bar 5. 
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All dissonances, in which is inelnded the fundamental 7th, require to be pre- 
pared upon the unaccented, and struek upon the accented part of the bar. No 
octaves orßfths on the accented part of a bar as exhibited in Ex 2S5 (fc), are per- 
mitted, nor may they be thus prevented. The note of preparation must not be of 
less duration than the dissonance; and to add still more to the seriousness of 
the style, these dissonances must be suspenaions.* Conseeutive major thirds, 
whether proceeding diatonieally, or by skips, as well as all extraneous modula- 
tions, or progressions,t are prohibited. 

In the following example at (1) the note C in the alto is succeeded immedi- 
ately by C-sharp in the inverted bass; this is ealled " a false relation between two 
parts," and is forbidden. A false relation is exhibited at (2) between G in the 
tenor, and G-sharp in the bass ; and at (3) between the soprano and inverted bass. 



Ex. 341. 



These are a f ew of the leading features charaeterizing the truly strict style; 
which style of writing, however, is now generally considered as antiquated, and 
almost entirely laid aside. 

In the free style many lieenses are permitted which would be quite inadmis- 
sible in the style just described. For instance: dissonances may be introduced 
upon the accented or unaccented part of the bar, prepared or unprepared. 

These dissonances, when introduced thus, are sometimes written as at (n) but 
performed as at (6), and are ealled appoggiaturas. 




Ex. 342. 
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It has already been explained that dissonances shonld resolve upon the same 
fundamental bass on which they are heard.** 

* Froin tliese few notes are derived all the foregoing imitations and eftYi-ts. 

See Example 3W, bar 5. 
t Progresslons of sequences are therefore particularly suited to the strict style. See Ex 
277 Co 284. t See examples69, 70. ** Page 77. 
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In the free style, however, dissonances, instead of resolving upou the same 
bass, may resoive upou another bass, provided that the iutervals of the resolved 
discords form either the common ehord, fundamental Tth, or Uth, with that bass; 
so that, in point of fact, the bass on which the dissonance shuuld have resolved is 
altogether omitted, and another substituted. This will be better understood if 
wo pernse tho following example, where, at I, the dissonances resoive as usual, 
and at I], they have been resolved u]>on a new bass. This may be called a 
licensed resulution of dissonances, and employed with great effect on various 
occasions. 




ANALYZATION. 

It is both instructive and amusing to trace the gradual and almost imper- 
ceptible change which has taken place in the compositions of eminent writers 
since the time of Corelli to the present; and how, with nearly the same materials, 
one author lias eonstrueted works so very different, with regard to their general 
style and effect, from that of others, that one wonld scarcely believe they had 
emanated from the same source. With the peculiarities and excellencies of the 
works of these great masters, then, the student should make himself acquainted; 
and as this can only be aeeomplished by analyzing them,* we sliall detail the 
method to be pursued on this occasion; and in order that we may preserve regu- 
larity and method in this brauch of the study, let us divide our materials into the 
following parts: — 

The Key, whether major or minor. 

The Time. 

Fundamental Basses. 

Modulation and Fundamental Ttlis. 

Dissonances. 

rassing Notes, Auxiliary Notes, and Secondary Ilarmony. 

Periods. 

Seetions and Imitation. 

Each of these several parts sliall be explained as we proceed. 



* The pupii will be much assisted in this study by perusing the work called " Practica! and 
Theoretioal Studies," being a selection from the compositions of Corelli, Handel, Ilaydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Clementi, etc., arranged for the pianoforte, and analyzed by the author of this work« 
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The eomposition which has been selected for analyzation is the first concerto 
of Corelli, and commences in the key of D major. 

Q. IIow do we know that it is that key? 

A. Because D major has two sharps. 

Q. But as the relative minor B requires also two Sharps, might it not be the 
latter? 

A. Xo; because the first chord then should have been B minor, heilig the 
keychord;* besides, between the 7th and Sth of the scale, a semitone must be 
found. Had the key been B minor, the note A-natural being the 7th of the scale 
of that key, could not have been admitted: it must have been A-sharp.t This 
not being the case, the key is decidedly D major. 

The time is long common time.l 

Let as now proceed to lind the fundamental basses, that the ground upon 
which the superstructure of the present work rests may be clearly established. 



ist Violin. 



2nd Violin 



Tenor or 
Alto. / 




• See Ex. ir,0 



t See Ex. 144. 



% See Ex. 296. 
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16. 17. 18. 19. 




21. 22. 23. 

^ Allcgro. 
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30. 37. 38. 39. 40. 

/ts, Adagio. 




41. 

Allegro. 
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43. 
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45. 
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53. 54. 55. 50. 57. 

Adagio. Allegro. 
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The composition commences with the common chord of D; D, therefore, is 
the fundamental bass, which we place under the chord. 

N.B. The notes E and G in the first and second violins are accented passing 
notes*. 

If we examine the notes of the four parts (2), we find that they collectively 
produce the chord of A: the note A, therefore, we place as fundamental bass nnder 
that chord. 

C, in the bass, being the 3rd of the chord, consequently produces the first 
inversion; viz., the chord of the 6th. 

N. B. The note B, in the first violin, is an accented passing note. 

At (3) the chord B minor arises from a modified basst on the first of the scale. 
which is here used fundamentallyi. The second chord at (3), we find to be the 
chord of the fundamental Tth, to E. The 7th is in the first violin; the 5th, in the 
second violin; the Sth in the tenor; and the 3rd, in the bass, produeing the chord 
of tue l; the note E. therefore, as fundamental bass. is likewise placed under the 
harmony, as exhibited in the example. 

N.B. The note A, in the bass, is anunaccented passing note. E, in the same 
part, as well as E and B in the first violin, are notes arising out of secondary 
harmony§. 

Continuing thus to proceed upon the same principle, D will be the fundamen- 
tal bass at (5), E the fundamental bass at (7), and F-sharp at (!•)• 

The inverted bass E, at (10), arises from a modified bass, and is an imperfect 
common chord ||. From 29 to 35, the harmony arises out of a progression of 
sequcnces of 5 P>V That they are sequenccs may be inferred from the uninter- 
rnpted and regulär ascending progression of the Ist and 2nd violins by imitation, 

N.B. The notes G and B in the bass (23), are unaccented auxiliary notes, and 
G at (24), an accented auxiliary note. 

The harmony from 49 to 52, arises from a progression of sequences of 7ths; 
this may be proved by the regulär and uniform ascending 4ths, and descending 
5ths of the fundamental bass, which progression, when divested of its auxiliary 
notes will appear thus**: 



m^m 



* See Ex. 221. t See Kx. 26*. t See remarks on modified basses, "thirdly," page 223. 

§ See Ex. 237. u See Ex. 2ü9, also page 223 "secondly." TSee Ex. 285 

*» See Kx. 273 (e). 
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Now. if we add the harmony whieh the prngresslon of these fundamental basses 
will admit of («), and then compare that harmony with the Ist and 2nd violins in 
the original, the similarity will immediately appear; f'or it is only necessary to 
suppose that the quaver rest in the first violin Stands in place of the 7th, and that 
this 7th previous to its resolution (aecording to seeondary harmonies), has pro- 
ceeded to a part of its chord (/>), and the legitimaoy of the fundamental basses and 
sequences from 4S to -">2 is established. See also example 242. 



* — '-r- 1 





The student may now eontinue to find the fundamental basses as already 
shown, and place tliem under the harmony, as exhibited in the example. 

Let us now proeeed to examiue the modulations which have been introduced. 

The movement eommences in the key of D, in whieh it eontinues until (3), 
when a modulation to the dominant takes place, indicated by G-sharp in the 
inverted bass, which aseends half a tone to (a)*, E boiug a note of seeondary har- 
mony. 

At 5, a modulation to D, whieh is indicated by G-natural in the inverted bassi 
at 4. At b\ a modulation to G is indicated by C-natural in the first violin. At 8, & 
modulation to A, and at 10, to the relative minor, both of which are indicated by 
the inverted bass. From 12 to 17. various modulations have been introduced, 
which require no further explanation, as the student will easily discover them 
himself. 

Dissonances. J 

As the fundamental bass from 3 to 4, 5 to 6, 7 to 8, &c, aseends by 4ths, or 
falls by 5ths, we are enabled to introduce the dissonances of the Uth or 4th. 

Q. What dissonance has the eomposer employed? A. The !>th. 

Q. How, and where is it prepared? A. It is prepared at 3 by the öth in the 
second violin, where it resolves into the oetave. 

A question naturally presents itself here: Why did not the eomposer intro- 
duce the Uth and 4th alternately, as the progression of the fundamental bass admit- 
ted of both these dissonances? — thus: 




It would have obviated that monotony which must naturally arise by employ 
ing the same dissonance so frequently and conseeutively. 



• See Ex. 167. t See Ex. 1G8. t See Ex. 79, 85. 
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Or, by employing both dissonances together, thus: 




It would certainly have produced more variety and interest. In that case, 
however, the imitations which appear between the first and second violin, from 5 
to 17, must necessarily have been omitted. 

X.B. The process of examining tlie motion of the fundamental bass, as 
regards the introduction of dissonances, may thus be continued to the end of the 
composition. 

That the romposer should have figured the bass at 32 with the dissonance of 
the Uth, without subsequently introducing that dissonance, may seem stränge. 
This seeming Omission will be explained when we arrive at Imitation; at present, 
\ve must eonsider the quaver reut in the second violin to stand in the place of the 
dissonance, as pointed out by the small notes, and which has already been ex- 
plained when treating on fundamental basses. The same occurrence takes place 
at 33, 49, .10, .11, &c. At 33, the Uth has been prepared by the 3rd; at34, by the 5th, 
but resolved into the 3rd*. At 11, the fundamental bass having ascended a 5tht, 
the dissonances of the f have been introduced. 

Q. IIow and where have these dissonances been prepared? 

A. The 4th has been prepared in the second violin by the Sth, and the 5th in 
the first violin by the 3rd. 

Periods. 

From 1 to 4 comprises a half period by modulation!. From 5 to 6, 7 to 8, 9 to 
10, are sections of modulations§. The period, consisting of six bars, concludes at 
12 in the relative minor of the original key. From 13 to 20, are sections of modu- 
lation similar to the preceding; from l.j to 22 a half period by modulation. Here, 
in order to give more dignity and consequence to the half period, the author adds 
an odd bar, by which it is made to contain five bars. 

From 23 to 37, is a half period, divided into sections by modulation and pro- 
gression. From 24 to 21, 20 to 27, are sections of modulation. From 30 to 31, 32 to 
33. itc, are short sections by progressions, ending at 37 with a half period by Pro- 
gression. From 3!) to 42, a short period ending in F-sharp minor. From 43 to 48, 
Ä-c, sections of modulation; from thence to 53, sections by progression. 

Imitation. |[ 

The subject at .1 and 0, in the first violin, is repeated at 7, 8, 9, and 10, by the 
same instmmcnt each time a whole tone higher*". Iustead of which, had 7, 8, been 
written in the second violin, and 9, 10, in the tenor, it would have produced imita- 
tion, and been less monotonous. 

At 23. the first violin commences a short subject on the accented part of the 
bar, which is imitated or answered by the second violin, on the unaccented part of 
the bar. in the unison. This strict imitation eontinues uninterruptedly until we 
arrive at 30, where the imitation, as far as rhythm is concerned, still eontinues; but 
the intervals are differont in their progression from thoseof the first violin. Here, 
» See Ex. 1G9 (b). t See Ex. 85. i See Ex. 30«. 3(19. § See Kx. 310 (r) 

11 See Ex. 232. <[ A similar progression of sequences, ascending whole tones, will be foun« 
in Tlandel's Hallelujah Chorus, to the words "Kinj: of Kings." 
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that the imitation miglit be pursued in rythmieal order, it became necessary to 
suppress tlie dissonanees at 32 and 33, of wliieh mention has already been made*. 
The imitation from 42 to 48, is similar to that already deseribed froni 23 to 34. 

It may seem stränge that the 3rd of the dominant in the flrst violin (at 41), in- 
stead of proceeding to its 8th, should have ascended a itth; but this was necessary, 
in order that that part (viz., tlie Ist violin) might coninience [the subject of imita- 
tion. It will be perceived that the third of the tonic cliord of 42 has been omitted; 
such omissions, however, are very frequently to be diseovered in the works of 
aneient eomposers, particnlarly when elosing in minor keys. 

The parts eross eaeh other sometimes very unwarrantably: at 1 and .">'.», the 
second violin and tenor, without any ostensible cause, appear above the first vio- 
lin. Why has the author permitted the tenor to appear above the first violin at 
59? — Had that part been written an oetave lower, it woidd have been in its proper 
Situation. To prevent the eonseeutive fiths in the resolution of the chord of the 
diminished 7th, between the second violin and tenor at 5(i, and between the iirst 
violin and tenor at öS (the üth of the fundamental bass being in both eases above 
the 5th), the author has caused the tenor to fall to the Otli of the following bass, 
instead of the 8th. Ilad the dissonance of the 4th not been introdueed, the öth 
might have ascended to the 3rdt. 

It will be perceived that the fundamental basses have, in the commencement, 
been figured with all the dissonanees whieli their progressions would admit of. 
The pupil is advised to figure the rest himself, and he will then see how mueh 
more may be added to the harmony. 

As music may be eonsidered a language capable of portraying all the passions 
and feelings of whieh the human mind is suseeptible, and as a composition whieh 
lays any elaims to exeellenee ought .to possess the power of awakening in us at 
least some of those feelings, we shall proeeed to make a few general remarks upon 
the effect produced by the composition just analyzed, with reference to that 
objeet. 

The introduetion, in its effect, is noble and majestie. The first violin performs 
a melody portraying kindness and affability; the steady and measured paee of the 
bass proclaims dignity and self-possession. 

The second violin and tenor play, of course, mere subordinatc parts; for whilst 
the former appears humbly to echo the sentiments of bis superior, the latter is 
making exertions to attract notice by bis little seotions of dissonanees. Thus the 
introduetion eontinues to proeeed with a degree of seriousness verging on solem- 
nity, until we arrive at 23; here, however, the scene ehanges; the allegro, whieh 
now commences, is gay and playful; the second violins appear to moek tlie Iirst 
violin, whilst the bass, having as it were dismissed all state and formality, seenis to 
make amends for the restraint imposed upon himself, and gives way to playfulness 
and good-humour. This, when eontrasted with its former solemnity and sobrioty 
of pace, appears truly comie. 

The effect of the passage in the bass, as it eontinues to aseend, leads us to 
i magine that, during its progress, it inereases in velocity. The tenor, who dnring 
fourbars, had been a silent speetator, joins the partyat31, and thus they proeeed 
togetlier in a manner calculated to portray a high feeling of joy and ecstasy, until 
they arrive at the half period at 37. flcre the parties appear to be brought, for an 
instant, to a state of retleetion; the adagio movement, preceded by the pause, cer- 
tainly produces that effect upon the mind. This retleetion, however, is not of long 
duration; the former seenes of merriinent and joy are resumed at 42, and continue, 
without interruption, to 53. 

* See page 270. t See Ex. 140. 
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We shall now take, for our snbject of analyzation, an adagio, selected from one 
of Ilaydn's quartets. 

It is an elegant and highly-fmished compositum; and, like all the productions 
of this great master, contains abundant matter for the contemplation of the Stu- 
dent. Simphcity and variety are so happily blended, that we scarcely knowwhich 
to admire niost. In order that the student may be better enabled to understand 
the beauties and excellencies of this compositum, we shall, preparatory to our 
entering lipon the partkulars of each portion, iirst explain the general plan and 
contrivance of the whole. 



Adagio sostenuto. 
Haydn. 1 ' 



ist Violin. 



2nd \'iolin. 



Alto. 
Basso. 



Fund. ßass. 
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• See example ie,o; also 197. 198. 
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34. 35. 30. 
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30. 



40. 



41. 
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47. 48. 



49. 
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It will be found to comprise three subjects: the first, a graceful cantabile move- 
ment, contains a period of eight bars, divided by the half period at 4. This subject, 
with a little alteration, is repeated from y, an octave higher, and cnds with a 
cadence at 10. Upon this last bar commences a series of sections by modulatioin 
on whiehisconstructed, and afterwards continued, the second subject, oommcncing 
with the bass at 10. This subject contains two bars, and is divided into two por- 
tions; the second portion of which, 17, is given to the first violin. By this contri- 
vance, a sort of conversation is maintained between these two parts as far as 2<> 

Here these parts interchange subjects, after which the conversation ceases 
at 22. 
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The first violin now proceeds alone, witli passages which are constructed in 
such a manner that we are still enabled to recognize, though but faintly, the sub 
ject of the bass, as well as that of the first violin*. 

At 25. the third subjeet coinmences, and after various modnlations, closes with 
a cadence in the dominant of the original key at 33. Here the author, instead of 
reiterating the lirst subjeet, most judiciously introdnces one which, though bear- 
ing (with respect to its rhythmieal form) a strong resemblance to the first, is, in 
faet, only calculated to recall it toour recollection. By this admirable contrivance, 
all extraneous or ncw matter is excluded, and unity and vaviety are preserved; for, 
as a inere repetition of the original subjeet in the dominant would have produced 
monotony, so an entirely new subjeet would have had the effect of injuring the 
simplieity of the whole. This subjeet continues to 40, where it closes with a 
cadence. 

Here the second subjeet is resumed by the bass and the first violin in the dom- 
inant of the original key, and ends at 44, where a series of imitations in all the 
parts eommences, and is continued to 47. It will be observed that the passage 
here selected by the composer for imitation does not contain any new matter; it is, 
in fact, only the last half bar of the second subjeet at 43. 

Thus the unity of the whole is preserved without any sacrifice of variety. 

As the passages of the first and second violins, which follow the imitations 
from 47 to 48, are written upon the dominant harmony of the original key, an ex- 
peetation of the approach of that key is excited preparatory to its re-introduc- 
tion, which takes place at 49t; at the close of which the first portion of the second 
subjeet is again resumed between the first vioiin and the bass, with this difference, 
however, that the first violin eommences that subjeet instead of the bass, which 
now replies to it in the dominant. 

At ">•"), the third subjeet, which continues for eleven bars, is again introduced, 
with some alteratiou in its general construetion; upon which follows once more, 
and for the last time, the first subjeet. 

A series of imitations, founded on the passage of the first violin at 22, eom- 
mences between the lir<t violin, tenor, and bass, and thus continues until the whole 
isconeludcd. This may be eonsidered as the yeneral plan of the composition: letus 
now enter more minutely into the examination of its various parts. The key is C 
major. A false cadence oecurs between 2 and 3, after whieh a modulation to D 
minor takes place, indicated by C-sharpl in the first violin§. At 3, follow two 
sequenees of Gths, after which a modulation to the original key is effected. At 5, 
the first bar of the subjeet is repeated, but differently harmonized; for that which 
at 2 was only a progression to A minor, is here become a modulation ||. 

At 7, a modulation to F has taken place, after whieh we proeeed, by an irreg- 
ulär cadence^", to the original key, and thus close a period of eight bars, the half 
period of which is by progression. 

From it to 12, the first half period is repeated, with nearly the same harmouy 
as the preceding. At 13, a modified bass on the fourth of the scale is employed 

• The legitimaey of the Suspension of the 3rd at 17, 19, and 21, in the tenor, whilst the 3rd itself 
appears in the first violin. is questionable. This oversi^ht (if we may be allowed to use that term 
when applied to the works of so great a composer) is corrected at 41 and 43. 
t See bars l to 8. t See Ex. IGT. 

§ It may here appear that the fundamental 7th in the alto has ascended into the 5th, instead 
of resolving into the 3rd ; the author, however, does not in the present instance consider this chord 
as that of the fundamental 7th. but the first Inversion of the imperfect common chord, see Ex. 2G!» 
(rf) ; the same oecurrence will be fmiml to take place freiMiently in the works of this author, and 
of others. U See Ex. 170. U See Ex. 264. 
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rundamentally*. Here a demonstration is made to modulate to D minor, which 
modulation is, however, prevented by the false cadence at 14; a modulation to F is 
then introduced, succeeded by the chord of the corapounded sharp sixth, »* the 

resolution of which is suspended, t and a final cadence once more closes the for- 
mer period. Upon the last bar (16) of this period the second subject commences 
with the bass, founded on the following simple melody : — 

Violin.. 




which is made characteristic and interesting by the introduction of extended aux~ 
iliary notes at 16, and by the simple passing and auxiliary notes at 17. From 16, a 
modulation takes place to G, and from thence to D minor; here the author pro- 
ceeds, for the sake of variety, to the dominant of the last key, by progression; the 
same occurrence takes place from 20 to 21, where the first violin and bass inter- 
change subjects. 

At24, a modulation is effected to the original key; the note A, in the second 
half of that bar, is a modified bass on the first of the scale, and G-sharp in the 
second violin, a passing notef . 

At 25, the third subject commences upon the chord of the dominant 7th, whilst 
in the act of modulating to G. G-sharp at (27), in the first violin, is an ascending 
dissonance, viz., a retardation of the 5th by the 4th§. At 28, a modulation to G 
minor takes place, and at 29, to E-rlat. In the same bar a modulation to G (the 
dominant of the original key), commences with the compounded sharp sixth, f 6 

the resolution of which is suspended from 30 to 32 1|, and closes at 33 with a final 
cadence. It may now be said that the composition is virtually finished; forthat 
which follows (if wc except the first subject, altered as it appears from 33 to 40,) 
is in substance a repetition, in various forms and imitations, of that which has 
alrcady been noticed, and with which it is presumed the Student is now suffi- 
ciently acquainted. We shall, therefore, proeeed, in conclusion, to make a few 
general remarks on each of the three prineipal subjects, and endeavor to discover 
the feelings which they are calculated to excite. 

The melody, harmony, and modulation of the first subject from 1 to 8 is sooth- 
ing and placid; it portrays the peaceful and happy State of a united family, gliding 
along the stream of life without care or anxiety. This kind and affectionate fcel- 
ing is particularly observable in the first eight bars, when contrasted with the cight 
bars which immediately follow; for the latter, being written an oetave higher, ex- 
hibita slight degree of excitement, which is inereased, from 13, by the rapid suc- 
cession of modulations ending with the chord of the compounded sharp sixth r fi 

This excitement seems to increase as we proeeed with the second subject from 16 
to 24. Here it portrays a conversation between two persons at variance, whilst 
the aecompaniments of the second violin and tenor express anxiety. From 22, the 
first violin seems triumphantly to proeeed alone, having, as it were, suhdued its 
antagonist, the bass, which now joins in the aecompaniment of the second violin 
and tenor. Here (at 26) commences the third subject, which, even from its rhyth- 
mical form alone, is calculated to portray agitation, fear, distress, anguish, palpi« 
tation of the heart, and as it were a gasping for breath. 

* See Ex. 270(/,). t See Ex. 237 (</) 

t See Ex. 227. § See Ex. 250. II See Kx. IUI. 
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At 2^, where the modulation to E-flat eommences, the mind seems to be gral- 
ually wrought up to the extreme of agony bordering on despair; at 30, it appears 
to l>e relicved from those dreadful i'eelings. and gradually to resume its original 
and peaceful State in the soothing and gentlc strain of harmony which follows 
at ;>>>. 

The preeeding speeimens uf analyzation will snffiee to show how the Student 
may proeeed on siinüar occasions. 

In conolusion, the anthor makes the few following observations, which he 
hopes will be nsefnl to him in Ins future progress: — 

It frequently happens that althongh the learner sets out with the most deter- 
mined resolution to study a work of science with care and attention, yet that 
during bis progress he uneoneiously aeeclcrates bis pace, and overlooks many of 
those niec points of conneetion which are indispensable to the proper understanding 
of the wholc. This imprudent haste may often be traced to over-anxiety in the 
pursuit of knowledge; to too raucli confidenec in the Student in bis ownquickness 
of pereeption, or to natural impatienec. Hut to whatever cause this error may be 
attributed, the pnpil cannot be too cautious in avoiding it. If he has been really 
desirous of acquiringa perfect knowledge of the work hefore him, he has no doubt 
exercised upon the rules as they progressively presented themselves to him; and if 
he has done so, he must have observed, — 

First: That from the commencement to the end they are so elosely inter- 
woven, and eonstitute eollectively such a ehain of causes and effeets, that they 
could not be studied in a desultory or disjointed manner. 

Secon<lly: He must have pereeived, as he proeeeded thus step by step, new 
and interesting matter eontinually 'presenting itself to bis attention, expanding 
bis views, and eneonraging him to proeeed. 

Thlrdbj: That he himself has made diseoveries, without even travelling out of 
bis way in search of them. 

Should the learner have thus proeeeded in bis studies, and "made haste slowly," 
he is advised by all means to make an attempt at compositum. All knowledge is 
in progression, and it is only by degrecs that excellence can be obtained. To 
acqnirc facility in composition mueh praetiee is absolntcly necessary. 

Should it be said that genius and talents are reqnisite to make a composer, we 
ans wer certaiuly: to make a great composer these gifts are indispensable; but they 
are equally so to make a great poet, painter, or arehitect. &c. But shall none 
com])ose, writc poctry, paint, &c, but those who are thus gifted? No one will 
pretend to say that those numerons com posers who have lived from the earliest 
time to the present day, have all been, or are, in ]>ossession of those peculiar gifts! 
Shall wc not build honses becausc we have not the genius and means to construet 
]>alaces? Is it then absolutely necessary, in order to compose. that we possess the 
genius and Imagination of a (Huck, a Handel, a Mozart, or a Beethoven'? Shall 
none dare to writc but those who can produce a grand sinfonia, scrious opera, or 
oratorio? May not pleasurc as well as profit be derived from the composition of 
songs, glees, sonatas, roiidos, airs with variations, &c? Let us but make a beginning. 
This, however, it must be confessed, has hitherto been the great stumbling-block. 
How shall I begin".' How shall I set about it? These, it cannot be denied, are 
very natural and reasonable (piestions. If the pnpil, however, has carefully 
studied tlie construetion of periods and nudodios, the necessitv of asking such 
ijucstions no longer exists; for what beginning can be more sini}>le, or what path 

* A (lerman autlior says: '' Eine Theorie der Kunst ist Schönheit ohne Gefühle und Phan- 
tasie.' The theory of an art is beauty without fecling and Imagination. How true ' 
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more secure than that whieh is pointed out to him from Ex. 322. Forinstance: 
he draws an outline of Iris intended eomposition, tills it up with fundamental 
basses, extraets inverted basses, and eonstructs a eonnter melody; to which he 
adds the rest of the parts, dissonances, passing and auxiliary notes, etc. All this 
is aeeomplished without difficulty, because the rules are all determined, and 
nothing is left to ehance. During this process, no peeuliar musieal genius or feel- 
ing, no imagination or nicely-discriminating musical ear is required*; moderate 
talents, aeeompanied with a little patience and rellection, are surheient to prodnee 
that whieh will lead and eneourage liim to higher exertionst. 

The stndent will find, as he proeeeds, new matter perpetually springing up, as 
it were, spontaneously under Iris hands; subjeets, whieh at the commeneement 
appear as mere trifles, may, subsequently, by a little eontrivance (but still aecoru- 
ing to ruie) be niade most interesting. 

By way of Illustration of tlie above, and eneouragement to the stndent to 
make the attempt at eomposition, we shall first trace the gradual progress and 
subsequent changes of a simple melody and harmony as itemanates from the out- 
line, or sketch; and then show by what a simple and easy process the original 
materials are afterwards ca]>able of being eonverted into new matter, almost end- 
less in variety and effeet. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that a melody has been eonstrueted and har- 
monized aecording to the rules eommencing from Ex. 022. The inner parts of 
the harmony may, perhaps, only with a slight alteration, furnish melodies whieh 
may be 'reharmonized in a variety of ways, l>y merely ehanging each time the 
original fundamental bass and inversions. 

Secondly: By reharmonizing the original melody and adding a few moditied 
basses, the inner parts of whieh will again furnish new melodies. 

Thirdly: By harmonizing the original melody aecording to the rules eommenc- 
ing from Ex. 1<>7. 

Fourthly: By adding modified basses to the air thus harmonized. Let it be 
recolleeted that at each change of harmony a corresponding ehange of dissonances 
and passing notes also takes place. 

Hitherto we have only considered what may be ell'ected by a mere change of 
harmony ; but what shall we say when, 

Fifthly: We likewise alter. the measure of time and rhythm of the original sub- 
jeet, or any of those subjeets which have arisen from it'. J Indeed, the change, on 
these oecasions, is frequently so great, that the original sonree from which these 
harmonies have emanated is no longer to be recognized. 

Sixthly: By letting the alto and tenor interchange plaees. 

Seventhly andlnstly: Extension of periods, and iniitation between the parts. 

Now that all these endless varieties of el'fects do arise from a simple outline, 
such as has just been described, cannot be denied. Then where is the ditticulty 
which shall deter the student from making an attempt at eomposition? The pro- 
cess here pointed out is so simple and, it may be added, interesling, that it oidy 
requires in us the will, and the objeet is aeeomplished. The anthor repeats once 
more, that if the student but, makes the attempt, and follows the rules contained 
in this work with patience and perseveranee, he will not oniy have no cause to be 
dissatisfied with bis progress, but will diseover a source of amusoment and 
improvement, of which he can form no adequate idea without the trial. 

t In proof of Ulis, it is only necessary to exaniine tlie gradual progression of the outline of tlie 
melody from Ex. 322 to 332. 

FINIS. 



